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THE LATE POLITICAL EVENTS. 


A space of time of less than a 
week’s duration, has recently presented 
us in this country with a succession of 
public events of absorbing interest and 
momentous importance. They have 
been said to involve, in a material 
point, the power and position of royalty 
itself: they unquestionably concern, 
in no ordinary degree, the government 
of the country, and the progress and 
prospects of the contending political 
parties. or principles into which na- 
tional opinion is divided ; and they af- 
fect, in the nearest manner, the ho- 
nour and: character of the political 
men who have on either side been en- 
gaged in them. This last considera- 
tion may, indeed, be of less weight 
than the rest; but it is yet a matter 
of the utmost moment to us all, not on 
personal but on public grounds, that 
we should thoroughly know whether 
the men who are to carry on the great 
business of government on the one 
hand, or of the control over govern- 
ment on the other, are animated by 
principles of patriotism and inte- 
‘grity, or are prompted to action only 
by reckless ambition or sordid interest. 

The singular and important events 
to which we refer, have passed before 
us with such rapidity, that, as a preli- 
minary to any remarks on the late 
changes of administration, it may be 
well to prefix a short outline of the 
facts in the order of their occurrence, 
confining ourselves to matters which 
cannot be disputed. 

On the 7th of May, the Adminis. 
tration of Lord Melbourne, which had 
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plainly been maintaining, for some time 
past, but a lingering existence, volun- - 
tarily resigned, placing their resigna- 
tion on the ground that the result of 
the division upon the Jamaica Bill 
showed that they did not possess the 
confidence of the House of Commons, 
and. consequently could not continue 
the management of public affairs with 
advantage to the country. In the 
Upper House, Lord Melbourne admit- 
tel that the vote of the previous even- 
ing was “not only necessarily fatal 
to the ultimate success of that great 
measure, but that it also does, with 
sufficient clearness and distinctness, 
indicate such a want of confidence on 
the part of a great proportion of that 
House of Parliament, as to render it 
impossible that we should continue to 
administer the affairs of her Majesty's 
Government in a manner that can be 
beneficial to the country.” In the 
House of Commons; Lord John Rus- 
sell’s statement, to the same effect, was 
made in these terms :—‘* In continuing 
in the administration of affairs, not 
having, as we think we have not, @ 
sufficient degree of confidence and sup- 
port to carry on those affairs efficiently 
in this House, we should be exposing 
to jeopardy the colonial empire of this 
country, many of whose colonies are, 
I will not say in a state of hazard, but 
in which questions of considerable im- 

ortance are pending. Hitherto her 

ajesty’s Ministers have thought 
themselves justified in continuing in 
the administration of affairs, supported 
as we were by the “ne of the 
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Crown, and by the confidence of. the 
House of Commons. But, sir, after 
the vote. of last night, I do not think 
we are entitled to say, that upon very 
great and important affairs, upon which 

Government was obliged to eome to a 
decision, we have had such support 
and such confidence in this House as 
would enable us sufficiently to carry on 
the publie affairs.”’ ; 

« On this admitted want of eonfidence 
and inability to conduct public affairs, 
the Ministry resigned. 

-The Queen having sent for Lord 
Melbourne, that nobleman, “on Wed- 
nesday morning last, tendered. to. her. 
Majesty advice as to whom she’ought to 
apply to, and the course which her Ma- 
jesty ought to take.” In other words, 
feeling that the formation of a Conser- 
vative administration was the- only 


- advisable or practicable step in the 


existing state of the country, he ad- 
vised her to apply to the Duke of 
Wellington, who again suggested to 
the Queen that Sir Robert Peel was 
the person best qualified to undertake 
the task of forming an administration, 
the main difficulties of which would 
lie in the House of Commons, At that 
interview, we haye the assurance of 
the Duke of Wellington that nothing 
passed inconsistent with the principle, 
that the person intrusted with the 
formation of a new adminisiration 
should be untrammelled in all points, 
either in regard to the conduct to be 
pursued in the formation oi an admi- 
nistration, or.in respect to the prinei- 
plés which ought to be adhered to as 
te the mode in which the royal house- 
hold ought to be managed. 

At the interview which took place 
bétween her Majesty and Sir Robert 
Peel on Wednesday morning, when 
he undertook the task of forming a 
new administration, the Queen, while 
she; expressed her regret at parting 
with the Administration which had 
quitted office, interposed no obstacle 
of aty kind to the execution of the 
task thus committed to Sir Robert 
Peel. This important commission was 
intrusted to him on the ustial “ cons 
stitutional prineiples,” without any 
limitation being then proposed as to 


' the appointments connected with the 


household. 

>In the communications which took 
place in the course of Wednesday 
between Sir Robert Peel and some of 
those. confidential friends whom he 


proposed to select as members of his 
Administration, the subject: of the 
household arrangements at the palace 
naturally came under discussion. The 
appointments to the offices of the 
Queén’s household had taken place 
under the late administration, and the 
chief places were held by ladies con- 
nected more closely than usual with the 
administration that appointed them. 
One lady; for instance, was the wife 
of the late Colonial Secretary and 
former Viceroy of Ireland ; two others 


_were sisters of another Cabinet minis.. 


ter; others were nearly connected 
by- relationship with different indivi. 
duals’of the Ministry which Sir Ro- 
bert Peel was about to succeed. That 
delicacy and a sense of propriety 
would have dictated the retirement of 
those ladies, thus closely connected 
with the former Government, was so 
obvious, that it. did not occur to Sir 
Robert Peel that any question as to 
their dismissal would arise. It is im-. 
portant, however, to observe that, be- 
fore introducing the subject to the 
Queen’s notice, he announced to his 
friends on Wednesday night, at his 
own house, the exact course which he 
meant to propose for her Majesty’s 
approbation :— 

‘* | said to these who were intended 
to be my future colleagues, with respect 
to all the subordinate appointments— 
meaning every appointment below the 
rank of a lady of the bedchamber—I 
said to them I should submit to her 
Majesty no change whatever with re- 


_ spect to those. With respect to the 


superior class, I stated to them that 
those ladies who held such offices, and 
who were in immediate connexion with 
aur political opponents, would proba- 
bly relieve us from any difficulty by 
relinquishing their offices. But I stated 
at the same time that 1 did think it 
of great importance, as conveying 
an indication of her Majesty’s entire 
support and confidence, that certain . 
offices in the household of the higher 
rank should be subject to some change. . 
I did expressly; with respect to the 
higher offices, namely, the ladies of 
the bedchamber, state, that there were 
some instances in which? from the 
absence of any strong party or political 
connexion, I thought tt would be wholly 
unnecessary to propose such a change.” 
In the correctness of this statement, 
Sir Robért Peel appealed to the re- 
collections of Sir James Graham, Mr 
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Henry Hardinge, in whose presence 
_ he thus re-announced his intentions. 

When Sir Robert Peel proceeded 
on Thursday to submit to her Majesty 
the names of certain persons who were 
to form part of his proposed Adminis- 
tration, an obstacle unéxpectedly oc. 
curred on the very ge as to which, 
from his erroneously attributing to 
others his own delicacy of feeling, he 
had not anticipated that any difficulty 
could arise. The impressions of Sir 
Robert Peel as to the nature of the 


proposal made by him to the Queen, | 


with regard to the formation of the 
household, are conveyed in his letter 
of 10th May, addressed to her Majes- 
ty, resigning into her hands the com- 
mission to form a government, in 
which he recapitulates his view of 
what had taken place on Thursday. 
The substance of that letter will be 
afterwards quoted. In the mean time, 
it may be noticed merely, that Sir 
Robert Peel disclaims having pro- 
posed, or thought of proposing, the 
removal from any offices under the 
- rank of ladies of the bedchamber ; 
while even as to these, following out 
the view which he had already an- 
nounced, that it was only in the case 
of those ladies who were closely re- 
lated to his political opponents that 
any change would be necessary, he 
did not propose a general removal, 
but only that “ some changes ”’ should 
be made in that department, 

The impression on the mind of her 
Majesty is stated to have been differ. 
ent from that of Sir Robert Peel. 
From the explanation of Lord John 
Russell, it is not easy to gather what 
her Majesty understood to be the na- 

‘ture of Sir Robert’s proposal ;. whe- 
‘ther it embraced a tot, 
partial change in the appointments 
‘of the ladies of the bedchamber. 
From the later explanations, however, 
of Lord Melbourne, which were evi- 
dently intended as supplementary to 
‘those of Lord John Russell, and as 
filling up any deficiencies in the state- 
‘ment of his colleague in the House of 
Commons, we are informed that, 
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TT 
Goulburn, Lord Stanley, and Sir Majesty’s houschold, not stating to 


what extent he would exercise that 


‘power—not stating how many, or 


whom, it was his intention to propose 
to remove—but asking the power of 
dismissing the ladies of the household, 
and jleaving unquestionably upon her 
Majesty’s mind a very strong impres- 
sion that: it was intended to employ 
that power to.a very great extent—to 
such an extent, certainly, as to remove 
all the ladies of the bedchamber, as 
well as some of those filling an inferior 
situation in the household.” That the 
impression thus formed by her Ma- 
jesty was an erroneous one, and that 
Sir Robert Peel never did propose, or 
mean to propose, the dismissal of ai/ 
the ladies of the bedchamber, and far 
less of any of those filling inferior 
offices, which is otherwise plain from 
the announcement of his intentions on 
Wednesday night to his intended col- 


wagner is distinctly admitted by Lord 
Me 


bourne ; for he proceeds :—* Such, 
my Lords, was the impression on her 
Majesty’s mind—an impression which, 


Srom what has since transpired, is evi- 


or only a , 


dently erroneous. No doubt such an 
impression was a mistaken one. The 
Right Honourable Baronet has -dis- 
tinetly stated that he had no such. in. 
tention, and there cannot be the-slight- 
est doubt upon the point.” Upon this 
impression, however, thus. communi- 
cated by her Majesty, and now admit- 
ted to be erroneous, Lord Melbourne 
proceeded to act. Conceiving, as he 
says, the question to be one too im- 
portant for himself alone to decide, he 
immediately summoned his colleagues ; 
and the result of their consultation 
was, that they “advised her Majesty 
to. return to the Right Honourable 
Baronet the following letter :”— 

** Buckingham Palace, May 10, 1839. 
_ “The Queen having considered the pro- 
posal made to her yesterday by Sir Robert 


Peel, to remove the Jadies of her bedcham- 


being summoned by the Queen on . 


Thursday, he was given to under- 
staid by her Majesty, that, at the 
‘close of the audience of that day, 
“the Right Honourable Baronet m 

& proposal that he should have the 


& 


“power of dismissing the ladies of her - 


ber, cannot consent to adopt a course which 
she conceives to be contrary to usage, and 
which is repugnant to her feelings.” 


In answer to this communication, 
Sir Robert Peel respectfully resigned 
into her Majesty's hands the authority 
to forma ministry, In his letter he 
thus explains what he had meant to 
pra » and what he conceived he 

proposed to her Majesty the day 
before :— 


“In the interview with which your Ma- 
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jesty honoured Sir Robert Peel yesterday 
morning, after he had submitted to your Ma- 
" jesty the names of those whom he proposed to 
recommend to your Majesty for the princi- 
pal executive appointments, he mentioned to 
your Majesty his earnest wish to be enabled, 
with your Majesty’s sanction, so to constitute 
- your Majesty’s household, that your Majesty’s 
confidential servants might have the advantage 
of a public demonstration of your Majesty's 
full support and confidence ; and that at the 
same time, as far as possible consistently with 
that demonstration, each individual appoint- 
ment in the household should be entirely ac- 
ceptable to your Majesty's personal feelings. 

‘* On your Majesty's expressing a desire 
that the Earl of Liverpool should hold an 
office in the household, Sir Robert Peel 
requested your Majesty’s permission at once 
to offer to Lord Liverpool the office of Lord 
Steward, or any other which he might prefer. 

‘¢ Sir Robert Peel then observed, that 
he should have every wish to apply a simi- 
lar principle to the chief appointments 
which are filled by the ladies of your Ma- 

jesty’s household ; upon which your Majesty 

was pleased to remark, that you must 
reserve the whole of these appointments, 
and that it was your Majesty's pleasure 
that the whole should continue as at pre- 
sent, without any change. 

“ The Duke of Wellington, in the inter- 
view to which your Majesty subsequently 
admitted him, understood also that this was 
your Majesty’s determination, and con- 
eurred with Sir Robert Peel in opinion 
that, considering the great difficulties of 
the present crisis, and the expediency of 
making every effort in the first instance to 
conduct the public business of the country 
with the aid of the present Parliament, it 
was essential to the success of the com- 
mission with which your Majesty had 
honoured Sir Robert Peel, that he should 
have that public proof of your Majesty’s 
entire support and confidence, which 
would be afforded by the permission to 
make ‘some changes in that part of your 
Majesty's household, which your Majesty 
resolved on maintaining .without any 
change.” ‘ 


Thus, on Friday, all doubt as to the 
extent of the demand made by Sir 
Robert Peel was at anend. It could 
no longer be pretended that he stipu- 
lated for a general removal of all the 
ladies of the bedchamber. His mean- 
ing, as explained by himself, was evi- 
dent: He asked only the removal of 
those, who, from their close connec- 
tion with the displaced Ministry, he 
had expected voluntarily to resign 

_ their offices. This was, accordingly, 
the meaning put upon his letter by the 
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present Ministry ; for the position now 
taken by them, and the advice tender- 
ed by them to her Majesty, was, that 
even as thus limited, her Majesty 
ought not to concede the point, and 
that no change of any kind in the 
female appointments connected with 
the household, could reasonably have 
been demanded by Sir Robert Peel. 
Her Majesty’s confidential servants, 
among whom, be it observed, were 
Lord Normanby and Lord Morpeth— 
the wife of the one and the sisters of 
the other being the three ladies 
against whosecontinuance in the house- 
hold the proposition of Sir R. Peel 
was probably directed—after consult- 
ing Sir Robert Peel’s letter of the 
10th at a meeting of the Cabinet, 
came to the conclusion which they have 
recorded in a minute, that while the 
great offices of court and situations of 
the household should be included in 
the political arrangements consequent 
upon a change of administration, 
‘* they are not of opinion that a simi- 
lar principle should be applied or ex- 
tended to the offices held by ladies in 
her Majesty's household.” And that 
this principle was held broadly, and 
in reference equally to the slightest 
change as to a total one, appears still 
more distinctly from the observations 
of Lord Melbourne: “ We so entirely 
agree with her Majesty that it is in- 
expedient to apply the principle that 
the ladies of her Majesty’s household 
should be removed, that all or any part 
of them should be removed, in conse- 
quence of changes in the administra- 


‘tion, that we have come to the deter- 


mination to support her Majesty on- 
the present occasion.” 

Such then is the footing on which 
the administration have resumed of- 
fice ; the approbation of the principle, 
that no change of any kind among the 
ladies of her Majesty’s household, 
however closely connected with the 
members of the former Administra- 
tion, was to be permitted. They have 
made this principle their own, and 
have taken on themselves, as Lord 
John Russell expresses it, the consti- 
tutional responsibility of advising the 
Queen to act upon it. They resume 
office admittedly on no ground of a 
restoration of public confidence, but 
on the ground that an unusual and im- 
oh ge demand was made by Sir Ro- 

rt Peel, with which they, the parties 


who were to benefit by that resistance, 
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advised her Majesty not to comply. 
For this resolution to resume the con- 
duct of affairs, which they have ad- 
mitted they were incapable of con- 
ducting with advantage to the coun- 
try, they claim the credit of the 
highest gallantry. It is represented 
by the noble Premier almost as an act 
of heroic devotion on the part of him- 
self and his colleagues :— 

‘I will not use the harsh expression 
that I resigned my office because I was 
abandoned by my supporters; but be- 
cause there had, as I conceived, arisen 
amongst my supporters that amount 
of difference in opinion which led me 
to suppose that I could no longer with 
honour to myself, or advantage to the 
country, conduct the affairs of govern- 
ment ; and I now, my Lords, frankly 
declare that I resume office unequivo- 
cally and ‘solely for this reason—that 
I will not abandon my Sovereign in a 
situation of difficulty and distress, and 
especially when a demand is made 
upon her Majesty with which I think 
she ought not to comply.” 

- But while the Melbourne Ministry 
profess to support the Queen’s resolu- 
tion, or rather to justify their own 
advice, that no change whatever 
should be permitted to be made in the 
offices held by ladies in the household, 
it deserves observation, that even after 
the letter of Sir Robert Peel of Fri- 
day, explaining the limited nature of 
his own expectations, the followers of 
the Melbourne Ministry throughout 
the country raised a universal cry that 
Sir Robert Peel had demanded an en- 
tire removal of the whole ladies con- 
nected with the Court, without refer- 
ence to their political position, and 
without regard to the personal predi- 
lections and early friendships of her 
Majesty. The utmost violence of the 
a press, or of private agitators, 
as been directed against Sir Robert 
Peel, on the footing that he had so 
acted—a supposition which must have 
been countenanced by the Ministry, 
. or at least was never contradicted by 
them; although, whatever might have 
been their original impressions, as to 
which we are extremely sceptical, they 
must have been perfectly. aware, from 
the letter of Friday, that no such pro- 
position had been made, and that the 
question at issue must be debated on 
very different and much more dispu- 
table ground. ; 
Before offering any comments of 
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our own upon these transactions, or 
on the constitutional principle in- 
volved in them, let us listen for a few 
minutes to the footing on which Sir 
Robert Peel, in his explanation to the 
House of Commons, has rested the 
vindication of his conduct in declining, 
in such circumstances, to proceed with 
the commission intrusted to him. Let 
any man divest himself ever so little 
of political prejudice, and ask his own 
calvenionting, whether the appeal 
thus made to it can possibly be re- 
sisted :— 

sé Sir, I did decline to undertake 
the duty of forming an administra- 


tion on the understanding that the 


whole of these appointments should, 
without exception, be continued. But 
I did so on public principles, and from 
a sincere belief that it was impossible 
for me to encounter the difficulties by 
which I was encompassed in attempt- 
ing to conduct public affairs, unless I 
had the fullest and most unequivocal 
proof that I possessed the confidence 
of her Majesty. It appeared to me 
that there never was a period when 
the demonstration of that entire con- 
fidence was more absolutely necessary 
for a minister. The duties of the 
office of a prime minister are, I con- 
ceive, the most arduous and the most 
important that any human being can 
be called on to discharge. It is the 
greatest trust, almost without excep- 
tion, in the civilized world, which can 
be devolved upon any individual. Sir, 
I was ready to undertake the perform- 
ance of those duties ; but could I look 
around me at the present condition of 
public affairs—could I look around 
me, and not see that it was my abso- 
lute duty to this country, and above all 
to her Majesty, to require that every 
aid that could be given me should be 
given? What were the questions 
which would immediately press for 
my consideration? The state of 
India — the state of Jamaica — the 
state of Canada—worald all require m 
immediate consideration; and wit 
respect to some of them, perhaps, the - 
proposal of legislative measures. Sir, 
I considered the internal state of this 
country—I saw insurrection in the 
provinces—I saw the letter of the 
noble lord opposite (Lord John Rus- 
‘sell) inviting the respectable part of 
the population of this country to form 
themselves into armed societies for 
Tesisting outrage. In addition to the 
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ordinary duties devolving upon a prime 
minister, there are therefore circum- 
stances which render that position at 
the present moment peculiarly onerous 
and arduous. Sir, I hada strong im- 
pression that it was my duty to make 
every effort to conduct public affairs 
through the intervention of the pre- 
sent Parliament. I did not think it 
_ was desirable to follow the course taken 
in 1834, andcommencethe government 
by a dissolution. After the frequent 
dissolutions that have taken place, 
and the ‘balanced state of parties, it 
was my deep conviction that it was 
my duty to make every effort in the 
first instance to conduct public affairs 
through the intervention of the present 
Parliament. But what is my condi- 
tion in the present Parliament? I 
should begin the government in a mi- 
nority. I did not shrink from the con- 
sciousness of such a state of things. 
But, if I were insensible to the im- 
portance of the crisis—to the difficul- 
ties that I or any minister must have 
to contend with—could I overlook 
this important fact, that in the House 
of Commons I should not commence 
commanding a majority? Sir, if then 
I began.the administration of public 
affairs without the confidence of the 
House of Commons, could I ask for 
less than that I should have the de- 
monstration of the entire and unquali- 
fied confidence of my sovereign? Her 
Majesty’s ministers retired on the 
question of Jamaica, being in a majo- 
rity of five. I should have had to un- 
dertake the settlement of the Jamaica 
question being in a minority of five, 
and that minority consisting of ten 
gentlemen on whose support I could 
not calculate probably on any other 
question which I should have occasion 
to bring before the House. The first 
conflict I should have to fight would 
have been on the election of a Speaker. 
On the very first day that I took my 
seat as minister of this great country 
and member of the House of Com- 
mons, I should have to risk, perhaps, 
the fate of government, or the ques- 
tion of dissolution, upon the choice of 
a Speaker. . Sir, I say that all these 
considerations impreased me with the 
clearest. conviction that it would be 
apublie duty on my part—an indispen- 
sable public duty which I owe to the 
Queen—to seek for every possible de- 
monstration that I possessed her Ma- 
jesty’s entire confidence. . And I do 
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confess to you, without reserve and 
without hesitation, that it appeared 
to me that if the chief offices of the 
Queen’s household were to be held by 
the immediate reiatives of those mi- 
nisters whom I displaced—the rela- 
tives of my rivals for political power 
—it did appear to me that I never 
could impress the country with the 
conviction that I, as a minister, was 
possessed of the entire confidence 
of my Sovereign. Sir, let me 
take that particular question on which 
my chief difficulty would arise. Who 
can conceal from himself that my 
difficulties were not Canada—that 
my difficulties were not Jamaica— 
that my difficulties were Ireland? 
I admit it, sir, fully. But what were 
the facts? I, undertaking to be a 
minister of the crown, and wishing to 
carry on public affairs through the 
intervention of the present House of 
Commons, in order that I might ex- 
empt the country from the agitation 
and possibly the peril of a dissolution 
—I, upon that.very question of Ire- 
land, should have begun in a minority 
of upwards of twenty. A majority of 
twenty-two had decided in fa®our of 
the policy of the Irish government. 
The chief members of the Irish go- 
vernment, whose policy was so ap- 
proved of, were the Marquis of Nor- 
manby, and the noble lord opposite, 
the member for Yorkshire. The two 
chief offices in the household are held 
by the sister of the noble lord, and by 
the wife of the noble marquis. Let 
me not for a moment be supposed to 
say a word not fraught with respect 
towards those two ladies, who cast a 
lustre on the society in which they 
move, less by their rank than by their 
virtues ; but still they stand in the 
situation of the nearest relatives of two 
members of the government whose 
policy was approved by this House. 
Now, I ask any man in the House 
whether it is possible that I could 
safely undertake the conduct of an 
administration and the management 
of the Irish affairs in this house, con- 
senting previously that the whole of 
the ladies now forming the household 
of her Majesty should continue in 
those situations? Sir, the policy of 
these things depends not upon Paes 
dent—not upon what has been done in 
former times ; it mainly depends upon 
a consideration of the present crisis. 
The household has now assumed a 
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political character; and that on account 
of the nature of the appointments 
_ which have been made by her Ma. 

jesty’s present Government, I do not 
complain of it; it may have been a 
wise policy to place in the chief offices 
of the household, ladies closely con- 
nected witli the members of the Ad- 
ministration ; but observe that this 
change does seriously tend to the 
public embarrassment of the succes- 
sors of Ministers, if these ladies eon- 
tinue in their present situations. I do 
not-say that there would be the slight- 
est use made of unfair means; I might 
be confident that these ladies would 
confine themselves to the duties of 
their proper situations ; but observe, 
that is not the question. That remark 
will apply equally to the lords of the 
hat Ro. By for the presumption is, 
that they do not interfere with public 
duties, But the question is, would it be 
considered by tite public that a minister 
had the confidence of the crown when 
the relatives of his immediate political 
opponents held the highest offices about 
the person of the sovereign? My im- 
pression decidedly was, that I should 
not appear in that situation to the 
country, and upon that impression I 
acted. Who were my political oppo- 
nents? Why, ofthe two I have named, 
one, the Marquis of Normanby, was 
publicly stated to be a candidate for 
the very same office which it was pro- 
posed I should fill, The noble lord 
has been designated as the leader of 
the House of Peers ;. 1 know not why 
his talents might not justify his ap- 
pointment in case of the retirement of 
his predecessor. But this was the 
fact; and I ask you to go back to 
other times—take Pitt, or Fox, or any 
other minister—and answer for your- 
selves this question: shall you, enter- 
ing on so grave a contest—shall you 
be minister —but shall the wife of 
your political opponent hold an office 
which will place her in immediate 
connexion with the sovereign? I felt 
it was impossible that I could contend 
successfully with the difficulties that 
encircled me; unless I had that proof 
of the entire confidence of her Majesty. 
As I stated before, I began without 
the certainty of commanding a mie 
rity of the House of Commons. I be- 
gan, having only to rely upon .an 
appeal to their @; Upon 
-ah appeal to their. forbearance- 
their: political forbearance — for the 
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hope of support in the present Hoyse 
of Commons; being perfectly pre- 
pared, on the failure of my attempt in 
the present House of Commons to go- 
vern, to advise her Majesty to resort 
to the only alternative which might 
present itself to enable me to main- 
tain my post. But if the agreement, 
if the understanding, upon which I was 
to enter upon office was, that I should ~ 
encounter all those difficulties—that 
the ladies of those who preceded me, 
of those with whom | was to he in 
daily conflict, were to be in immediate 
contact with the Queen; and, consider- 
ing the political character given to the 
household, that I was to acquiesce in 
that selection—there was something 
stronger than personal considerations 
which urged me to decline the honour 
thus tendered to me. Though the 
public would lose nothing by my aban- 
donment—though the public would, 
perhaps, lose nothing by my eternal 
seclusion from power—yet the public 
would lose, and I should be abandon- 
ing my duty to myself, to the country, 
and, above all, to the Queen, if I con- 
sented to hold power, permitting, as 
an understanding on my aceeptance of 
office, that the ladies connected with 
my warmest political opponents should 
continue to retain household offices. 
There was something that told nfe that 
I must not undertake the office of mi- 
niater of this great country on such a 
condition, Sir, I have attempted to 
give this explanation in as fair and un- 
exceptionable a manner.as | can ; and 
I owe it to truth to state, that inter- 
vening reflection has only confirmed 
my previous impression.” 

No man, we are convinced, whatever 


may be his political ereed, can read the 


address which we have now quoted, 


-without the highest admiration and 


sympathy for the honourable and 
high-minded principles of conduct 
which it expresses——no man, at least, 
in whose breast the poison of envy 
does not convert his rising admiration 
into rancorous hatred. 

The speech of Sir Robert Peel is 
all that it ought to be: it contains a 
plain statement of facts, and a clear 
exposition of his feelings, leaving it 
to the minds of his audience to form 
their own judgment on his conduct. It 
was not for lim, in the position in 
which he stood, to enter on an argu 
mentative controversy, or to lay down 


dogmas of government, or to admis 
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nister to his opponents the rebuke 
which they might be thought to de- 
serve, for the advice they had given 
and the course they had pursued. But 
there was a man whose position in 
these transactions made it a matter of 
less delicacy to speak his mind with 
freedom, and whose age, experience, 
and estimation with the country, de- 
manded that his opinions should be 
fully declared. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, the greatest man of his time 
and nation, and one of the greatest men 
of any time or nation, had been a wit- 
ness and a party to these events in their 
progress, but so that no suspicion 
could exist of the slightest bias in his 
noble, and candid, and disinterested 
mind, to warp his feelings or throw a 
doubt upon his statements. The 
speech of that great man on this im- 
portant subject, is so full of that wis- 
dom and dignity which spring from 
high moral principle, that we shall not 
impair its effect by mutilation, but 
shall embody it entire at the close of 
this article, as a lesson of political 
truth which cannot be too carefully 
preserved, or too frequently consulted 
by those to whom national interests 
are a subject of concern. A reference 
to that valuable document might al- 
most enable us to dispense with any ob- 
servations of our own on the question 
to which it relates. But we are anxious 
to discuss that question in all its bear- 
ings, convinced that the more it is 
examined, the more manifest will be 
the conclusions to which it inevitably 
leads. 

It is impossible to contemplate the 
events which we have above detailed, 
without feeling that they are fraught 
with the most important consequences, 
for good or for evil, to the future des- 
tinies of the nation. We shall endea- 
vour, with as much calmness and can- 
dour as we can command, to follow out 
the reflections which they naturally 
suggest. 

In the outset, it is most satisfactory 
to think that in no degree are we even 
tempted in this case to deviate from 
that devotion and respect téwards the 
Sovereign, which, in the most trying 
cireumstances, it is the bounden duty 
. Of all loyal subjects, and more pre- 
eminently of the Conservative party, 
to maintain undiminished. It is true 
that the Queen’s voice has been the 
immediate instrument which has for a 
time prevented the accomplishment of 
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an object, deeply interesting to our 
own hearts, and, as we firmly believe, 
essentially interwoven with the pros- 
perity of our country. But not only 
theoretically are we enabled to transfer 
to others the legal responsibility for 
that result; the actual and admitted 
facts of the case demonstrate that, in 
plain and practical truth, the Mel- 
bourne Cabinet are the parties by 
whose direct advice and influence the 
views adopted by her Majesty were 
either originally raised, or, at least, 
ultimately insisted in. We have no 
reason to believe that, but for their in- 
terference, the feelings of the Sove- 
reign would have formed any obstacle 
to the formation of a new ministry. 

Having thus dismissed a question 
on which we should with grief and 
reluctance have seen any inducement 
to adopt a different opinion, we pro- 
ceed to consider the question at issue 
in its relation, Ist, To the conduct 
of Sir Robert Peel; 2d, To the con- 
duct of the Melbourne Cabinet; 3d, 
To the prospects of the country aad 
the Conservative cause. 

I, Of the conduct of Sir Robert 
Peel we most firmly believe, that in 
every mind capable of understanding 
the simplest statement of facts, of 
weighing the clearest case of evidence, 
or of feeling the plainest principles of 
honesty or honour, only one opinion 
can by possibility be entertained. The 
office of Prime Minister of England 
has not been sought by that eminent 
man through any factious course of 
public policy, or any insidious arts of 
private intrigue. Un a great consti- 
tutional question he asserted, in the 
House of Commons, the privilege of 
maintaining against ministers his own 
conscientious opinion, and heprevailed ~ 
onall but abare majority of the national 
representatives to adopt his views. 
The ministry thought proper to con- 
sider the result of that discussion as a 
decisive proof that they were not pos- 
sessed of the confidence of the House 
of Commons. They did more—they 
acknowledged it as a proof that they 
were not possessed of the confidence. 
of the country. They avoided a re- 
sort to the proper and only means 
by which the nation might be ap- 
pealed to against the determination of 
its Pyne nt They resigned, 
and their resignations were accepted : 
a proceeding which unequivocally in- 
dicated that they were unable longer 
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to conduct the government with ad- 
vantage, either to the country or the 
crown. It is needless to say that 
every such resignation must be assum- 
ed to be a necessary step ; and that no 
ministry can, without folly or guilt, 
resign without necessity the trust 
which they have undertaken, more 
particularly on a sudden notice, and 
in a critical condition of public affairs. 
The demise of the Melbourne Cabinet 
became in this manner necessary, and 
in this manner took place; when, of 
course; it lay with her Majesty to en- 
trust the formation of a new cabinet 
to such person as she might think 
deserving of the confidence due to a 
first minister. For whom did she 
send—for whom was she advised to 
send by Lord Melbourne himself? 
For the Duke of Wellington, the 
leader of the Conservative party in 
the House of Lords. By that illus- 
trious person she was advised to send 
for Sir Robert Peel, the leader of the 
same party in the House of Com- 
mons; and the advice so given was 
accepted. Sir Robert Peel was sent 
for and intrusted with the task; a 
task at all times important, and at the 
present time peculiarly arduous and 
If Sir Robert Peel was 


responsible. 
to ae the trust devolved upon him, 


it was his duty, not to his own .per- 
sonal feelings, but to the country 
which he was to govern, to the 
Crown which he was to serve, to 
make his ministry as powerful and 
efficient as the constitution would 
‘permit him. We have seen enough 
of the mischiefs and miseries of weak- 
ness and vacillation, to teach us that 
what the country wanted was a stable 
and steady government ; and no states- 
man was bound or entitled (for in this 
matter right and obligation go to- 
gether) to omit any legitimate pre- 
caution to ascertain and to demon- 
strate that he was possessed of as much 
of the royal confidence, and secure of 
as much of the royal support, as would 
enable him, without doubt or difficulty 
on that head, to make a trial of his 
principles and: plans. 

Let us see, then, what arrangements, 
beyond those of the Cabinet itself, a 
minister in Sir Robert Peel’s situa- 
tion would naturally contemplate. At 
first sight, it seems to have occurred 
to all, that, in reference to the ladies 
of the household, every thing would 
adjust itself as a matter of course, 
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and nothing but sad experience could 
have convinced us that a difficulty 
was possible, such as that which has 
arisen. On the one hand, no man 


- who could ever be supposed worthy 


of the situation of minister, would 
trouble his head about mere maids of 
honour, or think of interfering as to 
mere personal friends. On the other 
hand, no one of honourable feel- 
ings, or with a sense of common de- 
cency, could dream that such persons 
as Lady Normanby or the Duchess of 
Sutherland would either be expected 
to remain, or would submit to do so, 
if they were requested. There never 
was an instance in which the ques- 
tions that could arise as to the house- 
hold were likely a prior? to create so 
little dispute. One part of the case 
was so clear, and the other so trivial, 
that nothing but the most perverse in- 
genuity, or the most desperate intrigue, 
could excite the slightest difference of 
opinion on the subject. 

Take the instance of Lady Nor- 
manby as a test of the principle : will 
any human being on the outer side of 
a lunatic asylum pretend to entertain a 
doubt that Sir Robert Peel’sexpectation 
of her removal was not only reasonable 
and just, but that a permission for 
her to remain under his admipistra- 
tion would have been an act either of 
the merest folly or the basest mean- 
ness? The wife of the ex-Colonial 
Secretary, whose Jamaica scheme had 
been the occasion of the change !—the 
wife of the ex-ex-Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whose government had: been 
the object of an alleged attack but a 
fortnight before, and was still the sub- 
ject of a searching scrutiny !—the wife 
of a rival aspirant to the very office 
of prime minister !—this lady to seek 
or to consent to remain a real or sus- 

ected spy on the proceedings of a 

ostile administration, was scarcely 
credible ; but if such want of delicacy, 
such utter degradation on her ‘part, 
or rather, let us say in justice to her, 
on the part of her husband, was a pos- 
sible thing, it was an additional rea- 
son why it should not be suffered to 
take place. Almost the same thing 
may be said of the sisters of Lord 
Morpeth. The very idea of such 
ladies continuing about court, not 
as friends or visitors, but as official 
persons, in privileged, and indeed 
com attendance on the Queen’s 
person, was utterly absurd, and esseni- 
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tially incompatible with the formation 
of a ministry formed on the very dis- 
placement of the political party to 
whom those ladies were so closely al. 
lied, and by whom, be it observed, they 
had been appointed to their situations, 
Can any man say that Sir Robert 
Peel was not entitled to expect that 
those ladies would cease to hold office 
if he was to be prime minister? He 
was entitled to expect it as a test of 
confidence; he was entitled to de- 
‘mand it as a source of strength. It 
was not, perhaps, necessary that the 
Queen should confide at all in Sir 
Robert Peel. It was not, perhaps, 
necessary that she should call in the 
aid of the Conservative party. But 
it was impossible, if she had not been 
badly and basely advised,thatshe should 
confide in him to the effect of making 
him her minister, without confiding in 
him to the full extent which that charac- 
ter reasonably required; it was im- 
possible that she should continue to 
appeal to the Conservative party to 
-form a government, unless she was 
resolved to give them fair play against 
their self-displaced opponents. The 
continuance of such appointments in 
the household was a manifest contra- 


diction to the course which her Ma- 
jesty was, by Lord Melbourne's ad- 


vice, pursuing at the time. If Ladies 
Normanby, Sutherland, and Burling- 
ton, were, at all hazards, toremain about 
court, no new minister ought to have 
been selected, to whom their continu- 
ance would be reasonably objection- 
able. Ifa person of Sir Robert Peel's 
party, and in his position, was to be 
chosen as minister, the removal of 
those ladies was implied as a sine qua 
non. 

The proposition that we haye now 
heen maintaining is so self-evident, 
that any direct contradiction to it has 
searcely been hazarded by the minis- 
terial party in the late discussion. 
The proposition must be considered 
on abstract principles, and a» invol- 
ving a general rule. It cannot be de- 
cided in one way for a Whig admi- 
nistration, and in another for a Tory 
one. It cannot be one thing at one 
time, and another thing at another, It 
involves two questions,—ovye of fact, 
and another of principle, both of them, 
luckily, of very easy decision. Ist, Is 
it. possible, in point of fact, that the 
character of the female officials in at- 
tendance on the person of a Queen- 
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regnant, may become.a souree of weak- 
ness and embarrassment to the admi- 
nistration intrusted with the govern- 
ment of the country? 2d, ‘If so, isa 
minister entitled to expect, and entitled 
to decline office if he does not receive, 
that degree of control over the house- 
hold which will remove the sources of 
weakness and embarrassment thence 
arising? We believe there is no one 
so blind as not to see that the first. of 
these questions must be answered in 
the affirmative; and if this be done, 
the same must follow by necessary in- 
ference as tothe second. We believe 
we might go further, and say that 
every minister is responsible for the 
whole officers that he either appoints 
or allows to remain about the sove- 
reign’s court. We cannot entertain 
a doubt that the minister whe would 
either place or permit improper per- 
sons to remain about the Queen-reg- 
nant, especially when that Queen is 
young aud inexperienced, would be 
directly responsible for his conduct. It 
is not necessary to argue the case here 
on that footing; but the supposition 
brings out the principle, and the exist- 
ence of a responsibility, in any such 
cases, implies a right of control in all. 

Let it not be supposed that we are 
in the slightest degree disputing the 
power of the Queen to nominate her 
ministers. So far from doing so, we 
admit it in its fullest extent, and place 
our argument on that very basis. It 
is perfectly in the Sovereign’s power 
to give or withhold her confidence as 
she pleases. She may appoint to 
office whatever minister she prefers, 
and may, if so advised, make the ap- 
pointment depend on the voices or 
views of her female attendants, or on 
any other criterion that is most agree- 
able toher. It lies, indeed, with the peo- 
ple to say whether they will ratify the 
choice ; and between the Sovereign's 
prerogative to appoint on the one 
hand, and the subject’s privilege to dis- 
approve en the other, the question will 
adjust itself in the most advantageous 
and satisfactory manner. Butwhatwe 
contend for is this principle, that the 
Sovereign, if she does determine to 
appoint an individual as minister, must 
give him all the powers which are ne- 
cessary for his acting without embar- 
rassment or disadvantage, in so far as 
her court is concerned, If she is to 
repose confidence, she must not do it 


‘by halves, .but must.be. prepared to 
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follow it out-to the full and legitimate 
extent to which, in reason and fairness, 
it can beurged, If that confidence is 
not to be fully given, it ought not. be 
offered at all. 
' The truth of this principle is, in- 
deed, so manifest to common sense, 
that the Whig’ party have found it 
wholly impossible to confine their de- 
fence tosuch untenable ground asits di- 
rect and downright denial. They have 
tried to rouse the country to take their 
part upon a totally different footing— 
on the allegation that Sir Robert Peel 
insisted that the whole ladies of the 
household should be removed, It is 
true that this defence of the minis- 
terial advice has been, in appearance, 
relinquished by the ministerial lead- 
ers, and admitted to rest on an erro- 
neous impression; but it is not yet 
abandoned by the main body of their 
underlings or followers, and it be- 
comes necessary for us, therefore, not 
to accept as a concession, but todemon- 
strate as a proved fact, that it is, and 
ever was, wholly false and groundless. 

The grave allegation to which we 
refer, rests exclusively on the autho- 
rity of the Melbourne Cabinet. It is 
contradicted or rendered ineredible b 
the following important articles of evi- 
dence :— 

1, It is contradicted by the express 
declaration of Sir Robert Peel, that 
he never contemplated any sweeping 
change in the female part of the house- 
hold, or any other control over it, than 
such as might relieve him from the 
embarrassment and humiliation of re- 
taining about the Queen the imme- 
* diate eonnexions of the ex-ministers. 

Sir R. Peel’s declaration of his inten- 
tion in this respect, is confirmed by the 
concurrence of everyone of his poli- 
tical friends to whom it was commu- 
nicated. 

2. It is contradicted by the whole 

robabilities of the case. It is most un- 

ikely that any minister, in the infancy 
of his power, and even while it was 
scarcely in embryo, would run coun- 
ter to his sovereign’s wishes, by. mak- 
ing a demand so sweeping, so un- 
usual, and so unngcessary. It is im- 
possible, indeed, that her - Majesty 
could ever have entertained an impres- 
sion of that nature, unless she.had 
been induced to adopt it, both by the 
strongest present persuasions and the 
previous calumnies . against 
_the Conservative leaders on the part 
’ of those about her, Be 
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3. It is contradicted: by the whole 
conduct of the parties. A demand by 
Sir R, Peel of the nature alleged, 
would have been harsh and extreme, 
according to any view of the question. 
According to the Whig view, accord- 
ing to the tone of all their organs and 
dependents, it would have been insult- 
ing and despotic. If such an insulting 
and despotic demand had been made, 
what would have been, what perhaps 
ought to have been, the answer? 
‘¢ The proposition thus insisted in is so 
unwarrantable and unbecoming, as to 
make it impossible for her Majesty to 
hold further communication with the 
individual who made it.” But this is 
not done. The proposition, whatever 
it was, was so far entertained as to be- 
come the subject of consultation and de- 
liberation with the Cabinet; and an an- 
swer was returned by the Queen, upon 
advice given to her, not breaking off 
the negotiation, but merely adhering 
to her own view, and leaving Sir Ro- 
bert Peel to proceed with the task 
committed to him, if he chose to dose, - 
under the restraint so imposed. 

Further, if Sir Robert Peel had made 
an excessive demand, but was still to 
be intrusted with the formation of a 
ministry, the proper answer to be re- 
turned to him was, not an absolute re- 


fusal of all that he was supposed to 


have asked, but a refusal only of that 
part of it which was inadmissible, and 
a concession of the remainder, It 
should have been said :—** You have 
asked the dismissal of the whole house- 
hold; that is unreasonable, and will 
not be granted, But, if you are to he 
minister, you are entitled to the re- 
moval of the late ministers’ near re- 
latives ; that is reasonable, and you 
shall have it.” This was not done; and 
therefore it must be held that no part 
even of Sir Robert Peel’s alleged de- 
mand, or supposed demand, was deem- 
ed admissible. The objection was not 
to the extent of the demand, but to any 
demand whatever that. touched the 
female part of the household, even in 
its most obviously objectionable parts. 

But, finally, the question of faet 
now at issue; is set atrest by the written 
evidence on the subject. On the one 
hand, the letter of the Queen, though 
worded by- her advisers in vague and 
somewhat general terms, is a complete 
proof that Sir Robert Peel’s proposal 


_.was, not understood to go beyond the 


ladies of the bedohamber.. On the 


_other hand, the letter of Sir Robert 
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Peel to the Queen, on resigning his 
commission, professes to contain a 
precise account of the negotiations 
that had passed, and the points on 
which the treaty had been broken off. 
It places the matter of the household 
appointments on this explicit footing 
—that, while Sir Robert Peel required 
merely the removal of some of the 
ladies, the Queen was advised to re- 
tain them att. Nothing can be more 
clear than this explanation of the point 
of difference given in that letter—no- 
thing was more important than this 
part of the statement as affecting the 
relative position of the parties. No- 
thing could more imperatively call for 
contradiction if itwas untrue—nothing 
could be more conclusive if it remained 
uncontradicted. It isone of the plainest 
principles of evidence, that with refe- 
. rence to oral communications, to which 
there are no witnesses, the record of 
what has passed, stated in correspond- 
ence by one party, and uncontroverted 
by the other, must be held as, in all ma- 
terial points, fixing the facts. It is 
needless to add, that even if there had 
been a previous misapprehension, this 
statement by Sir Robert Peel must be 
held to have cleared it up, and to have 
placed the question on its true basis. 

According, then, both to the real and 
the written evidence on the subject, 
the question in dispute was, whether, 
in respect to a household consisting 
partly of the nominees and near rela- 
tives of the retiring ministry, it was 
right and reasonable in Sir Robert 
Peel to expect that, when he was called 
to the administration, some of the 
ladies in office should be removed ; and 
whether he was justified in declining 
to proceed further in his task when the 
Queen was advised to declare that she 
would not part with any oNE oF THEM. 

When the question is thus fairly 
stated, its merits are so self-evident, 
that it would be an insult to common 
sense to discuss it further. The con- 
duct of Sir Robert Peel was that 
which every honourable, wise, and 
prudent man would have adopted in 
the same circumstances. It is so per- 
fectly and palpably right, and the con- 
trary would have been so manifestly 
wrong, that we think he would be 
scarcely entitled to any praise for what 
he did, if in these days the simple and 
straightforward discharge of a plain 
duty in public life did not deserve eu- 
lo m its very rarity. 


at else, indeed, should Sir Robert 
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Peel have done? The Radicals have 
suggested one course, and the Whigs 
another. A leading organ of the inde- 
pendent Radical party has hinted that 
he should have postponed his demand as 
to.the household until he had secured 
a large majority in the House of Com- 
mons. Lord John Russell has said, 
that whatever embarrassment the de- 
nial of his proposition might occasion 
to Sir Robert Peel’s government, he 
ought to have submitted to that evil, 
and have trusted to the ultimate gene- 
rosity of the Queen. 
. Tory truth and principle are as 
different things as possible from either 
Radical trickery or Whig truckling. 
Whatever Sir Robert Peel was at any 
time to demand on this point, he was 
bound to demand at first: whatever 
he had a right to expect from the 
Queen's justice in support of her new 
administration, he was not entitled to 
leave to her generosity. He deserves, 
therefore, and he will receive from all 
upright, independent, and intelligent 
men, the approbation that is due to 
one who has honestly adhered to a 
public duty, where other men would 
have betrayed it: who has maintained 
the interests of the empire, and the 
honour of himself and his party, at the 
sacrifice of immediate power, and at 
the hazard of even offending his Sove- 
reign. By no one, however, we be- 
lieve, will his conduct be so fully ap- 
preciated as by that Sovereign herself, 
when a little time and reflection shall 
have broken the spell that evil influ- 
ences have, for a while, cast around her. 
II. The same case that fully vindi- 
cates. Sir Robert Peel, contains the 
heavy condemnation of the Melbourne 
Cabinet, Let us only point out some 
special considerations that affect the 
proceedings which it has adopted. 

1. After declaring itself defunct, 
and professing to make way for the 
appointment of a new ministry on 
whom the government of the country ~ 
was to devolve in a peculiar and dif- 
ficult crisis, the Melbourne Cabinet 
interposed an insurmountable obstacle 
to the very arrangements which they 
had rendered necessary, by advising 
her Majesty to insist in an unreason- 
able demand, and to retain about her 

rson individuals whose continuance 
in office was incompatible with either 
the reality or the appearance of that 
confidence, without which no minister 
ought to receive or to accept of office. 
2. The Melbourne Ministers stand 
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in the peculiarly delicate and novel 
situation of having tendered an advice 
to the Crown to this effect, that while 
they were themselves to retire, their 
own wives and sisters were to retain 
place and pay, and were to continue 
as channels of intrigue, calculated from 
the beginning to embarrass, and in the 
end to supplant, the administration to 
which, in the mean-time, they were 
forced to give way. 

3. The leaders of the Melbourne 
party have been guilty of no ordi- 
nary culpability in endeavouring to 
fasten upon Sir Robert Peel a charge 
of usurpation and injustice, which 
they have now indeed been forced to 
acknowledge as groundless, but of 
which the true nature was as apparent 
after the receipt of Sir Robert Peel's 
letter to the Queen, as after the expla- 
nation which he gave in Parliament. 
The Duke of Wellington has well 
said that they ought at the first to 
have ascertained the facts as to which 
they were to advise before they gave 
their advice. It was plainly, indeed, 
their duty to the Queen and the coun- 
try to see in writing what Sir Robert 
Peel’s demand truly was, before they 
recommended its rejection. At all 
events, the letter of Sir Robert Peel 
ought to have undeceived them, and 
to have prevented all the misrepresen- 
tation in which they afterwards chose 
to indulge. But as on the receipt of 
that letter they gave no sign of sur- 
prise, and advised no statement in 
answer, the presumption is, that from 
the very first they knew the precise 
state of the fact as there set forth. 

The proceedings of the Hon. Wil- 
liam Cowper are an apt illustration 
of the course which the Whigs have 
pursued. That gentleman, the nephew 
and private secretary of Lord Mel- 
bourne, having vacated his seat for 
Hertford by accepting the office of 
Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital, 
offered himself again to his constitu- 
ents in an address dated on Monday 
the 13th May, containing the follow-. 
ing choice morsel of rhetorical arti- 

ce :— 

«Every dictate of feeling and ho- 
nour, of loyalty and justice, impel me 
at all hazards to support our Queen 
in her noble resistance to the cruel 
attempt so unworthily made to wrest 
from her Majesty a prerogative hither- 
to unquestioned; and to usurp the 
power of dismissing, at the minister's 
will, those ladies of her court, whom, 
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from their sympathy and devotion, and 
from long acquaintance, her Majesty 
could look upon as friends.” 

On what grounds, we ask, was this 
violent attack made upon Sir Robert 
Peel, the party principally implicated 
in these proceedings? In the position 
in which Mr Cowper stood, we cannot 
suppose that he had not information 
from Lord Melbourne as to the facts ; 
and either his information must have 
been false, or Mr Cowper must have 
known of Sir Robert Peel’s letter of 
Friday, in which the same explanation 
of his views is given as that which he 
verbally submitted to Parliament. If 
Mr Cowper knew of that letter, his 
opinion of the transactions that passed 
could not afterwards be materially 
changed. But let us hear how he ex- 
presses himself, after he has heard in 
debate the same statements which he 
must have previously seen in writing, 
when he denounced the conduct of the 
Tory leaderinthetermswe have quoted. 
On Wednesday the 15th May he again 
addresses his constituents, informing 
them of the favourable progress of his 
canvass, and thus expresses himself as 
to the events of which he had previ- 
ously spoken :— 

‘©The explanations which have 
taken place in Parliament since my first 
address, and which certainly remove aut 
grounds for ascribing ANY BUT PROPER 
AND LOYAL motivEs fo the leaders of the 

Tory party in their late negotiations, 
assure us of the re-establishment of the 
Whig Administration, whose career 
of sound and practical reform, if duly 
supported by the people of this coun- 
try, will not suffer from this momen- 
tary interruption”!!! The logic of 
this precious paragraph is quite 
unique ; it runs in substance thus :— 
“‘ The disclosures which have been 
made, and which prove that the lead- 
ers of the Tory party have been gross- 
ly calumniated, will have naturally 
prepared you for the official restora- 
tion of their ¢calumniators, who are 
thus happily re-established on the 
strength of their own detected calum- 
nies.” A consummation more con- 
sistent with reason or justice cannot 
well be conceived. We know not to 
what considerations of prudence or 
compulsion we owe this change of 
tone; but it affords a pretty satisfac- 
tory answer to the outcry of the Whig 
tes Most people, however, we be- 
ieve, will be of opinion, that the base- 
ness of the origifal attack is only 
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equalled by the abjectness of the re- 
cantation. . 

. Notwithstanding, however, the ex- 
planations that hav® been given, and 
the direct and authoritative admissions 
which have been made, that those ex- 

lanations have removed all ground 

or impeaching the honour and loyalty 
of Sir Robert Peel and his friends—of 
this we are firmly assured, and daily 
experience corroborates our opinion, 
that the same system of falsehood 
which was at first adopted by the 
Whig party against their opponents as 
to these transactions, will continue, 
according to custom, to be pursued to 
the last, and that the calumny will 
only be the more vehemently reitera- 
ted, the more thoroughly it is refuted. 

4. The Melbourne Cabinet present 
the dignified and decorous appearance 
of a ministry first resigning office from 
their not possessing the confidence of 
the Commons and the country, and 
now resuming office in a week’s time, 
without one circumstance having oc- 
eurred to alter their position in that 
particular, or afford them a pros- 
pect of carrying their measures in 
the least degree more encouraging 
than before. They are in office, by 
their own confession, without the con- 
fidence of the House of Lords, with- 
out the confidence of the House of 
Commons, without the confidence of 
the nation at large. ‘The confidence 
of the Queen they can be said to pos- 
sess in no other sense than in so far as 
they have advised and persuaded her 
Majesty to prefer the attendance of 
their own female relatives to the for- 
mation of a ministry able and willing 
to assume the government, and af- 
fording the only refage from the im- 
becilities and vacillations to which we 
have hitherto been subjected, This 
is indeed a proud position for any 
party: it is peculiarly honourable for 
one which professes its pre-eminent 
attachment to popular and indepen- 
dent principles. 

But the position of the Ministry is 
not merely despicable—it is ridicu- 
Tous. Never was the hacknied quo- 
tation more laughably realized— 

** The times have been 
That, when the brains were out, the man 
would die, 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
‘And push us from our stools.” 


 Itmay be thought, indeed, that the 
brains of this ministry were out long 
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ago; but hére the breath as well as 
the brains had departed, and yet, lo 
and behold! we have a wretched re- 
surrection of the same dry and mar- 
rowless bones thats but a week before, 
we saw consigned to the grave that 
had long been yawning to reteive 


them. 


‘Still round and round the ghosts of office 
glide, 
And haunt the places where their honour 
died,” 
If, indeed, which is possible, the whole 
affair was a trick, we can remember 
no apter type of their conduct than 
the experiment of the old gentlethan, 
who put his death into the newspapers 
to see whether he would be generally 
lamented. The result of the contrivance 
in that case, we believe, was pretty 
much the same with what the Whigs 
experienced in the state of public feel- 
ing during the few days in which they 
were believed to be bond side extinet. 

But, ridiculous as the present posi- 
tion of the Whig administration is, it 
is singular to find Lord Melbourne so 
insensible to the true nature of the 
ease against him, that, while professing 
the most philosophical indifference to 
those accusations to which he is most 
obnoxious, he directs his whole efforts 
to the refutation of a charge by which 
he never has been, and never will be 
assailed, that of ‘running away from 
his post,’ to which, on the contrary, 
the public admits that he has always 
adhered with the most determined 
tenacity, and to which, after a mo- 
mentary and reluctant separation, he 
has.sinee with such alacrity returned. 

It is possible, however, and we say 
this seriously, that an explanation of 
Lord Melbourne’s conduct may exist, 
Jess unworthy of one who has been so 
highly honoured by his Sovereign’s 
confidence, and has been permitted by 
his country to hold the office of first 
Minister of the Crown. Itis conceiva- 
ble that; with all his faults, Lord Mel- 
bourne, who is admitted to have recom- 
mended the Conservative party as his 
successors—from his conviction, we 
presume, that in no other hands could 
the destinies of Great Britain be safe, 
—has consented to resume office. for 
a time, in order to shield the country 
from the curse of a Normanby or a 
Durham administration. 

III, With regard to the effect of all 
these proceedings upon the fate of the 
country andthe success of the Conser- 
Yative party, we do not entertain the 
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shadow of a doubt. We are not of those 
who think that they will tend to shake 
the authority of the Crown. The people 
of Great Britain will retain as firmly 
as ever their devotion to the throne, 


and their respect and attachment to 


its present oceupant. But they will 
more than ever hate and despise the 
evil advisers who have hazarded the 
welfare of the nation by a pitiful in- 
trigue about the retention in place of 
a few bedchamber women, the mem- 
bers of their own immediate fami- 
lies. The Whigs have, indeed, con- 
trived by this last affair to do what 
could scarcely have been thought pos- 
sible—to sink themselves in universal 
estimation still lower than they were 
before. 

~ If the Conservative party was not 
otherwise in a condition to govern 
the country, it is as well that it 
should be prevented by this impedi- 
ment from assuming office, as that it 
should have been expelled from power 
after once attaining it. The disap- 
pointment it has sustained, is less of a 
disgrace and less of a defeat. If the 
country is not yet tired of change and 
agitation ; if its eyes are not yet 
opened to the delusions of Whig liber- 
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ality; if it is still content with theo- 
retical seiolists and practical blunder- 
ers, the Conservative party have no 
right to expect,.and we have no de- 
sire that they should obtain, office. But 
if the time for themis at last come; ifthe 


great mass of the people are disgusted 


with the present state of things, where 
no one is safe and no one is satisfied 
where the advocates of Reform find 
none of the benefits of reformation, 
and the lovers of stability feel all the 
mischiefs of revolution; if the de- 
liberate and decided preference of 
an able and honest Administration 
to the present rotten and rickety 
Cabinet has become a prevailing feel- 
ing, then the success of the Conserva- 
tive party is but postponed for a 
moment, and its late difficulties will 
only the more ensure and confirm its 
ultimate triumph and ascendency. 
The date of that desirable consumma- 
tion is, we firmly believe, not far dis- 
tant; but, at all events, the great 
leaders of our party have for us and 
themselves maintained the high moral 
and constitutional position which be- 
comes us, and which is all the more 
conspicuous from the abject degrada- 
tion of our opponents. 





~ The Duke of Wellington spoke as 
follows :—‘ In addressing you, m 

Lords, on the present occasion, I sha 

endeavour to imitate the moderation 
of a part of what the noble viscount 
has said; and, in doing so, I think 
that I shall pursue the course which is 
most becoming to my own situation, 
most suitable to the subject I have to 
discuss, and most agreeable to the 
feelings of your Lordships ; and, my 
Lords, in order that I may sustain the 
same tone of moderation with which I 
commence, I will take the liberty of 
laying out of the question those re- 
ports to which the noble viscount has 
' referred, and which, in my opinion, 
have nothing to do with the subject 
now before your Lordships. Prob- 
ably, if I were inclined to enter into a 
discussion of those reports, I could 
find a little to say upon them likewise ; 
and, in referring to them, I might be 
induced, as the noble viscount has 
been induced, to d from that tone 
of moderation to Which it is my firm 
intention to adhere throughout the 
whole of the address which I am now 
about to make to your Lordships, I 


“certain 


must however say, that I have one 
advantage over the noble viscount in 


respect to reports. I have served the 
sovereigns and the public of this coun- 
ks for fifty years, and throughout the 
whole of that period I have been ex- 
posed to evil report and. to good re- 
port, and I have still continued to 
serve on through all report, both good 
and evil, and thus I confess myself to 
be completely indifferent to the nature 
of reports. It does, however, sur- 


prise me to find that, in the course of 


the last few days, I have been traduced 
as having ill-treated my most graci- 
ous Sovereign—I, who was about to 
enter into her service, and to be re- 
sponsible for her government—for no 
other reason that I know of, save that 


I was going at my time of life to take 
‘upon myself the trouble of sharing in 


the government. Having been so 
treated all my life, I have gained the 
advantage of being able to preserve 
my pet under it, and this advai- 

I have over the noble viscount, 
seems strangely sensitive about 
reports circulated respecting 
him, with as little foundation as the 
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reports about myself, which I have 


just mentioned to your Lordships. 
The noble viscount commenced the 
observations which he addressed to 
your Lordships, by stating that he ex- 
pected that I should have commenced 
the discussion of these subjects, and 
not himself. I am much obliged fo 
the noble viscount for the compliment 
he thus offered me; but, unless a 
question had been put to me pointed- 
ly, I do not know that I should have 
had any occasion to give any explana- 
tion respecting them. I certainly 
should not have thought it necessary to 
give any explanation to-day, had I not 
been called upon by what has just 


been stated by the noble viscount ;~ 


for Ihave heard that a most full, a 
most distinct, and a most satisfactory 
explanation of these transactions, was 
given by my right honourable friend 
the member for Tamworth last night 
in another place. However, my Lords, 
I admit that you have reason to ex- 
ect, when a member of your body 
been engaged in such negotiations 

as these, that he should explain to you 
what has passed, especially when he is 
called upon to explain by one of his 
brother peers. My Lords, it is per- 
fectly well known that I have long 
entertained the opinion that the Prime 
Minister of this country, under exist- 
ing circumstances, ought to have a seat 
in the other house of Parliament, and 
that he would have great advantages 
in carrying on the business of the So- 
vereign by being there. Entertaining 
such an opinion, it was only to be ex- 
pected that I; who on a former occa- 
sion had acted upon it, should, if again 
called upon by my Sovereign, recom- 
mend her to select a member of the 
House of Commons to conduct the af- 
fairs of her government. When the 
noble viscount announced in this 
House on Tuesday last that he had re- 
signed his office, the probable conse- 
quences of that annunciation occurred 
to my mind, and I turned my atten- 
tion in consequence to the state of the 
government at the present moment— 
to the state of the royal authority— 
to the composition of the royal house- 
hold—and to all those circumstances 
which were likely to come under. my 
consideration, in case I were called 
upon to assist in advising the compo- 
sition of another administration. I 
confess that it appeared to me impos- 
sible that any set of men should take 
‘charge of her Majesty’s government 


without having the usual influence and 
control over the establishment of the 
royal household—that influence and 
control which their immediate prede- 
cessors in office had exercised before 
them. As the royal household was 
formed by their predecessors in office, 
the possession of that influence and 
that control over it appears to me to 
be especially necessary, to let the pub- 
lic see that the Ministers who were 
about to enter upon office had, and pos- 
sessed, the entire confidence of her 
Majesty. I considered well the na- 
ture of the formation of the royal 
household under the Civil List Act 
passed at the Commencement of her 
Majesty’s reign. I considered well 
the difference between the house- 
hold of aQueen-consort, and the house« 
hold of a Queen-regnant. The Queen- 
consort not being a political person 
in the same light as a Queen-regnant, 
I considered the construction of her 
Majesty’s household—-I considered 
who filled offices in it—I considered 
all the circumstances attendant upon 
the influence of the household, and 
the degree of confidence which it 
might be necessary for the govern- 
ment to repose in the members of it. 
I was sensible of the serious and anxi- 
ous nature of the charge which the 
minister in possession of that control 
and influence over her Majesty’shouse- 
hold would have laid uponhim. I was 
sensible that in every thing which he 
did, and that in every step which he 
took as to the household, he ought to 
consult. not only the honour of her 
Majesty’s crown, and her royal state. 
and dignity, but also her social condi- 
tion, her ease, her convenience, her 
comfort—in short, every thing which 
tended to the solace and happiness of 
her life. I reflected on all these con- 
siderations as particularly incumbent 
on the ministers who should take 
charge of the affairs of this country. 
I reflected on the age, the sex, the 
situation, and the comparative inex- 
perience of the Sovereign on the 
throne ; and I must say that, if I had 
been, or if I was to be, the first person 
to be consulted with respect to the 
exercise of the influence and control 
in question, I would suffer any incon. 
venience whatever rather than take 
any step as to the royal household 
which was not compatible with her 
Majesty’s comforts, There was an- 
other subject which I took into con- 
sideration—JI mean the possibility of 
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making any conditions or stipulations 
in pe 2 to iy H ekclee a this ‘in- 
fluence and control over the house- 
hold. It appeared to me that the 
person about to undertake the djree- 
tion of the affairs of this couhtry, who 
should make such stipulations or con- 
ditions, would do neither more nor legs 
than this—etipnieee PPE he would not 
perform his duty, that he would not 
advise the Crown in a case in which 
he thought it his ‘duty to’ advise the 
Crown, in ‘order that he might obtain 
place. 1 thought that no-man could 
make such a stipulation, and consider 
himself worthy of her Majesty's confi- 
dence, or entitled to conduct the affairs 
of the country. 1 thought it impossible 
that such a stipulation should be made. 
Nor did I think it possible that the 
Sovereign could propose such a stipu- 
lation or condition to any one whom 
her Majesty considered worthy of her 
confidence. First of all, the Sovereign 
making or proposing such a stipula~ 
tion, must suppose that her ministér 
was unworthy of the confidence of the 
Crown ; but suppose him to be worth 
of confidence, and to break off all com- 
munication in consequence of the pro- 
posal of such stipulations, why I really 
thought that the Sovereign would be 
placed’ in a very disagreeable’ and 
awkward position—a position into 
which, I am‘ thoroughly conyinced 
from what I have seen of the Sove- 
reign now on the throne, she never 
will be thrown. ~ With respect, my 
Lords, to the share J took in these 
negotiations, I have to state to your 
Lordships that I waited by command 
on her Majesty on Wednesday ‘last. 
I am not authorized to state what 
passed in conversation between her 
Majesty and me upon that oceasion, 
not having felt it necessary to request 
her Majesty’s permission to do so. 
What I will state to’ pour Lordships 
is this—that nothing there passed in- 
consistent with the opinions ang prin- 
ciples which I have just explained, 
either with respect to.myself rer. 
ally, and my own conduct as to the 
formation of the government, or with 
respect to the principles on which the 
patronage of the household should be 
managed, and its conduct, control, 
and influence, supposing her Majesty 
should think proper to intrust “me 
with the administration of affairs. 
Her Majesty acted on the advice 
which I humbly tendered to her, and 
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sent for a right honourable. baronet, 
o Fond of Ha e, i anotheF place. © Tt 


7 


Fie to her Majesty to send for 


ir Robert Peel, I veritured to assure 
er Majesty that I was perfectly ready 
0 serve her, in office or ont of office: 
I preferred serving her out of office. 

Was willing to undertake to conduct 

e a hrs ‘of the goveriment in this 

Gus not in ‘office ; bat; if her Ma 

ssty and her mnjnisters preferred it, I 
was ready to conduct the duties of any 
Office ; to do, in short, whatever would 
be most convenient to her Majesty 
ang to her ministers, being disposed 
to lend all my assistance inevery pos- 
siblé way to serve her ‘Majesty, in 
whatever manner it might be thouglit 
most desirable that I ‘should ‘do ‘so. 
After I had this interview, my right 
horourable friend also waited by com- 
mand upon her Majesty.” He cer- 
tainly did consult me, and take ‘tle 
opinion of others, as has been stated, 
on the important point of the con- 
struction uf her Majesty’s household. 
T may add, my Jords, that all who were 
present upon that occasion, my noble 
and learhed friend behind (Lord Lynd- 
hurst), and several others, gave an 
opinion exactly in conformity to what 
my right honourable friend has stated 


Jn his letter; and he waited upon her 
“Majesty the following day, with the 


view of submitting such propositions 
as he should think proper, according 
to what he had stated to his intended 
colleagues. “In the course of the con- 
versation which Sir Robert Peel had 
with her Palesy on Thursday, a dif- 
ference of opinion arose with respect 
to the’ ladjes of the houseliold. My 
right honourable friend, I believe, sug- 
gested that I should be sent for, in 
order that her Majesty might have my 
opinion on the subject. The right 
honourable baronet came up to my 
house and informed me of what had 
occurred ; the discussion which had 
taken place on the subject, and what 
he ‘had’ proposed, entirely in confor- 
mity with the principles which I have 
stated to your Jordships. _ I returned 
with him to Buckingham Palace, and 
after a short time I was introduced to 
her Majesty’s presence. It is not ne- 
cessary, and indeed J have not per- 
mission, to go into the details of the 
Conversation which passed between 
her Majesty and me on that occasion. 
All that I shall say on the subject is, 
that nothing pen my part incon: 
A 
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sistent with the principles I have al- 
ready laid down, which I maintain are 
the correct principles to govern a case 
like the present, and most particularly 
that part of the subject which related to 
the administration of the influence and 
control of the royal household, suppos- 
ing her Majesty should think proper to 
call me to her government. My right 
honourable friend has stated correctly 
that part ofthe conversation which re- 
iated to the interpretation and decision 
to which her Majesty had come,— 
‘that the whole should continue as 
at present, without any change.’ This 
was her Majesty’s determination ; and 
accordingly I did, as stated in the pa- 
per, immediately communicate to Sir 
Robert Peel, who was in the next 
room, the decision of her Majesty to 
that effect. I do not know, my Lords, 
that it is necessary for me to go any 
further into this matter: we after- 
wards had a communication with other 
noble lords and right honourable gen- 
tlemen, and we found itimpossible forus 
to undertake the conduct of her Majes- 
ty’s government unless this point was 
set right. The noble viscount has 
stated that he gave her Majesty advice 
upon the subject—to write a letter on 
a statement which he admits was er- 
roneous. I don’t mean to draw. any 
conclusion from this, except that pos- 
sibly it might have been better if the 
noble viscount had taken some means 
to ascertain what the right statement 
was, before he gave the advice. Whe- 
ther the statement was erroneous or 
not, the noble viscount had a right, if 
he chose, to act on the principle that 
our advice was erroneous; that our 
demands were such that they ought not 
to have been made; but it will be well 
for noble lords not to be in so great a 
hurry in future as to give their opinion 
and advice upon such important mat- 
ters, without assuring themselves that 
they have a really correct statement 
before them. My Lords, I cannot but 
think mw the pers a on which we 

roposed to act with respect to the 
ladies of the bedchamber, in the case 
of a Queen-regnant, were the correct 
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ay 89 The public will not be- 


‘lieve that the Queen holds no political 
conversations with these ladies, and 
that political influence is not exercised 
by them, particularly considering who 
they are who fill such offices. I be- 
lieve the history of this country affords 
a number of instances in which secret 
and improper influence has been ex- 
ercised by means of similar conversa- 
tions. I have, my Lords, a somewhat 
strong opinion on this subject. I have 
unworthily filled the o‘tice which the 
noble viscount now s’ vorthily holds ; 
and I must say, Ib <e felt the incon- 
venience of an ai. malous influence, 
not exercised, perhaps, by ladies, but 
anomalous influence, undoubtedly, of 
this description, and exerted simply in 
conversations; and I will tell the noble 
viscount, that the country is at this 
moment suffering some inconvenience 
from the exercise of that very secret 
influence. My Lords, I believe I have 
gone further into principles upon this 
subject than may, perhaps, suit the 
taste of the noble viscount ; but this I 
must say, that at the same time we 
claimed the control of the royal 
household, and would not have pro- 
posed to her Majesty to make any 
arrangements which would have been 
disagreeable to her, I felt it was ab- 
solutely impossible for me, under the 
circumstances of the present moment, 
to undertake any share of the govern- 
ment of the country without that proof 
of her Majesty’s confidence. And 
now, my Lords, in concluding this sub- 
ject, I hope with a little more modera- 
tion than the noble viscount, I have 
only to add the expression of my gra- 
titude to her Majesty for the gracious 
condescendence and consideration with 
which she was pleased to listen to the 
counsel which it was my duty to offer ; 
and I must say, I quitted her presence 
not only impressed with the feeling of 
gratitude for her condescendence and 
consideration, but likewise with dee 

respect for the frankness, the intelli- 
gence, the decision, and firmness, 
which characterised her Majesty’s de- 
meanour throughout the proceedings.” 
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My First Client. 


MY FIRST CLIENT. 


Ir is a very remarkable fact.in natu- 
ral history, that when a married couple 
have collected about them a family of 
children, and begin to think it time 
that such of those children as are boys 
should acquire some means of provid- 
ing themselves with future food and 
raiment, they almost invariably put 
them to professions or to business, 
without any regard whatever to the 
fitness of the little individuals, either 
in mind, in manner, or in education, 
to the occupations to which it is their 
fate to be put, and by which they are to 
provide for themselves, and those de- 
pendant upon them, through life ; and 
perhaps it is an equally remarkable 
fact in natural history, that so per- 
verse is human nature, that if a lad 
had the luck to be apprenticed to an 
angel, he would, as he grew up, think 


(and perhaps correctly too) that it was _ 


a business for which he had no pen- 
chant, and for which his peculiar 
genius was not in anywise adapted. 

I will not stay to investigate this 
matter, but proceed to the tale of my 
first client; first explaining to the 
reader how it happened that I came 
a be in the way of having a client at 

1. 
I was one of the younger scions of 
a somewhat numerous family, and 
very early in life both my worthy 
parents imbibed an idea that it was a 
duty which they, in an especial man- 
ner, owed to me, to impress upon my 
mind, on each and every occasion, the 
positive necessity that existed for my 
concluding upon a business by which 
I could earn my future bread. 

Solemnly and seriously did my fa- 
ther, twice every week, tell me to keep 
my eyes open, and if I saw any busi« 
ness of which I approved to make him 
acquainted with the important dis- 
covery ; and solemnly and seriously 
did my worthy mother, on each of 
those occasions, give me an admoni- 
tion to choose a healthy business, and 
a money-making business, and a clean 
business, and a gentlemanly business, 
and I know not what all besides—but 
such a sing-song as I suppose has 
been rung in the ears of every young 


brat by his anxious mother, from the 
time when children first began to learn 
a business to the present time. 

My father and mother commenced 
the forcing operation upon me when 
I was about six years old, and carried 
it on until I made two orthree attempts 
to choose a business for myself, in 
pursuance of their advice; but I was 
so unfortunate in my choice, that the 
matter was taken up by those who 
thought themselves more competent 
than I showed myself to be to decide 
in so momentous an affair. 

But, anxious as were my father and 
mother that I should be satisfied with 
the business by which I was to obtain 
my living, and desirous as they were 
that I should make the choice myself ; 
yet, like many other good and simple- 
minded people in similar circumstan- - 
ces, they never once thought of giving 
me any instructions in the choice of a 
business, or any directions for obtain- 
ing any knowledge or insight into the 
mode of carrying it on—its requisite 
capital— its probable profits — its 
agremens or dis-agremens—and the 
thousand other things which give, in 
the minds of growing men and men of 
information, a preference of one busi- 
ness over another. No; I was put in 
my first breeches, and with them J, as a 
matter of course, put on all the know- 
ledge necessary to enable me to form 
a sound and rational judgment. 

I had received something like two 
hundred:admonitions from my father 
to make choice of a business, and had 
been asked, I know not how many 
times, by my most anxious mother, 
whether I had yet concluded upon any- 
thing ; in other words, I was arriyed 
at something like the sapient age of 
eight or nine years old, when the 
usual question being asked by my 
mother, whether I had yet concluded 
on any thing, I determined to end the 
matter by making a choice at once. 

My mother, in her schemes of eco- 
nomy for the management of a large 
family, frequently employed a Miss 
Jones to carry on the mystery of man- 
tua-making in our house, thus making 
the new, and furbishing up the old 
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dresses of my mother and sisters at 
something like half-cost ; and during 
her sojourn in the house, the younger 
branches of the family, of whom I was 
one, had a sort of saturnalia—revelling 
in all the luxury, of dolls and doll rags 
_and thread and needles—and stitch, 
ing and ripping—and making up and 
pulling to pieces, with more good-will, 
and ten times the ayidity, of Miss Jones 
herself ;' and, by dint of great practice, 
I became a very expert assistant to 
my senior sister in doll-dressing. 

I frequently heard my mother, in her 
confidential conversations with my 
father, tell him that Miss Jones was 
very industrious, and had got into a 
very good business, and made a great 
deal of money; and one day it occur- 
red to me, when my mother put, her 
old question, that being a good. busi- 
ness and getting a, deal of money 
were very likely requisites for me, and 

gaily answered my mother’s enquiry 
hy saying I would be an apprentice to 
Miss Jones, pois oN atts } j 

Instead. of, giving my mother great 
pleasure, as i thought I should do; by 
the announcement, she called me a 
silly lad, and told me to choose some- 
thing, more manly, as mantua-making 
was only the business of women, 
_, A few days afterwards I was taken 
by .a servant, with the rest of my 
young brothers and sisters, to see the 
performance, of a mountebank, who 
paid a stray visit to the little town in 
which we resided, I never saw suc 
aperformance , before,. and. I. sha 
never, see. any thing again that wil 
give me.such an idea as that did o 
splendour and nagnificence, .. , 
The first part of. the performance 
Was daticing on ype. slack-rope 3,and we 
children. were, standing ina row in 
breathless, expectation, wondering in 
our hearts what. dancing on a, Slack- 
rope meant, when all at once bnery 
stépped before us. a, man ina velvet 
jac 3 ] dashed a adorned with 
satin and mbbons, and covered with 
Gold lace, and, spangles, and bugles, 
glittering so, that,we scarce, could look 
at him ; and.on. his head was. beau- 
tu ab fom which, otic feather 

ere STaretuny Waynes ANG Jp AeA 
pe Fest button ; and.he had a 


splendid sash round his waist, and his 
continuations, an his ter 


vulgo sb 
sight ; 


» were white as sow. The 
eléctrical ! e al staod 
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and stared, and audibly wished that 
father and mother were there to see 
the man, he was so fine. 

He bowed to the spectators, waving 
his plumes, and displaying ‘all his 
finery, and then, ascending the rope, 
he capered about with such an. air, 
and twirled and twisted himself in all 
directions, so that my faculties of as- 
tonishment and delight were stretched 
to their yery utmost extent ; and my 
little sister Laura, who stood by my 
side, and was some two years m 
junior, ephearsd to be equally spell. 
bound with myself. She pulled my 
sleeve to. epgage. my attention, and 
whispered in my ear—* It is the king 
—I am gure it is; for nobody but a 
king could be dressed so fine, or do 
such things as he does ;” ‘ena indeed 
I was very much of my sister Laura's 
moran * ay ety 

gazed at him with all my might, 
searcely allowing my eyes to close in 
the act of winking, so, fearful was I 
of missing the slightest motion of that 
wonderful man ; and when he de- 
scended from the rope, I anxiously en- 
quinyd from the servant what he would 
oO next. i ae 

My attention was very soon attract- 
ed to sundry yards of fine flaunting 
coloured printed cotton, which were 
held up to. the gaze of the spectators, 
and to a display of fine shining ware, 
such as tea and coffee-pots and trays, 
which _I,_. in my innocence, looked 
upon as silver. li a ia 
_ Lenguired from the servant if the 
king intended to give those line things 
away; and I was then informed, in 
reply, that the gentleman, whose ap- 
pearance and performance had so 
tmauch astonished me was Hot th, king, 
but a mountebank, whose business it 
was to make money, and that he would 
sell the things, he, displayed to the 
spectators for a great deal more mone 
than, they had cost, him ;—all qhich 
uDi¢A- 
ted, in a whisper, to my little sister 


aura. ae Silas 
paid due atienrien ta the proceed- 
ings, and saw the gentleman in the 
relve Jeske going. round, offering 

e, bis. pt paper, to, the panhlen sa 





eich 


Silver | 


fe for, which, he received 3 
8, in such numbers that 


e sister Laura aad 


fe sas mauage. ta ge ect 
them as fast as they were offered. 
My lit it aes 
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het ne initrusted wi 4 ue penne 
tore to ok, an with 

ote tus ion that wes ould speiid fheth ; 

but, with the approbation or rather 

with the tacit permission of our ruar- 

dian the Servant, we py te thei together, 

and saw them hanc sl ay i 
mail in spangles, i in retiiy n for W ich 
one of those mysterious bits of paper 
was handed to nie, 

The serva it a iy to kee eet 
the paper atl it W e oH whic 
was not long ; at he | at leng h re- 
quested , to ‘surrend er it in excliage 
for a little black tray, about the size 
of my hand, with a flower ] painted 
upon it, and whieli the servant cae 
ed me Was a tobacco dish, and wort 
about & halfpenny. 

I had sense, enough to knoy We that 
our two six] ences were worth m 
than that, but in vain gehen for some- 
thing else ; ; and on finding that no- 

more was to, be had, it occurred 
to me th iy the business of ‘the miounte- 
bank cer ainly met one, of the requ: si- 
tiotis of my wortliy mother, inasmuch 
as it was evidently a mone wel a 
business ; and I forthwith Hane off 
home, as quick as my legs would carry 
me, with my tobacco dish in my 
hand. 

I went. dire ét to my mother, ane 
holding up. the a sh, told her 
met with a man fing sold those t anes 
for a shilling a-piece, and had bles y 
of custom ; that he was ; mounte 
aid dressed auch finer than my fa nde 
and that I would be an appreatias. to 
lim 

At first iny mother only laughed. at 
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serious iio iyi jay fe nar 
thé fordier 

is pone ie id i tifotaaed be 


an attorney, 
ow, wliat was meant by Beis an 
at opney. Iw reatly at a load to 
know 3 for. Ww et er lt ineant that 
was mM grind scissors on a wheel, qi 
a mai, won, had frequently s seen 
the street, an whofe once 


much, admired, or that bi 
as a missi ary to some un fee ed 
island like He Ge Crusoe, I lad n no 
ie idea an the man in the u moon ; 
‘erat indeed, were the 4 Bander. 
ing of myse f and miy sister 1 aura on 
the subject, or j eated her ¥ wisi oin to 
my. assistance on the Tee Rasa 
At aes a little light beg gan to 
dawh upon me, for i #55 ie iited 
for a new suit of clothes, and L yas 
tol that 1 was to § 0 to a new ie ool 


and I was esire to artic lar 
abel ion to ds rnit ty tat 
mi 


t be quali ed fo a bhonte 
aii fips. that. day mutt fs conch ed 
that a attorney a a schoolmaster 


me bal tea 
beat A paid A 
in baa | 


ret ithe 1€ at 
nd alter 


tention Latin, an 
was ar ut to aut. attorney 5 
serving. the usual time, mat earn 
that to be an a attorn ney, was 10t, exa 
the sar eae as o be a se oohnast ry 
I res (i itted, and seepared 
set, u my 
was 3 very | soon made the Ee prictor 
of 3 an, office in my hative ng 
aushing © ‘two Bo one oP he if 
irty little lad Gehan 
with the name of clerk), a des ae het 
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what she thought my nonsense ;. jut ol, and.a chair for a. eaney abet 
findi ing on enqui ry 2 the | Sixpences if aiiy, such there Sipe pa bg Be 
with which myself and my sister r ie er Gccupi Hay, self, ‘ 
Lapra had been intrusted, ¥ were prea esk, three chairs, ties, t Four | law 
and bona yartered away mee books, an almanac, inky; rg 
little dirty-looking t tobacco, dial t a I WO. of writing pees 4 ab nd tha 
held in my hand, h er sites ent Was i and an, ink. 4, 
changed | to ventiiehs i: \oxed ibe ed for all ae oe tree 
my ear for What she as my folly, abe pe of le é 
God help me! low often do children i Danse, cry  iiai 
of eight sears, old .g Piet a and uh pear Het AUG 8 1 appears to me, 
kicked, and cu ffed, of a Pri a8 tp serious hegre 6 to iny success- 
wise as their parents of eight-and- practice of the law, sii at 
forty ! a pleased i ey yodfathe rat and god- 
I afterw: rwards m de several other : at- sole _with, ( aN to, pre: 
tempts to select e usiness, answering pee ort sent, Ay a 1011 © 
the ea ifariou: ry ble iven mya are noth er, e i¢ the 
my ae noth er; at- name. om, a namie that T° am 
tempts were sin a ee articu o pene ause, I 
ure was at int he y ine a io BEA. saa a 0 the 
my hands, an et three weeks’ name s be tape e Dusi- 
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ness ; and that, before parents bestow 
upon a child a name which they can- 
not afterwards very well alter, they 
should duly consider to what profes- 
sion or business the child is to be de- 
voted; so that there should be, if I 
may so term it, a moral fitness betwixt 
the name and the occupation; and 
there should also be a proper and 
suitable adaptation and fitness of the 
christian to the surname. 

In both those particulars I have 
been unfortunate, I derived from my 
ancestors the name of Thropall ; and, 
as I said before, my godfathers and 
godmothers, with the consent and ap- 
probation of my father and mother, 
bestowed upon me the name of 
Gideon—by the by, it was the only 
thing they ever gave me— Gideon 
Thropall ! 

Now, a man possessed of such a 
name as that of Gideon Thropall 
might have flourished very well as a 
respectable brazier, or ironmonger, or 
a timber-merchant, or a farmer ; and 
I am not quite aware, that even the 
déad weight of such a name would ab- 
solutely have prevented a manufacturer 
from making a fortune ; but, to a pro- 
fessional man, the very sound was like 
an extinguisher. However, I was 
placed in my office, with the privilege 
of subscribing myself Gideon Throp- 
all, attorney-at-law, to any legal ‘docu- 
ment that might be submitted to such 
an operation—a name and description 
that I felt conscious was quite enough 
to scare away the most litigious client 
that ever dirtied the steps of an attor- 
ney’s office. 

I trudged to my place of business 
every morning with the punctuality of 
the town-clock ; and, after waiting 
there all day to little purpose, trudged 
home again at night, to prepare for the 
following day's repetition of the same 
routine. I wrote Gideon Thropall, 
attorney-at-law, five hundred and forty 
odd times over. I wrote the names of 
my father and mother, my sisters and 
brothers, and all my relations, male 
and female, married and single, times 
without number. I wrote the name 
and address of the gentleman whom I 
had named as my London agent, as 
regularly as the day came, as if I was 
in daily correspondence with that gen- 
tleman, though that sort of reminis- 
cence was all that he had from me 
during the first two years I practised 
as an attorney. I wrote the names of 


Pe 
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all my acquaintances, male and female, 
with their particular titles and places 


of address. I wrote, in short, until I 
had covered every bit of my paper ; 
and I cut and slashed my quills until 
I reduced my stock to two decent- 
looking pens, and a very small rem- 
nant of athird. I had read my little 
stock of law-books until I knew their 
contents by heart ; and I had paid my 
little dirty blackguard in the other 
chamber of the office, some ten pounds 
or thereabouts, in driblets of 2s. 6d. 
a-week ; and still no client came! 

I was almost in despair, and deliber- 
ated whether I ought not to strangle 
the clerk when his next two-and-six- 
pence became due, by way of lessening 
the outgoings, when, to my surprise, 
the postman came to my door with a 
letter—the first I had received since I 
became an attorney—and lo! I had a 
client! I was so unprepared for the 
circumstance, that it was at least five 
minutes, and not until after a very 
diligent search through all my pockets, 
that I was enabled to, count out the 
necessary ninepence for the postage 
of the letter. 

My father had an elderly friend of 
the name of Lee, who, some two or 
three-and-twenty years previous to my 
commencing practice, had retired into 
private life on the disbanding of a 
regiment of local militia, of which he 
had been the commander, carrying 
nothing with him into his retirement 
from his military career, but a pig- 
tail, and the title of colonel ; both of 
which he had borne for so many years, 
that he would have felt the loss of 
either as a real privation. 

He was a man of property and of 
a kind disposition ; and, during my 
clerkship, he had often promised me 
his patronage, when the time should 
arrive that I could undertake business 
on my own account. It was, there- 
fore, with no surprise that I saw, on 
glancing my eye over the letter, that 
I was indebted for my client to the re- 
commendation of Colonel Lee, though 
I was somewhat surprised to find that 
the letter related to business connected 
with the local militia, from the com- 
mand of which the worthy colonel had 
retired so many years previously. 

It was a letter from a person named 
Buckley, who, it appeared, had writ- 
ten to me respecting a drum belonging 
to the regiment. But his letter shall . 
speak for itself, for I have carefully 
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preserved the original document, on 
account of its being the first letter I 
ever received on business :— 


« Smx,—I am commanded by my 
kornall—Kornall Lee—the kornall of 
the Condate local militia, to put the 
case in your hands in respect of the 
regimentle drum. And, sir, my kor- 
nall commands me to request that you 
will instantly, upon the receit of this, 
write a very savage lawyer's letter to 
Mrs Revett, and to all others whom 
it may concern, commanding her to 
deliver up the said drum, with the 
sticks and the ticking-case, to me 
forthwith, upon pain of all that will 
follow ; for, sir, my kornall is deter- 
mined to have it back, cost what it 
may. And, sir, the said drum was lent 
by me to John Revett, the husband 
of the said Mrs Revett, and by the 
consent of the kornall, and she has 
parted with it to somebody else; and 
you will please to rummage up -her 
consarns, and threaten her with fire 
and brimstone if the said drum is not 
delivered to me without delay; and 
she lives in Glover's Court, in the 
Horsemarket, on the left-hand side in 
the Horsemarket in Warnton ; and so 
you will please to write instantly of 
the receit of this, according to the 
command of my kornall,—and I am, 
sir, your friend and well-wisher, 

Tuomas BuckLey, 
Late drum- major, Condate 
local militia. 


« N.B.—Sir, I live at No. 2 in Tib 
Lane in Manchester, and since I left 
of the drum-majoring line, I carry on 
the tailoring department. 

** To Mr Gibbin Thropple, 

Atturney-at-law.” 


I wrote a long letter in due form to 
Mrs Revett, threatening her with as 
much fire and brimstone as I could 
conveniently put in the compass of a 
sheet of paper ; but I suppose she was 
too old a soldier to be terrified by 
such a flash in the pan as a lawyer's 
letter, for she treated both me and my 
client, the drum-major, with silent 
contempt, and took not the smallest 
notice of my fierce application. 

It was about ten days after I had 
spoiled my first sheet of paper in the 

-way of business, that I was standing 
in the street, talking to a farmer who 
had got into a dispute about a sack of 
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meal, and whom I was doing my very 
best to convert into a client, when a 
stout bulky man of middle age, or 
somewhat more, but of very erect 
figure and respectable bearing, walked 
towards us, and stopped, and by an 
insinuating and beseeching sort of 
look, gave me to understand that he 
wished to speak to me. 

I had done my very utmost in the 
way of recommending myself to the 
too complacent farmer, and had for 
some time perceived that my attempt 
was a forlorn hope, and I consequently 
without delay answered the intelligible 
telegraph of the stout bulky man, and 


_ turned from the farmer to him; and 


this I did the more readily, as it af- 
forded me an opportunity of showing 
the easy agriculturist that, if he would 
not bite, another would. 

*¢ 7] am come, sir,’”’ said the stout 
bulky man, “ about the regimentle 
drum; the kornall can’t rest about 
it, and I am come, sir, to see if you 
have got it.” 

Here, then, was the ex-drum-major 
himself, and, as I had him fast, an 
avowed and proper client in person, I 
determined to make the most of him. 
I desired him to accompany me to my 
office, to which place I took care. to 
lead my fat friend in procession all 
round the town, that the world in 
general, and the inhabitants of my 
native town in particular, might see 
that I really and truly had a client. 

Arrived at the offiie, I led the 
worthy drum-major to my own room, 
to the particular amazement of my little 
sooty-faced clerk of all work, who, 
never having seen a client during his 
practice, had a very indifferent notion 
of what such a thing might be, and 
was quite prepared to believe that it 
meant either a man or a fish, as he 
might be instructed. 

For the first time in my life, a bona 
Jide client sat in a chair in my office ; 
and I explained to him, inanswer to his 
enquiries, the sort of application I had 
made to Mrs Revett, and the result, 
which, in the language of an excise. 
man, was “ nil.” 

‘© Well!” said the ex-drum-major, 
his countenance colouring like a tur- 
key-cock with rage—‘* Well! that 
Mrs Revett is the greatest old she- 
dragon that ever was born! But she 
always was the same when her hus- 
band John Revett was in the regi- 
ment—and he had no more music in 
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him than a ctickoo—whenever she said 
the word: Only to think that she has 
received that beautiful savage letter of 
yours, and yet has the impudence to 
keep the drim! That woman, sir, 
has no thought of a hereafter, and as 
she has stole the regimentle drum, it’s 
plain she'd steal the triple crown from 
the Pope himself, if she had the oppor- 
tunity. Eh! she’s an abandoned bit 
of brimstone! But do, sir, try her 
once more—give her a reg’lar broad- 
side—threaten to excommunicate her 
—or imprison her—or sell her up— 
or, what's a fiery Facias ?—I've heard 
of that—threaten her with that, and 
put some thundering big words in 
your letter} and if she stands that, 
why, sir, you must bring an action, 
and kill her in earnest !”’ 

I occupied a very considerable time 
talking to my client ; and, ultimately, 
it was arranged betwixt us that I 
should make another application of a 
very serious description to the obsti- 
nately disposed Mrs Revett, and that 
we should wait the result of that ap- 
plication, before we concluded upon 
the more awful proceeding of an ac- 
tion at law. oe 

Accordingly I penned a very for- 
midable letter to Mrs Revett, pointing 
out, in very strong language, the enor- 
mity and illegality of her proceeding 
in the detention of the drum, and 
threatening upon her devoted head al 
the evils that could be poured from a 
court of law, if the drum was not 
forthwith delivered to my client, the 
worthy ex-drum-major, together with 
the sticks and the ticking-case to the 
drum belonging. 

That formidable epistle was read 
several times over by the drum-major, 
and being. corrected in various places 
at his suggestion, where he thought 
the language might be rendered more 
fierce, was copied, and forwarded to 
the ihsuspecting Mrs Revett; and, 
after. a further consultation with my 
client, he wended his way from the 
office, taking with him a promise from 
mé to communicate any thing I might 
hear from Mrs Revett. _ , 

_I was greatly surprised, on the fol- 
lowing morning, to be greeted by al- 
most all my friends, as I went down 
the street, and congratulated. on my 
rising prospécts.—* Very glad to hear 
of your eee said agora Ver: 
glad to fin Oat the old Co, el is 


. 
Tending you & helping hand,” said 
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another.—* Ah, my good friend! ca- 
pital thing you'll make of the repi- 
mental drum—good business that!” 
said a third; and so I went on, run- 
ning the gauntlet through all, my 
friends and acquaintances, until at 
length I began secretly to wish the 
regimental drum at the devil, and to 
wonder seriously what had occasioned 
all my friends to be running wild on 
the subject. 

I made very minute enquiry, and 
ascertained that my frien tM eX- 
drum-major, after leaving my office, 
had adjourried toa house in the town, 
which, as its sign indicated, afforded 
entertainment for mah and horse ; and 
he there had beefed and beered, and 
smoked and grogged himself into asmall 
fever; and being a loquacious man, 
and in his own estimation an import- 
ant one withal—and knowing no one, 
and having no subject to connect him 
with the town or any body in it but 
the all-important one of the regimen- 
tal drum, he had availed*himself of that 
to its utmost extent. 

He had told a long yarn to every 
body that he could induce to listen to 
him, how his kornall had sent for him, 
and commanded him to get the regi- 
mental drum ;—how the drum had 
been lent to J ohn Revett, whose widow 
—an unsoldierlike bitch as she was—’ 
had given it_up to her son-in-law ; 
—how the kornall had said there was 
only one man in England that could 
get it back, and that was Mr Throb- 
ble; and; therefore, he had come over 
by tlie kornall’s command to state thé 
case to me ;—~and how | had written the 
most magnificent letter that ever was 
penned to Mrs Revett; and how I was 
going to make her do penance within 
a month from that day, by walking in 
the day time from one end to the other 
of the town, dressed in a white sheet; 
and with a wax candle in her hand; 
whilst he, the veracious drum-major, 
was to march before her, playing the 
rogue’s march upon the very drum 
which she had so scandalously disposed 
of, contrary to the articles of war; and, 
finally, how that my, fortune was de- 
cidedly made by the business. , . 

I was somewhat amused at the ac- 
count, and certainly, after hearing. it, 
was not at all surprised at the gratu- 


% 


lations of my friends. a 
Another ten, days passed over, and 
news from Mrs Reyett; and, as.an 

almost necessary Consequence, my - 
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friend, the ex-drum-major, was not in 
the, receipt of any news from me. 
There was ayoung ladyin the town, 
one Miss Juliana Gawkrodger by name, 
with whom I had been acaulnte from 
3 at) ti {a {34 ¥ 
my infancy, and to whom I had Jately 
paid assiduous attention, with the se- 
eret design of ultimately making her 
Mrs Thropall, Having, a consider- 
able number of spare hours every day 
at almost any body's service, I was 
frequently to be seen in the street 
dangling by the side of ,Miss Juliana 
Gawkrodger, endeavouring to possess 
her with an idea that I was a very 
amiable creature, and performing all 
those antics which young men go 
through in their attempts to, make 
themselves agreeable to the fair sex. 
I went out in the street one, morn- 
ing, and, by a preconcerted arrange- 
ment with Miss Juliana Gawkrodger, 
I accidentally met with that lady and 
her two sisters, and agreed to accom- 
pany them in 4 walk. We were pio- 
ceeding along the street, and I was 
performing all the pantomime for love 
to Miss Juliana Gawkrodger, and 
keeping up 4 noisy conversation with 
her two’tompanions, and we were all 
very lively.and gay, when a sudden 
stop was put to our proceedings by a 
voice calling out— Mr Throddle, I 
wish to say a few words to you. about 
the regimentle drum.”’ 1 turned round, 
and saw, before me the, stout . bulky 
person of the drum-major, and J could 
not help wishing that he wit s drum 
were at that. moment five hundred 
iniles from the spot. _,,,,.. ... 
I took hasty leave of the ladies, and 
returned with my client to, my, office, 
and _ reported to, him that the letter 
which Thad written and dispatched 
under his able superintendence, had 
been productive of no more. eneficial 
result than the one I had previously 
dispatched without the, advantage. of 
his inspection ; dnd that, ie he 


ly, I was led to believe that a 
vett was one of those very hard-heac 
ed old women upon whom anything 
that is Wea totally thrown away, 
inasmuch as they cannot read writing 
themselves, and either cannot uuider; 
stand, or do not heed whatever is read 
tothem by others, 
“« Well! ” said the drum-major, i 
that woman dies a paturad ‘4 ath, , 
should wonder —only to ‘Kine the 


wit 


she should still keep pospeetoa Hh 
r being ordere 


regimentle drum, aft 
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by the kornali, fo give it up, and at. 
ter receiving those two beautiful let- 


., What will the world 
come to?—a detestable old Jezebel! _— 
Sir, there is nothing left for it but. an 
action; and you must, forthwith bring 
one in the kornail’s name.” 

Lasked him 4 great variety of ques- 
tions respecting the transaction, and 
wormed from him with much labour— 
for, notwithstanding his loquacity, it 
was difficult to get any connected ac- 
count from ec dart the Hin had 
been lent upwards of twenty years ago, 
when the regiment was broken up, and 
had remained in the possession of Re- 
vett or his family from that time, .. 

Upon. receiying that information, 
I reasoned with the worthy drum-ma- 


ters from you. 


jor upon the difficulty that existed, in 


recovering the drum, in consequence 
of the lapse of time; but he appeared 
to be only half convinced. “ Thedrum,” 
he aid, ‘ belonged to his kornall; and 
I must get it.” It was in vain to ex- 
plain that length of possession took 
away the legal right ; his answer was, 
“the drum belonged to his kornall, 
and I must get it.” . f 
_,1 then took him on the other tack, 
and talked of the expense ;, and there I 
found him a little more vulnerab ale | 
showed him, clearly that ™ Fa geerett 
could have little, if any property, and 
consequently the costs of. a lawsuit 
would in all probability fall upon the 
colonel and as those costs might eyen- 
tually far exceed the value of the regi- 
mental drum, it was prudent to pause 
and consider before they warpuncnired. 

That was a puzzler to the drum- 
major: he was loth to relinquish the 
drum, and, hinted that. Mrs Revett 
might be putin prison ; but that, I told 
him, would not discharge the colonel 
fromthe costs; and, after a hard strug- 
gle, he confessed that it would be well 
to.try every other means before hav- 
ing recourse to an action at law... 

We then took. sweet counsel toge- 
ther, and ultimately came fe the con- 
clusion, that, inasmuch as I had tried 
what threatening would do, and no 
good. effect. had. heen produced, I 
should now try,a contrary course, and 
qudeavont to wheedle dpm her the 

r ich ul 


um W threats could not wrest 
from her Fase, 5 einen acai a 
an Avsonting y,.J sketched, out, the 
landest, letter that, ever,dribbled iva 
point of an attorney's pen—I di 
ae Aip ikteh Colonel 


lated on the friendship w 
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Lee had always entertained for honest 
John Revett—pointed out the example 
of others who had given up the musi- 
cal instruments of the regiment—told 
her of her own well-known character 
for honesty—and concluded by taking 
for granted that she would, as an 
honest upright woman, having a due 
respect and regard for the colonel, 
and the regiment, and her own future 
welfare, give up ,the drum forth- 
with. 

Theletter, having received the sanc- 
tion and approbation of the drum-ma- 
jor, was dispatched to Mrs Revett, and 
my client went away in the firm faith, 
that although she had shown herself 
insensible to threats, she would comply 
with the kind and conciliatory requi- 
sition now addressed to her. 


Another ten days or upwards passed ° 


away, but still no news from Mrs Re- 
vett, and consequently I had nothing 
to communicate to the drum-major. 

I was sitting in my office one morn- 
ing, giving an opinion to myself upon 
an imaginary case—for, God knows, I 
had no real case to give an opinion 
upon—when my little dirty clerk came 
to inform me that the postman had 
called with a double letter, and I forth- 
with handed out one-and-sixpence as 
the postage. ; 

I opened it in haste, but was ex- 
«eedingly mortified to find that it was 
a letter from my client, the drum- 
major, which the blockhead had en- 
closed in an envelope, and thereby 
made it double. 

He wrote like a man in a passion ; 
but his letter will explain better than 
I can—so here it is :— 


«* My dear sir,—About the regi- 
mentle drum, I have been to see the 
kornall, and he is very ill with the gout 
in his boot, and is very much put out 
of the way with the vile conduct of 
that wicked woman, Mrs Revett. He 
sears worse nor a dragoon, and talks 
of having her tried by court-martial 
for purlining the regimentle stores. 

“ Sir, the kornall says I must have 
the drum ; and, sir, it is a brass drum, 
and worth a deal of money; and I 
was nothing else but a goose ever to 
lend it to John Revett, for he never 


could play on it in his life. 

** Sir, you must tackle to that old 
viper, Mrs Revett, and bring her down 
on her marrow-bones; and you must 
make her deliver it to me, with the 
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sticks and the ticking-case ; and, sir, 
I will have it, mind that, or I’ll know 
the reason why ; and I'll not allow the 
Condate regiment of local militia, to 
which I had the honour to belong, to 
be bamboozled by an ugly old sarpint 
like Mrs Revett; and so you must 
beat up her quarters, and conquer her 
for my sake, and for the sake of the 
kornall and the regiment ; and all the 
other instruments are delivered up but 
the drum; and the old varmint has 
kept it for a very many years, only 
she delivered it to her son-in-law some 
years ago—and, sir, let me know 
when you want to see me, and I will 
come over and explain the whole case, 
and take my affidavy about the drum 
and all belonging to it, from its birth 
to this time; and I am yours affec- 
tionately, 
** Tuomas BuckLey, 
** Late drum-major, Condate 
Local Militia. 


« N.B.—Sir, the kornall cannot 
sleep night nor day, and is very vehe- 
ment—he has an attachment for the 
regimentle drum, and swears he will 
have it; and is obligated to take 
laudnam, because he cannot sheep. 

“ To Mr Gib Throttle, 
« Atturney-at- Law.” 


I answered my client’s letter. in 
terms as mild as I could use, explain- 
ing to him the difficulties that lay in 
the way of any proceeding at law, and, 
as I thought, laying down so very 
clearly the utter impossibility of suc- 
ceeding in any action, that there must 
be an end of the matter, and I should 
hear no more of it—indeed, the drum 
began to be a very sore subject. 

The town in which I live began at 
that time to partake of the political 
ferment of the period, and various 
meetings were held, and we determin- 
ed to grapple with some of the great 
questions of the day ; but we wavered 
about for a length of time before 
we could conclude what question we 
would rally round. At length, after 
much considering pro and con, we 
came to the resolution of adopting the 
Belgian - question—Belgium being a 
place with which the people of our 
town had nothing on earth todo; and 
the question being one of which no 
mortal in the place knew anything !— 
No matter for that, it showed our in- 
dependence, and our impartiality, and 
our philanthropy, and all the other 
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fine things which make men proud— 
so the Belgian question was selected 
for our adoption. 

Having made choice of a grievance, 
our next step was to have a public 
demonstration, and to that end a public 
meeting was agreed to be held. 

My friends were exceedingly anx- 
ious that I should avail myself of the 
occasion, to make a display and come 
out as an orator, and by that means 
acquire a notoriety that might be use- 
ful to me in a professional point of 
view ; and spirited by them to the task, 
and having perhaps a spice of latent 
vanity in my composition, I agreed to 
make a speech. I the more readily 
consented to do so, in consequence of 
its being represented to me that a 
friend of the family would be in the 
chair, who having a particularly fat 
unmeaning face, I should not feel ter- 
rified when looking at him, though 
clothed with the majesty of chairman ; 
whilst his good feeling towards me 
would induce him to cover any little 
imperfection that might appear, either 
in the matter of my oration, or in the 
manner of its delivery. 

Having concluded upon making my 
debut as a speaker, I proceeded to 
qualify myself for the occasion, and 
to read myself up to the subject. I 
dipped into two or three guide-books 
through the Netherlands—skimmed 
Mrs Trollope’s book on Belgium— 
hastily ran over the last hand-book for 
travellers on the Continent, and took a 
glance at every thing else that I could 
Jay my hands on that treated of Bel- 
gium, from the commencement of the 
Belgic Revolution to that time; and 
I stored up such a mass of heteroge- 
neous and undigested information in 
my head, that it would have taken 
some months, and a much sounder dis- 
crimination than mine, to separate the 
wheat from the chaff, and arrange it 
in any thing like method or useful 
order. I overread myself; and the 
consequence was, that the informa- 
tion so collected, even, had it been 
sound, would have been of no use to 
me. 

My next step was to write a speech, 
which occupied me several days. I got 
it off by heart, and I spoke and acted 
it before a large looking-glass in my 
father’s house, five times every day, 


up to and including the morning of 
the important meeting: I had a toler- 
able memory, and 


had rendered 
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myself so perfect, that I could hardly 
by any possibility fail in the deli- 
very. 

I went to the meeting, accompanied 
by a number of kind and anxious 
friends, and was placed in a most fa- 
yourable position for being seen, and 
seeing all that passed. The room in 
which the meeting was held was 
crammed, and many ladies were there, 
and, amongst the rest, Miss Juliana 
Gawkrodger and one of her sisters ; 
and, as it had got whispered about the 
town that I intended to speak on the 
subject of the meeting, it was a source 
of great gratification to me to observe 
sundry nods and winks, and looks of 
kindness and encouragement, cast upon 
me from all parts of the room. It 
appeared evident to me that I was the 
lion of the meeting. 

The proceedings were opened in 
due form, our family friend with the 
fat face being in the chair ; and two or 
three dull prosy speeches were made, 
in so stammering and hesitating a 
manner as to give me considerable con- 
fidence in myself; when, at the end of 
one of those tedious orations, my ears 
were greeted with the welcome and 
cheering call from all parts of the 
room of “ Mr Thropall! Mr Throp- 
all!” and when I stepped on the 
platform prepared for the speakers, 
and made a low and graceful ton to 
the assemblage in acknowledgment 
of the call, the clapping of hands 
and the waving of handkerchiefs by 
the ladies, and the stampings, the 
shoutings, and huzzaings of the gen- 
tlemen, were really almost sufficient 
to overwhelm a modest man like me. 

When silence was obtained, I com- 
menced my speech, slowly and deli- 
berately, and speaking with great dis- 
tinctness. I took a rapid view of 
events in Belgium preceding the Re- 
volution, and my memory served me 
so well, that no one word of my writ- 
ten speech, and no one action that 
I had studied, was forgotten. I ap- 
peared to be perfectly master of the 
subject on which I spoke, and my 
friends and the audience in general 
were in raptures. Loud and frequent 
were the ‘‘bravoes’’—the “ hear, 
hears,” and the other signals’ of en- 
couragement and approbation from the 
gentlemen, and almost perpetual was 
the clapping of hands and the waving 
of handkerchiefs of the ladies; and I 
thought I saw a tear of gratified dee 
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light trickle from the eye of Miss 
isiane Cawkted a cet 

Every sentence I uttered was ap- 
Blended to the skies; and I was so 
elated, that I'felt myself equal to any 
thing, and thought it impossible to err. 
Tn the intoxication of the moment, I 
took it into my head to itmprovise a 
part of my speech, anid to depart from 
that which [ had written. J talked 
fustian about thé opposition of the 
Church to the liberties of the people— 
quoted Hudibras, and lugged in, head 
and shoulders, ~ ; 

“ When the great drum ecclesiastic 

Was beat wit Gat instead of a stick.” 
But,” said J, by way of conclud- 
ing paragraph, before I got back to 
my written speech—‘* But,” said I, 
* the brave Belges heard the roll of 
the spirit-stirring drum—they heard 
that drum, which heretofore had‘only 
sent forth its martial sounds ‘at the 
command of a tyrant—that dram, I 
say, they now heard calling them’ to 
liberty ’—— 

«* Well done, Mister Throddle!” 
shouted a stentorian voice ‘from ‘the 
crowd—* Jay it on‘ thick about the 
regimentle drum.” 

I looked to'the place from whence 
the sound proceeded, and there | saw 
the abominable drum-major himself, 
standing in all his'erect bulkiness, the 
most ‘conspicuous object in the roum ; 
and, as Feaught sight of him, he nod- 
ded: his head;-and familiarly winked 
his eye at te. <* ~~ 

' The whole of my speech vanished 


. from my memory as though it never 


had*been. I biundered ona few words 
furthér, but all-was over! My throat 


- twas parchéd;‘I gasped for breathi; and 


I could see nobody but the drum-ma- 
jor: Preserving my consciousness, I 
appeared *to lose ‘all command over 
rhyself-I-made faces at the drum- 
major, and, raising ‘my arm, I shook 
my fist at him; and after several at- 
tempts to proceed, which terminated 
in liysterical jittberings, I descerided 
from the platform on which I was ele- 
vated, and‘so my speeth ended in the 
pees svt x xt: I - 

~-I made my way quietly, but with 
great’expedition, out-of the room, and 
then: rdn“as fast as I could to my of- 
fice; where shut myself up, andlocked 
the door.” *I wasn 4 perfect agony, 


“gtid- walked about ab -the - rate “of 


% 


some ‘teri iiles“an-hour, stamping my 
feet; atid thumping my hedd'with my 
hands, and cursing from the very bot- 
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tom of my soul every regimental drum 
jet ave es ae i pasa 
major that ever walked at the. head of 
aregimenta} band. = 

At length, so violent was my vexa- 
tion, that J burst into tears and wept 
like a child, from which I experienced 
considerable relief. Whilst I was 
striding scrote the room with the 
frenzied energy of something mad, 
weeping ohe minute and cursing the 


next, I heard a knock at the door, and, 


on enquiry, was informed that my evil 
genius, the drum-major, was waiting 
to see me. 

The announcement rendered me, if 
possible, more frantic than I was be- 
fore, and | knew not at the moment 
pe paca to go down and make an end 
of my tormentor by committing mur- 
der, or to throw myself out of the win- 
dow, and terminate the business by an 
act of self-immolation—to offer to the 
world, in fact, the glorious spectacle 
of an attorney becoming a martyr to 
the cause of an officious client. 

Before I had determined which of 
the two courses to adopt, I was aroused 
by another tap at the door, followed 
by a° request from the drum-major, 
saying, ‘* Mr Throddle, may I come 
in?” I refused with all the might of 
my lungs, at the same time giving 
yent to a whole ocean of curses against 
the drum-major, and all his family 
and connexions, and commanding him 
peremptorily to be gone from my-door. 
But he would not go, and found some- 
thing-to say on his own behalf. He 
said he did not like’ to be d——d 
throngh a door, and wished to be ad- 
mitted, that he might face the matter 
out like a man and a soldier. He par- 
leyed for upwards of an ‘hour, but I 
was inexorable, and every petition for 
admission was met by a volley of 
curses and imprecations, enough to 
annihilate any body but a drum- major, 
and by an announcement that J would 
see or write to the Colonel; and that 
with him, the accursed representative 
of his class, ] would most assuredly 
hold no farther communication. © 

The drum-major at length was wea- 
ried out, and raised the siege, and I 
was at liberty to depart from my pri- 
son-house whenever.| pleased ; but my 


pressed.so fieayily upon ny sepeiby- 
ty, “Hat I kept. close in my office 
until the shades of evening rendered 
it probable that | might pass along 
the street without being recognised. 


shocking break-down. at ‘the ‘meeting 
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I kept close house for two or three 
date; tf thé end of whith T'was com- 
pelled' tc appear in public, and to én- 
coulter” the greetings, the — come 
ments, and the banterings in aise lise, 
of all’ my friends ‘and ‘acquaintance. 
Some complimented me on’ my’ elo- 
quent display—others' affected’ to ‘en- 
quire ‘what ‘made’ me conclude “So 
abruptly—and others pretended to con- 
ddle'with me on the awkward intét- . 
Fuption “I received ‘from the drum- 
major, while T''sdw a laughing’ devil 
$H their eyé, as they asked if he was 
the ‘client ‘Ye¢orbmenddd “to” ine “by 
Colonel ‘Lee. “Never man’sufféred’so 
Béfiollsly from a drum ‘and’'a drim- 
iajor’ as ‘I did ; ‘aud’ thé'’onl thitig 
like consolation that I recel¥Bd in the 
inidst ‘Of’ my distress, was’ from’ Miss 
Juliana Gawkrodger, who kindly 'and 
fetlingly dpplatided my exertions, and 
tissured'me that every body attributed 
th ‘sudden’ und” somewhat ‘awkward 
térmifiation of my speech ‘to ‘the evil 
eye Uftliat bloatéd eigen OF whilst 
het giddy sister almost ‘spoiled Miss 
THlaGa? Wdndneds, by debit if the 

accursed drim-major was'a t alive of 
mine, he appeared to be so” much 
interested in my behalf. 

A few days restored things to their 
usual channel, and I in some measure 
got over the chagrin. I rode over to 
Colonel Lee, and explained the law of 
the case as applicable to the drum, 
and he promised to see the drum-ma- 
jor upon it; so that I flattered myself 
{had got rid of that abominable affair, 
which had been productive of so much 
trouble and annoyance. 

About three weeks afterwards, I 
was bouncing out of my office rather 
in haste and unguardedly, when I ran 
against a person whom I| almost over- 
turned. It was the postman, who said 
he was calling on me with a double 
letter, and producing it as he gave me 
the information, I saw the address was 
in the detestable scrawl of that ever- 
lasting drum-major. 

The blockhead had again inclosed 
his letter in an envelope which occa- 
sioned double postage; and though I 
would freely have given a sovereign 
to put the letter, and the writer, and 
the regimental drum also, into the 
crater of Mount Etna, yet-I felt oblig- 
ed to pay the postage and take the 
letter, lest it should be opened at the 
dead letter-office, and I should become 

.the subject of ridicule. I therefore 
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aid the postage and retired into my 
fice to read the épistle, Which was as 


‘ Sir,—I saw Kornall Lee this day, 
the 18th instant) ‘and’*he sends his 
leve to you—I ‘informed him that you 
had wrote ‘three times acdédrding to 
his directions, and had no answer con- 
cerning the brass drum. He desired 
me to inform you to commence an 
action at law forthwith ‘in his fiame 
for the recovery of the drum, it be- 
longing to him as kornaJl of the Con- 
date local’militia, “~~ °° 

*€ Sir,—As I’ was the only person 
mastér of the band at that time, and 
know Where the drum was paid 
froni, if is requested I'should Jay the 
case open to-you, that’you may act 
according a8 your judgment may Jead 
ou.  Thé drum cost £13, 13s. in 

sondon; ‘with sticks, buif carriage, 
ticking-case, and packing-case, with 
carriage down. It was placed in John 
Revett’s hands by me, lent him by his 
Biving ine ‘a most solemn engagement 
6 réturn it ‘in two days’ notice any 
time the’ kornall ‘might think proper 
to’tall for it! “The drum was properly 
painted along with all the drums of the 
regiment. I paid Darlington of Mid- 
dlewick for it. He thought proper to 
get it painted over again without ac- 
quainting any one, and afterwards 
made application for £1 for painting 
it, which undoubtedly was refused. 
He died about sixteen years back. 
Five years back I applied for thedrum, 
and repeatedly since, up to the time 
you took the case in hand. Never 
got any answer, but privately heard 
it would not be given up until that 
money was paid. I threatened the 
widow with an action, and, on her 
seeing all other instruments given up, 
she sends the drum to Warnton to her 
son-in-law, and followed herself soon 
after. His executors, also; they told 
me when I called they would not give 
itup. As I knew neither one nor the 
other had any claim to it, I thought to 
get a search-warrant and take it where 
I found it, and take them up for con- 
cealing it; but I after thought I would 
take the kornall’s advice upon it, and 
he sent me to you. 

“ Sir,—If you wish me to attend 
you at any time and place, Iam any 
time at your command; but I don’t 
like to be d——-d through a door. The 
widow’s name is Barbara, and the exe- 
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eutor’s name Wilson, beer-seller, and 
the drum a brass drum.—So no more 
at present, from yours, and so forth, 
** Toomas Buck ey, 
* Late drum-major, Condate 
*¢ local militia. 


«“ N.B.—Sir, the kornall is deter- 
mined to have the drum, and the de- 
lay makes him very unhappy consi- 
dering he has the gout. 

“ To Mr Giddy Throbbte, 

“ Atturney-at-law.” 


Though I was mortified at receiv- 
ing the letter, and anticipated nothing 
but vexation from its contents, yet I 
felt a glow of satisfaction on getting 
to the end of it, for a vista opened be- 
fore me, and I saw a prospect of put- 
ting a total end to this, to me, most 
troublesome business. The name of 
a drum was poison to me, and the 
name drum-major was almost enough 
to bring on hysterics. I forthwith 
rode over to Colonel Lee on this im- 
portant business ; for to me it was be« 
come important to get rid of it, inas- 
much as it was very evident that I 
should never have any peace as long 
as I had any thing to do with it. 
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I explained to the colonel, very 
fully and very clearly, the difficulties 
that lay in the way of his recovering 
the drum by any proceeding at law; 
pointed out the certaintyof some cost 
being incurred, and the probability of 
that cost being considerable—much 
more than the value of the drum— 
whilst the chance of recovery was at 
least problematical. I then told him 
that the drum would be given up on 
payment of the pound claimed for 
painting, and that it would be good 
policy to pay that pound and obtain 
possession of the drum, rather than 
incur the hazard of paying the costs 
of an action, and not recover the drum 
in the end. 

The colonel was of the same opin- 
ion, and authorized me to pay the 
pound and obtain the drum. toa 
on to Warnton without delay—I paid 
the pound and obtained the drum, 
with the sticks and ticking-case, and 
packed the whole off to the abomin- 
able drum-major, by whom they were 
duly received, and by that means I got 
= of my exceedingly troublesome first 
client. 
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Tuts little volume makes its ap- 
earance under no common auspices. 
. I, F. L. Mérimée was secretary 
to the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in 
Paris, The manuscript work is sub- 
mitted to a committee by the Royal 
Institute of France, whose chairman, 
M. Quatremére de Quincy, in the name 
of the commission, draws up an en- 
tirely laudatory report. We select 
the conclusion :— ‘ 
‘¢ Intrusted with the duty of rendering 
a faithful account of this work, the Com- 
mission are of opinion that they have care- 
fully pointed out the great utility and 
advantages that musf result to the art of 
painting from its publication. The Aca- 
demy approves of the opinions contained 
in the Report, and have directed that a 
copy of it be laid before the Minister of 
the Home Department.” 


Mr Taylor dedicates his translation 
of M. Mérimée’s work to the president 
and members of the Royal Academy 
in this country, under permission and 
sanction. He was urged to this task 
by the most distinguished artists, 
members of the Royal Academy ; Sir 
Augustus Wall Calcott, Sir David 
Wilkie, Mr Etty, Mr Mulready, Mr 
Hilton, Mr Phillips, and Mr Cooper. 
But he is further permitted to dedi- 
cate it tothe membersof the Royal Aca- 
demy in “ their public and collective 
capacity.” This volume, then, has the 
stamp of the highest authority, and 
must be.considered by far the most 
important work that has yet appeared 
upon the subject ; and yet, though we 
believe it to contain very valuable in- 
formation, we are. inclined to doubt if 
it will be found to merit the entire 
confidence of artists and amateurs, 
which the very greatauthorities, under 
whose sanction an@ adoption it comes 
forth, would seem to claim forit. We 
say this with some hesitation, and 
would only guard against a hasty re- 
liance upon recipes said to be the re- 
sult of experiments upon pictures of 
the old masters, without having laid 
before us the exact processes from 
which certain deductions have been 
made. We want facts first, and such 


detail of facts as chemistry is able to 

afford. We speak not here of any 

other than such as can be proved from 
VOL, XLV, NO. CCL¥XXIY. 
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MERIMEE ON OIL-PAINTING, TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
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the old pictures; for, assuming. that 
M. Mérimée has established his case 
as to the use of varnishes, it may be 
fairly allowed that his experiments 
upon the making them are amply de- 
tailed. What we would have is the 
chemical analyses of the pictures of 
the best time, with every particular, 
incidental or otherwise, of working 
them out. Without this we may be 
rightly directed, but we are not suffi- 
ciently assured that we are so; The 
Report of the Institute of France thus 
describes the object of the author :— 
«* That of bringing to light the primi- 
tive processes of paiftting. For this 
purpose he has consulted the earlier 
works on this art, and has examined, 
with the greatest care, many of the 
pictures which have most successfully 
resisted the effects of time and expo- 
sure; and he is decidedly of opinion 
that these works owe their preserva- 
tion to particular modes of combining, 
in a liquid state, resinous substances, 
by the use of which the colours were 
defended from the action of causes 
that have injured or destroyed pictares 


of much more modern dates.” It 


would indeed be a most valuable dis. 
covery, could we ascertain that me- 


edium which will secure the perma- 


neney of both the brilliancy and tex- 
ture of colours. But here we come to 
the fact, well known to all artists, that 
very many, perhaps most modern, 
painters, have, for at least this half 
century, mixed oil and varnish toge- 


ther; and what has been the result ? 


The colours have not only not retain- 
ed their brilliancy, but in very many 
cases have most desperately separated, 
never have become really hard sub- 
stances, though hardness is the pecu- 
liar quality of the old paint. “ M. Mé. 
rimée,” continues the Report, * has 
closely examined, and analysed with 
great care, paintings of the earliest 
dates, and has consulted many of the 
ablest restorers of pictures ; and hence 
he is strongly of opinion, from the 
hardness of the ground, and the bright- 
ness of the pictures, that the colours 
have not only been incorporated with 
oil, but also with varnishes, even of 
that sort called ‘hard varnish.’’’ Now, 
the hardness of the old paint, and the 
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hardness of the hardest of hard var- 
nishes, are quite different things. We 
believe that no varnishes are: tho- 
roughly hard, unless there be some- 
thing beside the oil incorporated with 
them. But what substances, or ra- 
ther what mixture of substances, does 
M. Mérimée propose? He lays much 
stress upon an “ Italian varnish,” 
prepared, as he says, in Italy from a 
very remote period: the ingredients 
are nut oil, wax,and mastic. To say 
nothing of the wax, we conceive the 
mastic to be one of the worst substan- 
ees that can be mixed with paint, and 
that it never becomes really hard, and 
that it is subject to continual changes ; 
and to the use of mastic do we ascribe 
that separation of the paint, which 
will perhaps pretty clearly distinguish 
the era of the work. Nothing can be 
more true than"that the paint of the 
old masters is like iron, it is so hard ; 
the cracks in it, which we believe to 
be mainly owing to the grounds, are 
like spider-lines, perfectly fine, as if 
the surface had been bent and broken ; 
and though M. -Meérimée mentions, 
as a thing of rare oecurrence, “ cracks 
or gashes” in a picture of Titian’s, 
we have ourselves never seen such 
eracks or gashes in any old pictures, ex- 
cepting in such parts as have been re- 
painted. We do not think this trea- 
tise throws any light upon the origin of 
painting in oil, although the Report 
states that the “ author commences his 
first chapter by setting it down as ar 
incontrovertible fact, that the brothers 
Van Eyck were the inventors of paint- 
ing in oil, and refutes the assertions of 
Theophilus and Cennino Connini on 
that question.” Now, who were The- 
ophilus and Cennino Connini, and 
what do they actually say? The for- 
‘mer was a monk, and wrote a trea- 
tise, De Arte Pingendi, towards the 
close of the tenth, or commencement 
of the eleventh century. The latter 
finished his treatise in 1487; but as 
then Van Eyck had already painted in 
oil more than ten years, nothing con- 
elusive can be collected from him. 
Theophilus, kowever, does positively 
mention the painting in oil, and de- 
scribes a method of making linseed- 
oil, as well as varnish. But M. Méri- 
mée says, it is house-painting only 
that he speaks of. ere that the 
case, we cannot help thinking that 
the discovery of house-painting in oil 
is, in fact, the discovery of other 
painting, for surely the attempt so to 
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apply it must have been immediate, 


. But great stress is laid upon the direc- 


tions given by Theophilus to house- 
painters, not to lay on a second couch 
of colour until the first is completely 
dry ; and it is said that he nowhere 
gives advice to apply oil-painting to 
pictures, but adds, to the above-men- 
tioned directions, ‘ this. remarkable 
passage—that such a method would be 
too slow and too laborious for paint- 
ing pictures,” It is somewhat singular - 
that he should have mentioned “ paint- 
ing pictures” at all; for he must 
either speak of an existing, but in. 
convenient practice, or he must have 
conceived the attempt. But does 
Theophilus actually say that it * would 
be” too slow? &e. The translation 
certainly makes him say so; but he 
says no such thing. He says “ it is ;” 
as if he should say—in house-painting 
it is better not to put on a second 
couch of colour before the first is dry ; 
a practice, indeed, not followed by 
painters of pictures, because to them 
it would be too slow and tedious. And 
such we take to be the meaning of his: 
text Quod in imaginibus diutur. 
num et tediosum nimium est.” Mr 
Taylor, in his appended “ Observa- 
tions on the English School of Paint. 
ing,” seems to contradict, or at least to 
doubt, the strong assertion of his ori- 
ginal, for he quotes Walpole upon this 
subject, and the more recent disco- 
veries in St Stephen’s Chapel; and 
quotes, from Smith's Antiquities” of 
Westminster, the positive opinion of 
Mr Smith, and the examination of 
the apartments of the ancient palace, 
twenty years ago, by the late Sir John 
Soane, and Mr J. N. Cottingham. 
But, as we prefer facts to opinions, we 
venture to add what Mr Taylor has 
omitted, the actual experiments, in a 
letter to Mr Smith. It is- of St Ste- 
phen’s Chapel, fourth year of Edward 
the Third. “ In order to examine the 
colours, I was obliged, after having 
carefully scraped them from the stone, 
to employ a quantity of ee ap ether 
to dissolve the varnish which had been 
laid over them, and also to separate the . 
oil with which the colours had been 
prepared. By this method I -was 
enabled to procure the colours in a 
state of purity, after they had subsi- 
ded to the bottom of the phial. The 
supernatant liquor, when deeanted 
and mixed with water, became imme- 
diately turbid, and an oleaginous 
matter swam on the surface.” The 
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items of expenditure are likewise cu- 
rious :— 

«“ Thirty peacocks’ and swans’ fea« 
thers, and squirrels’ tails, for the paint- 
ers’ pencils. 

** Two flagons of cole for the same. 

‘“« Nineteen gallons of painters’ oil 
for painting of the chapel, at 3s. 4d. 
per flagon. 

“One pound and half of hogs’ 
bristles for the brushes of painters.” 

It is remarkable that here a distine- 
tion is made between ceils and 
brushes—the pencils made of peacocks’ 
and swans’ 
tails, were doubtless for the nicer work 
of picture-painting. Is not, then, the 
* incontrovertible fact” of the Report, 
after all the authorities through which 
it has passed, no fact at all ? 

If, therefore, the brothers Van Eyck 
invented any thing—and there is no 
reason to doubt that they did—it must 
have been a new method of painting 
in oil. And to this new method, and 
nearest to its invention, M. Mérimée 
ascribes the most astonishing effects in 
the preservation of the brilliancy of 
the colours, and the hardness giyen 
to the paint.- As has been shown, he 
attributes its perfection to the admix- 
ture of varnish with the oils. Weare 
very doubtful if such admixture have 
any such power, more especially if 
the varnish be mastic. As, however, 
M. Mérimée has formed his opinion 
from his own observation of ancient 
pictures, and sought a corroboration 
of it from the works of different authors 
who have written upon the subject, it 
may be worth while to examine these 
authorities. He candidly confesses 
that he has been disappointed in his 
search. Leonardo da Vinci makes no 

‘mention of the use of varnish, “ ex- 
cept in cases where the acetate of cop- 
-per (verdigris) is used.” There is an 
anecdote that Pope Julius II., led by 
curiosity, entered Leonardo’s painting 
room, expecting to see the designs for 
his work, but discovered only chemical 
apparatus, which he understood to be 
for making varnish, and that he re- 
marked, “this artist begins his work 
where others finish.” M. Mérimée 
himself combats the conclusion that 
has been drawn from this anecdote, 
that Leonardo painted with varnish. 


There is, undoubtedly, a fair ground - 


of reason for’ his opinion, in the ex- 
tract given from Armenini da Faerza, 
who lived towards the middle of.the 
sixteenth century; and yet we think 
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the ee does tot go the whole 
length of asserting a mixture of var- 
nish with the colours in the general 
painting, but only in the glazing, and 
used equally over the whole—that is, 
a coloured varnish. And it is some- 
what remarkable that the first appli- 
cation of it mentioned by Armenini, 
is to verdigris, as recommended by 
Leonardo, though here differing in 
the manner of application. It may, 
therefore, be worth while to refer to 
Leonardo, and we shall find this use 
is to remedy a defect in that particu- 
lar pigment. Leonardo says, “ The 
green colour made of copper rust, 
commonly called verdigris, though 
ground in oil, will not fail to evapo- 
rate in smoke and lose its beauty, un- 
less you cover it with a thin skin of 
varnish, immediately after laying it 
on: but this is not all; for, if you 
wipe it with a sponge dipped in clear 
water, it will rise from the bottom of 
the painting, and peel off like a water 
colour. This is particularly observ- 
able in moist weather, and seems to be 
owing to this, that verdigris, being a 
kind of salt, is easily dissolved in moist 
air, and especially if softened with the 
additional wetness of a sponge.” And, 
after all, this varnish may have been 
nothing but nut oil; for Leonardo, 
speaking of a peculiar process, dds, 
* after which you may varnish it with 
nut oil and amber, or barely with nut 
oil, taking care that it be well puri- 
“fied, and thickened in the sun.” And 
what says Armenini? In operating 
upon a green drapery, the process 
we have /inted at (predetto) is man- 
aged in this way: After having laid 
on the dead colour with green, black, 
and white (verde, nigro, e bianco), in a 
full, firm manner (che sia alguanto 
crudetto), some common varnish is then 
incorporated with yellow, lake, and 
verdigris (si giunge pot con verderame 
un poco di verniee commune di giallo 
santo). With this mixture, the parts 
4 ee are glazed with a large tool. 

he same process is used for crimson, 
yellow, or other drapery, only mixing 
the appropriate colours with the var- 
nish,” (ma sé sara de lacca, si tien con 
quello il medisimo stile mettendovi dex- 
tro della predetta vernice; acosi st de 
fare Pogni altro quando sie per vel- 
arli). We have, in part, quoted the 


Italian which is given in-the notes, be- 
cause we think the translation careless, 
and not faithful, and, therefore, assert- 
ing more than the Italian justifies, 
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But Leonardo’s varnish for this par- 
ticular pigment, may have been no- 
thing more than another pigment, to 
which the old masters were partial, 
aloes cavallino,” horse aloes, and that 
either ground by itself in oil, 07 mixed 
with the verdigriss just as Armenini 
describes it ; so that we do not see that 
Armenini’s recipe necessarily differs 
from Leonardo's, whose authority M. 
Mérimée rejects. Leonardo says— 
‘© Some aloes cavallino, mixed with 
your verdigris, will make it much 
more beautiful than it was before; 
and it would become still more so by 
the admixture of a little saffron, could 
it be prevented from evaporating. The 
goodness of your aloes will be found 
in its dissolving in hot aqua-vite, 
which dissolves it much better than 
cold; and if, after using any of the 
verdigris, you go slightly over it with 
some of this liquified aloes, you will 
find the colour become incomparably 
beautiful. Further, this aloes may be 
ground in oil, either by itself or with 
verdigris, or with any other colour that 
you please.” We suspect thaf Arme- 
nini's recipe is but a repetition of Leo- 
nardo’s, and are surprised these pas- 
sages from Leonardo escaped the notice 
of the author. M. Mérimée then re- 
fers to Gerard de Lairesse. ‘ The 
uses of varnish are likewise pointed 
out by G. de Lairesse, in his Treatise 
on Painting. He describes how to 
paint upon the dead colour of a pic- 
ture. He tells us that the part in- 
tended for repainting, should be first 
moistened slightly by a couch of mas- 
tic varnish, mixed with thick oil, clari- 
fied in the sun.” Is this, again, an in- 
stance of bad translation? Our edi- 
tion of G. de Lairesse is 1778, trans- 
lated by John Frederick Fritsch, pain- 
ter. In this there is no mention what- 
ever of mastic in the passage quoted. 
It runs thus: “ To do well, rub your 
piece (or so much as you think youcan 
paint of it at one time, and before the 
varnish grow dry) with a good thin 
picture varnish, mixed with some fat 
white oil, then work on this wet 
ground,” &c. Thereis, however, here 
no” mixture with the paint. But is 
the treatise under the name of G. de 
Lairesse any authority at all? In 
the first place, it is not the work of 
G. de Lairesse, but a collection from 
his observations by the Society of 
Artists, and not published till after 
his death, which took place so late as 








1711. This Treatise, therefore, may 
be considered to have incorporated 
with the observations of Lairesse the 
notions of the Society, and to have ap- 
peared at a time when the really good 
medium, whatever it may have been, 
may be considered as lost. Nor can we 
attach very much value to recipes, the 
examples of whose excellence is to be 
found in the works of G. de Lairesse. 
That painter was a whimsical theorist, 
if the treatise really represents him. 
His commencement of a picture was by 
fiddling ; he sought the harmony of 
colour and composition through the 
harmony of music, and seems to have 
taken literally the precept of Horace, 
with the pun didicisse fideleter artes. 
If we are to judge of the materials, and 
the manner of using them, from the 
works of the painters, we doubt if we 
can safely look for examples beyond 
the close-of the seventeenth century. 
The author, in his preface, if he 
alludes to his own processes, speaks 
very boldly. ‘“ When a pupil of 
the French school has attained that 
degree of experience which gives him 
a fair chance of gaining the first 
prize in the class of painting, there 
can be no doubt of his capability 
to make a copy from any picture 
of his master. Let him then be di- 
rected to copy a first-rate picture of 
the Flemish or Venetian schools, 
and I am quite sure he will encounter 
difficulties which he will be unable to 
surmount, should he not have been 
made acquainted with the process used 
by the colourist whom he wishes to 
imitate ; but, if these processes have 
been shown to him, and if he have 
been taught the process for increasing 
the brilliancy and transparency of his 
colour, and how to preserve those fine 
qualities, or to recover them after he 
may have lost them, a practical know- 
ledge of those methods may soon be 
acquired by a young painter, whose 
eye and hand have already attained to 
a high degree of correctness and faci- 
lity. With such instruction, he may 
then set about to copy a picture of 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Titian, and Van- 
dyke, without experiencing any greater 
difficulties than he would findin copying 
awork of hisownmaster.”’ Thisis per- 
fectly true, if the real processes could 
be shown to him—but can they? How 
many attempts have we seen by the 
admixture of varnishes, and what are 
they but so many failures? _They 
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either look flimsy at the time, or be- 
come leathery in texture, and altoge- 
ther lack the purity of the originals— 
the illumination, in which we lose all 
idea of oil and varnish, as if the oil 
which we know was used had under- 
gone some chemical change, which, 
without destroying its richness, had 
taken from it every possible impurity. 
Did any one ever see, satisfactory in 
texture, a modern copy of Corregio, 
or of Titian—such as his Peter Martyr 
and, of the Flemish school, is there 
a single copy of Teniers that is not 
offensive to the eye, which, under the 
name of the master, naturally looks 
for what it can never find? And yet, 
probably, the recipes of M. Mérimée 
have been, under various modifications 
not very material to their utility, long 
in practice. Certainly in this country, 
from the time of Sir Joshua to the 
present, very similar vehicles have 
been, and are still used: but are they 
safe ?—do they preserve the brilliancy 
and hardness of the colours? We 
should decidedly say no ; that in time 
they crack, and in a manner the 
works of the old masters never did; 
and that they very soon lose their first 
texture. M. Mérimée pays great de- 
ference to the chemical knowledge of 
M. Tingry, professor of chemistry 
at Geneva, whose work, in two vol- 
umes, entitled Zhe Painter's ‘and 
Varnisher’s Guide, published in 1803, 
is of great value. In it will be found 
nearly’ all that has since then been 
published which is ofany use. ‘ This 
work,” says M. Mérimée, “ would 
have been the best that could have 
been produced at that time, if he had 
united to the information he possessed 
that knowledge which practice can 
bestow. But at all times, the work of 
Tingry upon the preparation and use 
of colours and varnishes, is one of those 
that may be consulted with the greatest 
advantage.” Did the following pas- 
sage from Tingry’s work escape the 
notice of M. Mérimee? He is speak- 
ing of oe the colours in newly- 
painted pictures before they are var- 
nished, by covering them with white of 
egg, and adds—*“ Some of the English 
painters, too anxious to receive the 
fruits of their composition, neglect 
these precautions. Several artists even 
paint in varnish, and apply it with 
the colours. This precipitate method 
gives brilliancy to their compositions 
at the very: moment “of their .being 
finished ; but their lustre is temporary, 
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andof short duration. It renders it im- 
possible forthem to clean their paintings, 
which are, besides, liable to crack, and 
to lose their colour. In a word, it is 
not uncommon to see an artist survive 
his works, and to have nothing to ex- 
pect from posterity.” Now, without 
ractical experience in the mechan- 
ical operation of painting, it may 
fairly be admitted that Tingry is of 
great authority with regard to che- 
mical effects; and, judging from his 
knowledge of these effects, he pro- 
nounces that an admixture of varnish 
with the paint does not preserve the 
colaur, nor give durability tothe paint; 
while the great object of M. Méri- 
mée’s work is to prove that it does 
both. But lest it be urged that Tin- 
gry’s work is rather addressed to 
painters of another description than 
painters of pictures, we venture to add 
his observations immediately following 
the above quotation. ‘ Nothing that 
relates to the house-painter is foreign 
to the artist of a higher order, who 
paints compositions ; in like manner, 
the precepts admitted by thecelebrated 
painters deserve the attention of the 
varnisher, to whom the paiuter in- 
trusts his greatest interests. The ob- 
servations contained in this note, are 
the brief result of some instructive con- 
versations I had with Saintours, a 
celebrated painter, my friend and re- 
lation.” ; 
The varnish, the manufacture of 
which is minutely described by Theo- 
philus; is the oldest recipe known; 
if we may say known, for the chief in- 
gredient is at best doubtful. M. Méri- 
meée thinks it is copal—in the original 
it is “ gummi quod vocatur fornis ;” 
and again, “ gummi fornis quod Ro- 
mana glassa vocatur’’—Roman glass, 
not, as it is translated, “ called by the 
Romans giassa.”” There does not ap- 
pear any sufficient grounds for de- 
ciding upon this to be copal; and M. 
Mérimée admits the varnish as des- 
cribed, if it were copal, would be un- 
usable, as it could not then have been 
thinned with distilled or essential oils, 
which had not then been discovered. 
It is extremely probable, that in the 
-transition from distemper to oil paint- 


ing, much of the former method, and 


many of the substances were employed 
in the new art. The union of the two 
may still have its advantages. This 
seems to be the opinion of M. Méri- 
mee. Titian and P. Veronese laid in 
their pictures with solid colour, and 
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very often painted on cloth primed in 
distemper : but, in the latter case, they 
laid their sketches on with water co- 
lours. This very expeditious process, 
which ought to lead from distemper to 
oil-painting, is described by Leonardo 
da Vinci. ‘I have seen several pic- 
tures produced in this manner, which 
evidently belong to the period when 
painting in distemper had in some 
degree been given up. I amastonish- 
ed that no person of our school has 
ever tried this method.” He then 
proceeds to describe the manner in 
which Rubens sketched in his pic- 
tures on distemper grounds; and as- 
serts the impossibility of so working 
with colours prepared as ours are. 
« The colour would glide-over a sur- 
face too fine to retain it.” He un- 
questionably did not use colours pre- 
pared as ours are; and here we may 
be allowed to remark upon our absurd 
practice of using bladder colours, 
which are ground in oil of one charac- 
ter and quality, while we use as our 
vehicle oil of another character, and 
perhaps varnishes too ; so that we have 
in fact unequal and discordant mix- 
tures over the whole surface of the 
picture, enough to make the colours 
change and paint separate. But to 
return to the distemper method. ‘ I 
have had occasion to analyse a por- 
tion of the ground of a picture by 
Titian, painted on wood. This ground 
was composed of plaster of Paris, 
with starch and paste, but no glue or 
size, flour paste being used instead of 
gelatine.” Afterwards, in page 224, 
he recommends—“ The dead colour 
is to be laid on with water colour, and 
a little size, to which may be added 
a small, portion of oil, or the emul- 
sion.of nuts or poppy-seeds.”” Why, 
then, may we not suppose that Titian 
and P, Veronese painted in the pictures 
mentioned, in the very same manner 
and with the same substance as they 
made these grounds? In fact, plaster, 
or any earth or colour, and starch, 
and a very small quantity of oil, will 
makea very strong ground—distemper 
ground ; and the same starch, with 
very little oil, make a very good ve- 
hicle for getting in the subject, in- 
deed for painting it completely over, 
and even much glazing may be done 
with it. It is surprising how small a 
oe of oil will suffice, and how 
firm what .is so painted, is upon the 
canvass. It is true, if with very little 
oil it will dry dead, but it will be 
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equally so; and when the’ whole is 
varnished out, the picture will be very 
brilliant. The colours, of course, must 
not be in bladder, but mixed up with 
the starch and oil, as for making the 
ground. We were not aware, until 
we had read this account of starch in 
the Smee of a picture of Titian’s in 
M. Mérimée’s book, that starch had 
been ever so used; but we had (as 
amateurs) practically seen its use. 
We tried first a ground with it, wish- 
ing to avoid animal glue, which we 
are persuaded, by chemical processes, 
changes the colours, and goes through 
them. Having made such a ground, 
the use of the same vehicle in painting 
in the subject suggested itself. This 
was about four years ago; and we 
have, within this week, and for the 
first time, varnished a picture so paint~ © 
ed, and it came out in all respects 
better than any we had ever painted 
in any other method. The rapidity 
with which it enables one to work is 
a great advantage; and we believe 
such colours as Prussian blue, and 
others, which are much affected by 
oils, may be thus used with safety ; 
and we may venture to assert, that 
pictures so painted will become ex- 
ceedingly hard ; for, let any one try a 
mass of pigment, starch, and oil, and 
expose it to the air, and he will find it 
in a short time a perfect stone. Per- 
haps it would be an excellent cement, 
and a good substance in which to 
mould ornaments, &e. Ihave washed 
and scrubbed with much force the 
surface of pictures so painted, not 
many days after the work, with warm 
and cold water, and adding common 
kitchen yellow sand, and have not 
found the paint move. Starch is, in 
fact, one of the most indestructible 
things in nature. 
. It may be thought strange, that 
the exact medium used by the old 
masters should not have reached us, 
but many other arts have shared the 
same fate; we believe painting on 
glass, is rather a revival than con- 
tinuation of the art as it was. Cer- 
tain it is that there is no work that 
throws any light upon the subject. 
** Rubens is said to have written an 
essay in the Latin language, entitled 
De Lumine et Colore. This manu- 
script was, it as about fifty - 
ears ago in the library of M. Von 
arys, a canon of Antwerp, who was 
a. descendant of that great: painter.” 
We know not what information that 
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treatise may contain—surely the pub- 


lication of it may yet be obtained. 
‘* It seems to be the fate of the arts,” 
says M. Mérimée, “ that their deca- 
dence begins immediately after the 
have attained near to perfection. This 
destiny had been already in great part 
accomplished in Italy, when the chief 
founder of the French school, Simon 
Vouet, went thither to — the great 
masters. Even the traditionary ac- 
counts of their processes had. either 
been lost, or had been so corrupted, that 
the practitioners, who had constantly 
before their eyes the chef-d'euvres of 
Titian, of Raffaelle, and Corregio, 
were prodigal of their applause to Jo- 
seph Arpino.” Yet Simon Vouet died 
in 1641. If, therefore, our author is 
here speaking. of the processes of 
painting, they surely had not then 
been lost; for Claude and Poussin 
(Gaspar) were then showing proofs of 
a pure vehicle for their colours—sin- 
gular enough that the two greatest 
landscape painters, and each in a dif- 
ferent way, were born the same year, 
1600. That the process, however, 
has been lost or corrupted, we think 
is certain, as is ors by chemieal 
experiment, by the general acknow- 
hedgoepent of the experienced eye of 
taste, and by the universal, though 
sometimes secret and unacknowledged 
endeavours of artists to remedy the 
evident defects of modern methods. 
We fear, and Professor Tingry has 
given authority to the caution, that 
varnishes will only secure a temporary 
brilliancy—we do not say they should 
not be used; but something else, we 
are persuaded, is wanted, wherewith 
to temper or charge our oils, before 
varnishes can be with safety used. 
Something is required which shall 
destroy that quality in oil, which makes 
it too often in time acquire a horny 
appearance. We have seen pictures 
that have looked well for a year or 
two, acquire a look, as if they had 
been painted with old stable lanthorns 
liquified. M. Mérimée, indeed, says 
that varnish does not necessarily make 
the pictures crack, but it is because it 
is carelessly mixed, or improperly 
used: if that were the case, there must 
‘have been some careless persons and 
bad varnishes occasionally before a 
_ ¢ertain date, but we never see 
that w the effects we daily witness 
now. It would be most desirable that 


experiments should be made upon un- 
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important ‘me of old pictures, that 


the paint should be subjected to every 
possible chemical test, Do not tell 
us of experiments and observations, 
without minute detail. ‘ We learn,” 
says M. Mérimée, “ from these re- 
searches, that the colour of those pic- 
tures which belong to the first epoch 
of oil-painting, are mostly of a harder 
body than those of a later date; that 
they resist dissolvents much better, 
and that, if rubbed with a file, they 
show underneath a shining appearance, 
resembling that of a picture painted in 
varnish.” Now, could not this paint 
with ashining appearance be subjected 
to better test than the file? We will 
now detail what we saw ourselves, 
first prefacing the account thus :—A 
valued friend, now unhappily no more, 
of ample fortune, leisure, research, 
and unlimited accuracy and patience, 
with great chemical knowledge, for 
many years devoted himself to the 
subject in question. He had himself 
a fine collection of pictures by the 
old masters: His investigation was 
patient in the extreme. We deeply 
regret that his papers are not forth- 
coming. We know it was his inten- 
tion to have published the result of his 
enquiry and his experiments. We 
were in constant communication with 
him many years, and have still many 
of his colours, and his vehicles for 
using them, which he sent to us. 
He simplified them more and more, 
and thought himself that he had re- 
discovered the medium, “ Veterem 
revocavit artem.” We know that to 
speak confidently upon such a subject, 
is only to insure derision ; we will 
not therefore do so—invdeed we do 
not know certainly what his discovery, 
if it be one, was ; but we will give it, 
as we have had it analysed, and every 
artist may try for himself. But it is 
now time to say, what we ourselves 
saw. Some paint was scraped off an old 

eture, laid on some platina and sub- 
ected to the blowpipe. The oil went 
off with a slight explosion, and the 
result was, that the paint was vitrified. 
It was positive glass. Before he tried 
the experiment he assured us it would 
be so, and that the paint of ai/ the old 
tasters was the same. This led him 
to use glass of different sorts, and he 
assured me, the effects on some of the 
colours which would not stand without 
ft was very striking. At first’ his 
‘véliicle was not facile, but he at last 
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simplified it that it became perfectly 
so.. We once said to him, “ it is sup- 
posed the Venetian masters used water ; 
if this medium, therefore, be substan- 
tially the same as theirs, you may dip 
your pencil in water as well as in oil.” 
He thought a moment and replied, “I 
think you might ;” upon which we tried 
the experiment, and found we could 
with facility dip the brush in oil or 
water as we pleased, and paint with 
either. We painted rather a large 
picture with it, and using water ; after 
a few months, wishing to paint over 
the canvass, we tried to rub down the 
surfacewith pumice-stone—itwould not 
touch it, and with a razor—we might 
as well have scraped astone wall. In 
this state, a friend coming in, saw 
the picture (an artist), and thought 
it was an old picture destroyed by 
cleaners. We have now some of the 
the /ast medium he sent us; we know 
not if it be the same we painted the 
picture as above with, but we sus- 
pect it is. This we have had ana- 
lysed, and. are told it is borax. We 
rather suspect it had, in very small 
proportion, something else with it, at 
least, so we are told; and our friend 
offered once to supply us with two 
substances which we were to have 
made up by achemist ; but he changed 
his mind and supplied us himself. We 
therefore invite artists and scientific 
persons who take an interest in the 
subject, to try borax in every way 
they may please. But the following 
method was given us by our friend :— 
Equal quantity by weight to measure 
of oil of the impalpably pounded pow- 
der borax, having been first made into 
glass. This mixture will have the 
richness of varnish, be very pleasant 
to use, and will, if so required, by 
being made thicker, stand up on the 
palette. We have mended an old 
picture or two with it, with perfect 
success. To those who may reject 
this without trying, or those who try- 
ing may abandon it, and consider their 
labour lost, we have only to say, that 
we had rather the one should indulge his 
prejudice, and the other suffer the in- 
convenience of a little loss of time, 
fel rrp we heaanes withhold a know- 
e of any thing which might b 
sibility be beneficial to art. gree 
let the fact be tested, if the paint of the 
old masters does vitrify—if it does, it 
is no wonder if, under the file, it pre- 
sents a shining appearance, and may 
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be the “* Glassa Romana.” It is not 
at all improbable that the “ Arte Ve- 
traia,” known so long before painting: 
in oil, may have supplied Van Eyck 
with his discovery ; and it is remark-- 
able that the most celebrated places for 
the manufacture of glass, are the most 
celebrated for painting in oil—Hol- 
land and Venice. And the Chemical : 
Dictionary informs us (not having 
any idea of a medium for painting), 
that in Holland and Venice the art of 
purifying borax was kept.a secret. 
Though we haveexpressed our doubts 
as to the correctness of M. Mérimée’s 
conclusions, we would by no means 
speak positively against bis varnishes, 
provided they be hard; but we do 
think that varnishes alone will not have 
that good effect upon the oil, which is 
required to give that pure jewellery to 
the pigments. The book should be in 
every artist’s hands. It is a very use- 
ful little volume, and contains, concen- 
trated, a great deal of practical as well 
as entertaining information., The 
theory of colours, the French and 
English chromatic scales, may be with 
great advantage practically applied. 
The best colourist will be the first to 
see their value. We had been ac- 
uainted with the scale of Moses Hans 
rom Mr Phillips’ valuable lectures. 
The theories, French and English, in 
this little volume, are very clearly ex- 
plained. Mr Taylor's historical sketch 
of the English school, though capable 
of advantageous enlargement, is very 
well done, and perhaps, as it is, is best 
suited to the work. Tingry’s work 
is invaluable; every artist should 
have it. Nor should the curious trea- 
tise of Leonardo da Vinci be unread— 
though unconnected, the information 
is great, and probably, on examination, 
the scientific and philosophical views 
may be found generally correct. His 
account of his palette is provokingly 
broken off by that great marplot, 
Good Intention. The whole passage 
is so curious that we are tempted to 
extract it. ‘‘ Though the mixture of 
colours one with another do almost 
admit of an infinite variety, yet must 
it not be passed over without a few 
transient remarks. Accordingly, in 
the first place, I shall lay down a cer- 
tain number of simple colours as a 
foundation ; with each of these mixing 
each of the rest, one by one, after- 
wards two by two, and three by three, 
proceeding thus to an entire mixture 
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of all the colours together; afterwards 
Ishall begin tominglethesecoloursover 
again, two by two, then three by three, 
four by four, and so to the end. Upon 
those two colours shall be laid three, 
and to those three shall be added three 
more, afterwards six, and so.on, con- 
tinuing this mixture through all the 
proportions. Now, by simple colours, 
I mean such as cannot be made or 
supplied out of the mixture of any 
other colours. White and black I 
do not reckon among colours—the 
one representing darkness and the 
other light; that is, the one being a 
mere privation of light, the other, 
mere light itself—either original or 
reflected. I shall not omit tospeak of 
these however, their use being of the 
last importance in painting, which is 
nothing in effect but a composition of 
lights and shadows, that is of bright 
and obscure. After white and black 
come green and yellow, then azure 
after tanned or ochre, then violet and 
lastly red—these eight being all the 
simple colours in nature. I now pro- 
ceed to speak of their mixture. In the 
_ first place, mix black and white to- 
gether, then black and yellow, and 
black and red, afterwards yellow and 
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black, yellow and red, &c. But be- 
cause paper begins here to fail me, I 
shall treat at large of the mixture of 
colours in a work by itself.” This may 
furnish some useful hints, but we know 
not what arm could holda palette, to 
hold the mixtures. He should be a 
Briareus in the art who would attempt 
it, with no inconsiderable sized palette 
onevery thumb. There are painters 
of the English school, to whose serious 
attention we would recommend the 
following admirable advice, particu- 
larly such as convert parrots and ma- 
caws into miraculous landseapes. As 
the advice is not ours, but Leonardo 
da Vinci's, it may not be scorned. 

** That which is beautiful is not al- 
ways good ; this is intended for certain 
painters, who are so taken with the. 
beauty of their colours, that they can 
find no room for shadows, never using 
any but what are slight and almost in- 
sensible. These people have no re- 
gard to that force and relievo which 
figures receive from a bold shadow, 
and are somewhat like your fine talkers, 
whouse abundance of good words, but 
without any meaning.” — That we may 
not be in that predicament, “ Verbum 
non amplius.” 





THE LEGEND OF THE LIDO. 


HE stood before the Si 


1, 
gnori 


With a truthful look and bold; 
A look of calm simplicity, 
That Fisherman poor and old: 
Though every face, with a gathering frown | 
And a searching glance, look’d darkly down 
While his wonderful tale he told : 


2. 
And, though a voicefrom—he knew not where— 
(For none beside him stood), 


Breathed in his very 


ear 


*¢ Beware!”’ 


In a tone might have froze his blood ; 
He but cross’d himself as he glanced around, 
But falter’d neither for sight nor sound, 

For he knew that his cause was geod. 


3. 
*¢ I tell the truth—lI tell no lie,” 
Old Gian Battista said ; . 
‘* But hear me out, and patiently, 
Signori wise and dread ; 
And, if I fail sure proof to bring 


How I came by this golden ring, 
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(He held it high, that all might see), 
There are the cells and the Piombi— 
Or—off with this old grey head. 






, 4. 

« Ye know—all know—what fearful work 
The winds and waves have driven 

These three days past. That darkness much 
So shrouded earth and heaven, 

We scarce could tell if sun or moon 
Look’d down on island or lagune, 

Or if 'twere midnight or high noon ; 

And yells and shrieks were in the air, 

As if with spirits in despair 
The very fiends had striven. 


5, 

s¢ And busy, sure enough, were they, 

As soon ye'll understand ; 
Many believed the doomful day 

Of Venice was at hand: 
For high o’er every level known, 
The rising flood came crushing on, 
Till not a sea-mark old was seen, 
Nor of the striplet islets green 

A speck of hard, dry sand. 


6. 
«*¢ Well, Gian and his old boat, quoth I, 
‘ Together must sink or swim. 
They’ve both seen service out wellnigh, 
Half founder’d, plank and limb ; 
But good San Marco, if he will, 
Can save his own fair city still. 
I put my trust in him.’ 


7. 
«¢ So—for the night was closing o’er— 
San Marco’s Riva by, 
I thought my little boat to moor; 
And lie down patiently 
To sleep, or watch, as best I might, 
Telling my beads till morning light— 
I scarce could see to make all tight, 
Night fell so suddenly. 


8, 

« While I still fumbled (stooping low), 

A voice hail’d close at hand. ~ 
I started to my feet, and lo! 

Hard by, upon the strand, 
Stood one in close-cowl'd garments white, 
Who seem'd by that uncertain light, 
Methought, an holy Carmelite, 

Slow beckoning with the hand. 


; 9. 
‘¢ Before, in answer to the call, 
I'd clear’d my husky throat, 
Down leapt that stately form and tall 
Into my crazy boat 
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A weight to crush it through. But no, 
He came down light as feather'd snow, 
As soundless ; and, composedly 
Taking his seat, * My son;’ said he, 

* Unmoor and get afloat.’ 


7 : 10. 

*** Corpo di Bacco! get afloat 

In such a storm!’ quoth I, 
« Just as I’m mooring my old boat 

_Here snug all night to lie. 

And, Padre, might I make so free, 
What service would you have of me ?” 
‘ First to San Giorgio,’ answer'd he, 

‘ Row swift and steadily ; 


lL. 

«¢¢ And fear thou not; for a strong arm 
~ Will be with thee,’ he said, 
¢ And not a hair shall come to harm, 

This night, of thy grey head. 
And guerdon great shall be thy meed, 
If faithful thou art found at need.’ 
* Well, good San Marco be my guide,’ 
Quoth I, and, my old boat untied ; 

‘ I’ve little cause for dread : 


12. 

«« « Nothing to lose but my old life,— 
~ $o for San Giorgio !—hey !’'— 
Never again so mad a strife 

Unto my dying day 
Shall I e’er wage with wind and sea ; 
And yet. we danced on merrily : 
Now cleaving deep the briny grave, 
Now breasting high the foamy wave, 

Like waterfowl at play. 


13. 

“How we spun on !—’Tis true I plied 

That night a lusty oar ; 
But such a wind, and such a tide 

Down full upon us bore ! 
And yet—in marv'llous little space 
We reach’d San Giorgio’s landing-place, 
* Well, so far,’ said my ghostly fare, 
And bidding me await him there, 

Rose up, and sprang ashore. 


14, 
‘¢ And in a moment he was gone, 
Lost in the dark profound ; 
Nor, as my oars I lay upon, 
Heard I a footfall sound 
Going or coming ; and yet twain 
Stood there, when the voice hail’d again, 
And, starting, I look’d round. 
LG: «+> 
‘* Down stept they both into the boat— 
‘ And now, niy son!’ said he 
Whom first I took—* once more afloat— 
Row fast and fearlessly. 
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And for San Nicolo make straight.’ 
‘ Nay, nay,’ quoth I—*’tis tempting fate "—~ 
But he o’erruled me, as of late, 
And—splash !—away went we. 


16. 
«“ Away, away—thro’ foam and flood!— 
‘Rare work this same!’ thought I, 
‘ Yet, faith, right merrily we scud! 
A stouter oar I ply, 
Methinks, than thirty years ago. 
The Carmelite keeps faith, I trow— 
Hurra, then, for San Nicolo! 
We're a holy crew surely!’ 


17. 
«« Thus half in jest, half seriously, 
Unto myself I said, 
Looking askance at my company. 
But our second trip was sped ; 
And there, onthe marge of thesea-wash’dstrand, 
Did another ghostly figure stand ; 
And down into the boat stept he.— 
I cross’d myself right fervently, 
With a sense of creeping. dread. 





18. 

* But the Carmelite (I call him so, - 

As he seemed at first to me), 
Said—* Now, my son! for the Castles row, 

Great things thou soon shalt see.’ 
Without a word, at his bidding now 
For the Lido Strait I turn’d my prow, 
And took to my oar with a thoughful brow, 

And pull’d on silently. 


19. 

«* When to the Lido pass we came, 

Cospetto ! what a sight— 
Air, sky, and sea seem’d all on flame, 

And by that lurid light 
I saw a ship come sailing in 
Like a ship of hell; andafiendishdin ~ 
From the fiendish crew on her deck rose high, 
And ‘Ho! ho! ho!’ was the cursedcry— ~~ 
- € Venice is doom’d to-night !’ 


20, 
« Then in my little boat, the three, 
With each a stretch’d-out hand, 
Stood up ;—and thatsign, made silently, 
Was one of high command. 
For in a moment, over all, 
Thick darkness dropt, as ‘twere a pall ; 
And the winds and waves sank down to sleep, 
Though the mutt’ring thunder, low and deep, 
Ran round, from strand to strand. 








21, 
‘¢ As it died away, the murky veil, 
Like a curtain, aside was drawn; tend 
And lo! on the sea lay the moonlight pale, 
And the demon-ship was gone. 
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The moonlight lay on the glassy sea, 
And the bright stars twinkled merrily, 
Where the rippling tide roll’d on. 


22. 
«¢¢ Well done, well done, so far, my son!’ 
Said the first of the ghostly three. 
‘ Thy good night's work is wellnigh done, 
And the rich reward to be: 
Put back—and, as ‘we homeward row, 
Ks Land these my brethren dear; whom know 
For San Giorgio and San Nieolo— 
Thou shalt afterwards know me.’ 


1839.] 














23. 

«¢¢ And doubtless,’ to myself I said, 

¢* For the greatest of the three :’ 
But I spoke not; only bow’d my head, 

Obeying reverently : 
And pulling back, with heart elate, 
Landed as bidden my saintly freight. 
—That ever, old boat, it should be thy fate, 
To have held such company ! 













24, 
« The voyage was done ; the Riva won, 
From whence we put to sea. 
* And now, my son!’ said the mighty-one, 
¢ Once more attend to me ;-. 
Present thee with the coming day 
Before the Signori, and say, 
That I, San Marco, sent thee there, 
The great deliverance to declare, 
This night wrought gloriously. 












25. 6) 
«¢ * What thou hast heard and seen this night, 
With fearless speech unfold : 
And thy good service to requite, 
It will to thee be told 
Five hundred ducats!’ ‘ Holy saint !’ 
I meekly ask’d, with due restraint ; 
* Will they believe what I shall say, 
And count, on his bare word, such pay 
To the fisherman poor and old >” 










26. 
‘¢¢ This token give to them,’ said he,— 
And from his finger drew 
The ring, most noble Signori, 
I here present to you. 
* Let search in my treasury be made, 
*T will be found missing there,’ he said. 


” 


So—vanish’d from my view! 


oT. 

There ran a whisp’ring murmur round, 
As Gian closed his tale ; 

_And some still unbelieving, frown’d, 
And some with awe grew pale. 

Then all, as with one voice, cried out, 

6‘ Why sit we here in aimless doubt, 
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The means, and place of proof so nigh ? 


- One glance at the holy treasury 


All words will countervail.” 


; 28. 
Led by the Doge Gradenigo, 
Set forth the solemn train, 
Through arch and’ column winding slow 
Till the great church door they gain. 
With them the fisherman was led, 
Guarded by two ; but his old head 
He held up high :—* For sure,” said he, 
‘¢ San Marco will keep faith with me, 
And prove his own words plain.” 


29. 
The Proveditore stept on first 
With high authority ; 
And at his word, wide open burst 
The saintly treasury ; 
And holy monks, with signs devout, 
Held high the blessed relics out: 
And gifts of emperors and kings 
(Priceless, inestimable things !) 
Display’d triumphantly. 


30. 

Familiar as their beads to them 

(So oft recounted o’er 
Each history) was relic, gem, 

And all the sacred store, 
But now, “ What know ye of this thing ?” 
The Doge said, holding forth the ring, 

« Have ye seen its like before ?” 


31. 

Short.serutiny sufficed. “ Full well 

That ring we know,” said they. 
‘* But if taken henee by miracle, 

Or how, we cannot say. 
* Tis the same this blessed image wore, 
San Marco’s self.” All doubt was o’er. 
** Viva San Marco evermore !” 

Was the deafening roar that day. 


32. 
What throat than Gian’s louder strain’d 
. The exulting sound to swell ? 
And when the ducats, fairly gain’d, 
Into his cap they tell, 
With promise for San Marco's sake 
Like sum a yearly dole to make: 
*‘ Viva San Marco!’’ shouted he ; 
** Who would not row in such company 
Against all the fiends in hell ?”’ 
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BY THE IRISH OYSTER-EATER. 


FASCICULUS THE THIRTEENTH. 


“From the vacant riband they went on to talk over this man’s pension and the other man’s job, and 
considered who was toget such and such a place when such and jae ogy should resign, or succeed 


to something better. 


all the miserable mysteries of ministe 
eyes. He had read, he had heard, he had believed tha 


a 
eraft were unfolded to Vivian’s 
t public affairs were conducted in this manner, 


but he had never till now actually seen it; he was zoekt myvica enough still to feel ge oor at finding 
t 


that, after all the fine professions made on both sides, 


e main, the only object of these politicians 


was, to keep their own or get into tae places of others, Vivian felt, every moment, his disgust and his 
melancholy increase, ‘ And is it with these people I have consented to act? And am I to be hurried 
along by this stream of corruption to infamy and oblivion?’ *—Miss EpgzwortH. 


I wap been married to Sophia more 
than fifteen years, and had successivel 
essayed the various toils which await 


the gentleman of the press—rising by 


gradation and seniority, according as 
my superiors on the paper were car- 
ried off to Elysium, the Fleet, or Bo- 


, tany Bay (as the case might be), by 


the several steps of penny-a-liner, 
paragraph-compounder, and “ dread- 
ful-accident”-maker, up to supernu- 
merary theatrical critic, and occasional 
reporter. Thence I ascended into 
‘the Gallery,” and became a perma- 
nent parliamentary reporter, in which 
capacity, as the inevitable conse- 
quence of my situation, I imbibed that 
propensity to exterminate oysters for 
which you are indebted to the honour 
of my acquaintance, and also a cor- 
responding and equally extravagant 
disposition towards drink. Man is the 
child of circumstances. Wordsworth 
says, the child is father of the man— 
that’s poetry; I say, circumstances are 
the fathers and mothers of men—that’s 
fact; and, in the circumstances in 
which a coal-whipper or parliamentary 
reporter must necessarily be placed, I 
defy eitherthe one or the other to avoid 
@ propensity to malt-liquors. Fancy 
yourself, my good sir, instead of re- 
clining at your ease as you are now, 
luxuriating over this Magazine, or, 


what is better still, haying some fair 


girl to read it you—fancy yourself, I 
say, perched sky-high in a dirty hole 
of a gallery, whereunto ascendeth 
clouds of dust, smoke of lamps, aid 
smells of all unsavoury things, with 
our hat full of “ slips,”’ and your poc- 
ets full of quill-pens and writing-fluid, 
inhaling the tallow-smelling atmo- 
sphere, deafened with noise and blind- 
ed with dust, cocking your ear to 
eateh the faintest echo of the vapid 
latitudes of that poor creature the 

ome- Sec » the mouthings of 
Hobhouse, the faded flippancy of that 


battered-out debauchee Lord Cupid, 
for hours together—-receiver of stolen 
nonsense, a recorder of lies, a chroni- 
cler of small beer; fancy this, not 
once or twice, but for a lifetime—not 
your diversion, but your trade—I say, 
fancy this, and thank God that you 
only know the sort of life it is 
through the medium of your imagina- 
tion ! 

Between the life of the coal-whip- 
per and that of the parliamentary re- 
porter I see no manner of difference. 
Both are Irishmen—both shamefully 
worked and shamefully paid—both 
imbibing an atmosphere that makes 
tippling essential to existence—both 
pass the prime of life and the period 
of human enjoyment in an unintermit- 
ting struggle to obtain the mere ne- 
cessaries GF aitiatiinete and both, when 
the season of age and infirmity arrives, 
are pushed from their stools by more 
active labourers, and, lonely and de- 
serted, pass the twilight of existence 
in poverty and pinches, and finally 
escape the workhouse in the grave ! 

lemerged from “the Gallery” as 
soon as I could, you may be sure, and 
was + por a sort of sub-editor, at 
which I became so expert, that I could 
do any thing but write the leading- 
articles, which were furnished by a 
gentleman of the bar, hired for that 
purpose at three guineas per week. 

In this sub-editorial capacity I hap- 
pened to be employed in paying one 
of our penny-a-liners for two ‘* myste- 
rious occurrences,” five “ shocking ac- 
cidents,”” and am “ extraordinary cir- 
cumstance,” which he had concocted 
(to order) out of his own head, for 
that day’s paper, when, taking a news- 
paper from his pocket, the penny-a- 

iner, who happened to be a Galway 
man, directed my attention to the fol- 
lowing announcement, headed “ Af- 
fair of honour.” ‘ We (the Castlebar 
Blazer) have the pleasure to announce 
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that an affair of honour was decided 
near the Cross-Guns, on Sunday 
morning (after last mass), between 
Mr Bodkin of Bodkin Bog, in this 
county, and Major Derrydown of the 
North Mayo militia, in which the for- 
mer gentleman met with an accident. 
- We understand the slight difference 
arose about a cover hack, warranted 
sound by Mr Bodkin to the Major, 
but which the latter discovered to 
have been afflicted with a blood spavin ; 
whereupon the Major demanded in- 
stant satisfaction, which, after some 
delay (owing to the Major's bill for 
the mare having been protested), was 
acceded to by Mr Bodkin. 

« At the third fire, Mr Bodkin fell, 
shot through the occiput in a work- 
manlike manner, the Major having 
received his adversary’s ball through 
both whiskers, cheeks included ; where- 
upon the delighted spectators peace- 
ably dispersed to witness another 
fight ten miles off. The parties were 
attended to the ground by Count 
O’Gilligan of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and Patrick Taafe, Esq. of 
Hovel-Taafe, who together published 
a manifesto, declaring that their prin- 
cipals, surviving and deceased, proved 
themselves close shots and perfect gen- 
tlemen ! 

«* We have the further pleasure to 
announce, that another affair is ex- 
pected to come off on Sunday next, at 
the same hour, between the gentle- 
men above mentioned, Count O' Gilli- 
gan and Patrick Taafe, Esq., who are 
well-known as not likely to leave the 
ground without showing ‘ pepper.’ 
We understand this difference arises 
out. of a bowl of mutton-broth, and 
trust the weather may be auspicious.”’ 

In another part of the paper, there 
is an expression of the editor's strong 
suspicion that some evil-minded per- 
sons have it in contemplation to insti- 
tute a prosecution in the Bodkin 
affair, and he (the editor) warns the 
grand jury, that, if they attempt to 
find a bill, they may expect nothing 
Jess than to be individually “riddled ;” 
and further takes the liberty to assure 
the going judge of assize, that, if he 
countenances any such low and un- 
gentlemanly proceeding, he may de- 
pend upon the editor of the Blazer, 
that there will be “wigs on the 

reen !"’ 

The intelligence of Mr Bodkin’s 
little “‘accident” did not in the least 
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surprise me; indeed the wonder is’ 
that he had not met with it twenty 
years before, which postponement of 
his inevitable fate I ean only account 
for by supposing that Mr Snake Bod- 
kin’s previous antagonists were ‘not 
such close shots as Major Derrydown 
of the North Mayo militia. I went 
on with my professional avocations, 
thinking little about the matter, and 
caring less, when a letter in mourning 
arrived from Pat Connor, the attorney 
of Ballinasloe, to inform me that Bod- 
kin had deposited with him a testamen- 
tary deed, and duly sealed, signed, and 
delivered, bearing date the day before 
the date of the duel, and constituting 
me tenant in life of the demesne of 
Bodkin Bog, with all the lands, mes- 
suages, and tenements thereunto ap- 
pertaining, for the term of my natural 
life; and begging me, if I was alive, 
to come over at once to take posses- 
sion; and, if I was dead, to let him 
know by return of post. I forgot to 
state that there were two conditions 
described in Pat Connor's letter, as 
essential to my legal enjoyment of the 
estate—the first, that I should make a 
handsome apology to Major Derrydown 
on behalf of the deceased; and the 
second, that I should take the name 
and arms of Bodkin, in preference to 
my own. After communicating the 
joyful intelligence to Sophia, I wrote 
to Pat Connor, to inform him that I 
was alive and kicking; that I would 
make the required apology promptly 
to Major Derrydown ; and that I would 
not only call myself Bodkin, but change 
my patronymic to Knitting-needle for 
half the money!— Soon after, Sophia 
packed up our little all, and we found 
ourselves on our way to the Emerald 
Isle, happy in anticipated happiness— 
happy in each other—happy in our- 
selves! Our amusement on the jour- 
ney home consisted in building castles 
in the air, and pulling them down -to 
build castles in the air anew. Sophia 
was full of little plans of domestic en- 
joyment, while I meditated no less 
than the purchase of the Castlebar 
Blazer, and, instead of hiring a bar- 
rister to write the leading articles, 
commencing Jupiter Tonans on my 
own account. _ 

** I'll astonish their weak minds, 
never fear |" said I, ** when I get hold 
of the Castlebar Blazer.” 

‘I must have a dairy,” observed 
Sophia. 
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« Hang me, if I don’t let them know 
what fine writing is!” 

«¢ And a dear delightful donkey.” 

“A what, Sophy?” enquired I, 
suspecting something personal. 

“ A donkey, dear,” replied my wife, 
innocently. 

“ Well, my love, you shall have a 
donkey.—But when I get the Blazer 
into my own hands, I don’t the least 
doubt to make it equal to trumps. Let 
me see— Monday, a leader on the poor 
law; Tuesday, a slashing-cut-and 
thrust, double-barrelled article on 
tithes ; Wednesday, a fire-and-fury 
letter on the pig‘ trade.” 

-“ What sort of house is Bodkin 
House ?’’ enquired Sophy. 

** The tumble-down order of archi- 
tecture, sweet,”’ said I. 

* It must be rebuilt, of course?” 

** Of course, my dear; how can you 
ask such a question? Thursday, a”— 

“ We will have itin the Elizabethan 
style.” 

“Italian, if you please, my dear.— 
Thursday, a” — 

“But I do not please any such 
thing, my dear.” 

“« Very well, duck.” 

« Don’t duck me, sir, if you please ; 
and it is not very well. Am I to be 
always crossed in my taste about every 
thing? Isay again, I will have the 
house with a bay window in every 
scullery, attic, and cellar; four prin- 
cipal fronts, with two principal gables 
to every front.” 

‘* Very well, madam.” 

‘¢ Yes, sir—with chimneys as long, 
strong, and thick as asparagus in the 
cheap season, growing in bundles out 
of the roof.” . 

‘“* As you please, Mrs B.—Thurs- 
day, a statistical account of Timbuc- 
too, with the natural history of the red 
herring.” 

If no man does any thing for the 
last time without regret, neither does 
any man approach a change in his con- 
dition, or open a new vista in his pro- 
spects of life, without a sensation plea- 


surable, if it be not indeed pleasure in. 


the purest sense. ‘‘ Anticipation for- 
ward points the view,” and novelty 
lends a freshness and piquancy to the 
anticipation; the love of change natu- 
ral to man, the colouring that inex- 
perience gives to hope, the delusive 
self-complacency with which we en- 
hance the pleasures we expect to en- 
joy, while we put away out of our 
sight all the drawbacks to those plea- 
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sures that are inseparable from every 
condition of our chequered existence, 
all together mingling confusedly with 


-our thoughts, produce a sort of mental 


intoxication as delightful as it is transi- 
tory. But far higher even than this, 
pleasurable as it is, are the sensations 
of a man who, like myself, after 
struggling in the sea of life, scarce 
able to keep afloat, without hope or 
expectation beyond the moment that 
passes over his head, finds himself 
suddenly dashed by a friendly wave 
upon a hospitable shore, where, in 
sheltered repose, he hears the storm 
still rage, and in security beholds the 
wreck of fortunes less happy than his 
own! It was this that gave such a 
pleasurable turn at this period to the 
complexion of my mind: relieved from 
the pressure of present, or the dread 
of future want, I busied myself in con- 
triving schemes of ideal felicity. Al- 
ready I had flocks and herds pastur- 
ing by the banks of rivers, whose 
names I did not know; already I saw 
hills, that had no material altitude, 
clothed with groves planted by my 
imaginative hand ; already the gables 
and chimneys of Sophy’s intended 
Elizabethan mansion rose upon the 
view ; already I had surrounded my- 
self with troops of friends ; already I 
devised plans for the welfare of my 
children ; already all the delights. of 
learned leisure and cultivated retire- 
ment I had made my own! 

Alas! that we should find our hap- 
piness only in deceiving ourselves— 
that all that is blissful should be base- 
less—and that the realities of life and 
its sorrows should be the same! 

Our arrival at Bodkin Bog dissi- 
pated in a twinkling all our high- 
wrought anticipations, and the only 

leasure we had left was in the de- 
icious remembrance of our dreams. 
Bodkin Bog was a dreary, sterile tract, 
in a wild, treeless, humid country, co- 
vered with mosses expanding to the 
limits of the visible horizon, and 
blotched over with sedgy, black-look- 
ing lakes, that appeared like the craters 
of volcanoes, which the Fire Brigade 
had succeeded in putting out, It was 
with no little difficulty I persuaded 
Sophia that the mud hovels, scarcely 
raised above the earth that formed 
them, were the cottages of my tenan- 
try; and that the subdued, squalid, 
heart-broken looking wretches who 
issued from them could possibly be the 
¢* finest peasantry y the wniverse.”, . 
“ é 


~- 
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When I came, with the assistanee 
of Pat Connor, ta look inte my aflairs, 
I diseovered that, so far frem being 
likely to rebuild the mansion-house of 
the Bodkins in the Elizabethan or any 
other style of architecture, it was ques- 
tionable whether it would not ultimate- 
ly proye that 1 had gainad 4 logs in 


Jaw-suits, debts, troubles, and respan- 
sibilities, in its enjoyment, ; 

The estate was held by lease of lives 
renewable for ever (a tenure peculiar 
to Ireland), under the Earl of Clan- 
gallaher, at about double the intrinsic 
value of theland. Bodkin had it sub- 
let to wnder-tenants, at a rack-rent of 
quadepla the value of the Jand; and 
the under-tengnts ¢on-acred it aut to 
tenants still more desperate than them- 
selves, at whatever could he got from 
desperate men ; and in this way I have 
known an aere of land to cost the wn- 
happy wretches who ultimately: tilled 
it not less than twenty pounds, 

If the devil were to come up out of 
hell for no other purpoae than that of 
reducing a nation to the extremest 
verge af misery, this sub-letting sys- 
tem is precisely the syatem the devil 
would adept. I¢ ia forestalling not 

-the produce of the land, but the land 
itself-—it is eompelling the labourer 
me seins that ees and cultivates 

t land, to go through a suecession 

-usurers, from the lord of the fee down 
to the top-heoted, whisky-smelling ras- 
-cally middleman, who caleulates to a 
patate skin—ay, to a potato skin—t 
minimum quantity of food by whi 
human life can be kept im, and that 
minimum regulates the rent—the pro- 
-duee ef the soil in Iyeland és the rent, 
and the rent is the produce of the soil 
—the total preduce—minus the quan- 
tity of potatoe absolutely necessary to 
enable the farmer te exist—not to live 
~-to exist, | say, for the purpose of 
extracting from the soil the produce 
thereof, “The cultivator of the land in 
Treland—the raiser of its millions of 
exported produce and its millions of 
exported rent—facetiously called a 


farmer—is never expected to pay his | 


rent; he is expected only to give his 
skill, time, labour, and the total pro- 
duce of his farm—facetiously described 
as rent. The raseally middlemen.can- 
not abide a man who pays his rent— 
for they: well know that if he can pay 


his rent he ean live; they hate a good - 
Ctenant as the devil hates holy water, - 
forshoy are well assured thatan howest thas 
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the that land made productive for 
estate, and had been left a legacy of | 


mers Bor 
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subject himself to.an 
e e practice of the mid- 
dleman is to lay on a rent which he 
knows the farmer cannot by this 
means he hag his yietim completely in 
his powere=by this means he gleans 
the last potato off the land, an 


tenant will 


honest rent : 


0- 


lutely nothing. 

The plan “Bodkin adopted was as 
follows ;--- When any of the eabins and 

otato plats on Bodkin Bog fell vacant, 
he took proposals, as he galled it; that 
is, he gathered the houseless, the atary- 
ings and the wuovapared together, and 

aa a sort Of auction, encouraging 
them to bid over ane another's heads, 
when he degided not in favour ef the 
highest bidder, but of thestrongest man 
—not the wretch whose desperation 
offered the moat, but the man qut of 
whose sinews the highest rent could 
he actually got in the of labour. 
The rent was paid by the daily Jabour 
of the tenant, at fivepence a-day in 


winter, and eightpence in summer ; 


and at these wages, eight ep nine 
months ef ynintermitting toil were re- 
quired to pay the rent ef his hevel and 
patch of potato ground, which, when 
J game to the estate, was as much as 
five paunds for half a rood of ground, 
wien, on my solemn oath, | dp- 
pose to as net worth more than fifteen 


of shillings the aere! | denownce these 
raseally middlemen 


; « . Of landlords, 
some are ethers bad, and not a 


few indifferent; of the middlemen, 


cals in potatoes, and rogues ia ! 
Lord Londonderry, Lord Las 
the Marquis of Downshire, the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Lorton, Lord Stan- 
ley—every man who can point toa de- 
eent cottage on his land, andlay-a head 
on his pillow, not di by: th 
are dying on 


consciousness that 
his estate from aetual want—every one 


F 
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by an unlucky chance, he happens to 
get wind of the killing of Corney Cal- 
laghan’s pig, and discovers that the 
spare ribs and offal, instead of being 
sold (with the carcase), were devoured 
by the family, he denounces eternal 
vengeance against the whole clan Cal- 
laghan, rushes home like a lunatic, 
turns Mrs Middleman out of doors, 
thrashes young Master Middleman 
(who is intended for the bar), aud 
kicks his top-boot through Miss Mid- 
dleman’s semi-grand piano! 

« I never thought it would come to 
this,” said Sophia, sorrowfully looking 
out on the brown bog and plashy lake 
that formed our drawing-room prospect 
in the tumble-down mansion of the 
Bodkins of Bodkin Bog—*<I never 
thought it would come to this.” 

I saw a fine opportunity of making 
an observation on Elizabethan archi- 
tecture, and bundles of asparagus 
chimneys, but checked myself in time, 
and only observed in reply— 

se I never thought I would come to 
t Lp 

“To what—mon ami?” enquired 
Sophy. 

“ To be a middleman,” replied I ; 
‘ to subsist upon the starvation of my 
fellow-creatures—to suek their blood 
—to find their competence my ruin, 
their misery my gain—te watch every 
morsel they poe into their children’s 
mouths, and see so much dedneted 
from my rent.” 

‘s*Tis terrible indeed,” observed 
Sophia ; “ who ean aire 
of so much misery, who has a heart to 
feel, but not the power to relieve!” 

« Fo ejeet, distrain, and auetion off 
—to bully, threaten, and cajole,” eon- 
tinued I. 

“ Toseetheir wives ragged and squa- 
lid, their children naked and hungry.” 

“ Yes—and themselves, with hearts 
past hope, and, as a natural conse- 
quenee, faces past shame.” 

« We had better return to London,” 
eoncluded Sophia, with a deep sigh. 

In this dilemma, Pat Connor was 


pair of breeches, he is like to: go‘ 
mad with rage and vexation; but: if,’ 
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in the generosity of her heart, declared 
that it was our duty to God and man: 
té, reduce our rent whether or not ; but 
Pat Connor demonstrated, to his. own: 
blundering satisfaction, that Bodkin 
had mortgaged his interest in the ter- 
ritory to such an extent, that. the 
profit-stock, after paying interest of 
borrowed money, and the other liabi- 
lities, would leave little more than a 
nominal balance,. and that we should 
not be able ta live, much less redtice 
the rent, unless. we stayed upon the 
land, and managed our own affairs. 

“ Well, I do not wish to stay here,” 
said Sophia, “ when my means to do 
good cannot keep pace with my imeli- 
nation ; and sooner than live upon the 

roduce of such misery, I would pre- 

to return to London, and support 

aor) by the labour of my own 
s.” 


Generous, kind-hearted soul! If 
ever I discover the philosepher’s stone, 
you shall be mistress of an Elizabethan 
ae ———— as Hatfield, with 
bundles of asparagus chimmeys, pier- 
cing the seventh heaven } ; 

o make a long story short, we 
stayed three weeks at Bodkin Bog, by 
which time Sophia had reduced her- 
self to her last. flannel » and 
£ was left without any other clothes 
than those on my back. I gave a 
power of attorney to Pat Connor to 
act as my agent, on the condition of 
reducing the tenants’ ee 
twenty per cent, paying the interest 
of te Sevedibrnneae, poe: Hon me harm- 
less, and renvanerating himself rea- 
sonably for his time and trouble. Pat 
Connor had no head, but nature had 
compensated for the loss by giving 
him a little heart; he was peor, and 
on that account I gave him eredit for 

ing honest. 

- & You know, Mr Comor,” remarked 
Sophia, “that for ourselves we expeet 
nothing from this’ miserable place, 
except the of knowing: that 
those’ who upor us shall rot 


be ) 

« They're used to it, ma’am, quite 
used to it, I assure you,” was the eool 
response of Mr Pat Connor. 

-. & Fhey may, sir,” said my wife 
warmly, “but we are not—we have 
been accustomed to see men housed 
like men, fed like men, clothed like 


““faiett—not housed like wolves, fed Hike 
‘dogs, and clothed like scarecrows! 
+ ‘Fam astonished to hear such am ob- 


pervation, Mr Connors”. - 
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Pat Connor was a married man 
himself—so he quaked in his shoes! ~ 

« We leave these poor people,” 
said Sophia, with tears ‘in her eyes, 
“to your generosity—to your jus- 
tice.” 

Pat Connor laughed in his sleeve— 
justice and generosity expected from 
an attorney of Ballinasloe, was so de- 
vilish good, as well as new ! 

*¢ Would to God,” exclaimed So- 
phia, with vehemence, ‘ that they 
who have the power I want, had the 
will I possess—and that Irishmen, in- 
stead of treating lightly the distresses 
of their countrymen, would respect 
their miseries, and lend their lives to 
relieve them!” 

Pat Connor scrutinized. the floor, 
blushed, and looked rather ashamed of 
himself. 

*‘ Pardon me, Mr Connor, if I have 
said too much, or rather, if my feelings 
have been expressed as warmly as I 
feel,” continued Sophia, “I know that 
you can do little for our poor people— 
the distresses that press upon us press 
with accumulated weight upon them 
—the embarrassment of the landlord 
is the misery of the tenant; but there 
is one thing you can still afford—your 
sympathy in their distresses ; there is 
a. shelter you can always provide— 
your protection from oppression !"” 

Pat Connor started up, declared 
that if he should lose his commission 
altogether he would not be severe on 
the Bodkin Bog tenantry—that. there 
was no resisting a lady of such noble 
sentiments—and that, if he could not 
leave Bodkin Bog better, declared, 
upon the honour of an attorney, which 
may be considered equivalent to ano- 
ther gentleman’s oath, that he would 
leave it no worse! 

Before we finally left that part of 

_the country, we waited upon our land- 
lord, the Earl of Clangallaher, inform- 
ing his lordship of the disappointment 
in our territorial expectations, of the 
arrangements we had made to return 
again to London, and our desire to be 
the bearers of his lordship’s com- 
mands. With Lord Clangallaher I 
had some slight previous acquaint- 

' ance, reporting his speeches in Par- 
liament in a superior style, and occa- 
sionally troubling him for a frank; he 
had got wind, too, of Sophia’s charac- 
ter in the country, which was exag- 
pm upon the Irish principle of a 

thousand pounds’ worth of praise for 
three penny worth of civility, so that 
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he received us very graciously, made 
us stay dinner, and commanded us 
peremptorily to remain the next day. 
In the countries beyond the Shannon, 
remaining the next day is an equiva-. 
lent term for remaining as long as you 
like, or rather as long as you must, 
Accordingly we staid a fortnight with 
the old earl, and-enjoyed a brace of 
the pleasantest weeks I ever killed in 
my life. The Earl of Clangallaher 
was, as I have said, a pauper ; he was, 
moreover, a finished old Irish gentle- 
man—the finest specimen of that noble 
animal—and may I never eat another 
Carlingford oyster if I wouldn’t rather 
dine off a dish of flummery with a man 
of his stamp, than wash down turtle 
with turtle punch, at the board of a 
city alderman or East India director. 

Before leaving, the earl called me 
aside, and after some expressions com- 
plimentary to my wife and myself, 
regretted that, in the circumstances in 
which his estates were, it was utterly 
impossible for him to do any thing 
towards the augmentation of our pecu- 
niary interestin Bodkin Bog ; but ob- 
served that, if a situation in Dublin 
would lie in my way, he had written 
a pressing letter to his relative Vis- 
count Cremona, who, in addition to 
other government offices, was one of 
the Commissioners of National Navi- 
gation, and had vast power and pa- 
tronage at his disposal. ‘“ Accord- 
ingly,” the earl continued, “ I wished 
to know whether you would do me the 
favour to present this letter to Lord 
Cremona—I say do me the favour, 
because I am satisfied his lordship will 
feel obliged to me for having recom- 
mended to his notice a person so well 
entitled in every way to notice as 
yourself.” 

The unexpectedness of this favour 
on the part of his lordship—his bland 
and considerate manner, and the in- 
genuous turn he gave to his intention 
of providing for me for life, which 
none but a nobleman of two centuries’ 
standing can give—laying an obliga- 
tion so gracefully on your shoulders 
that you cannot feel its weight, or 
rather transferring the weight alto- 
gether from your shoulders to his own, 
so overwhelmed me, that if I had pre- 
yous pare what afterwards turned 
out, that the patronage of his lordship 
would have been tee lia unfortunate 
accident of my life, I would neverthe- 
less have done as I did—accepted the 
favour with a warmth and readiness 
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that showed I knew the kindness that 
prompted it, and was grateful for it. 

Ireland is the land of job. From 
the highest to the lowest, every per- 
son in the remotest degree connected 
with the public service is a jobber b 
trade. The lords lieutenant job with 
the supporters of their government, 
or rather of the government whereof 
they are the Polichinellos—the lords 
chancellor job with the swarm of 
seedy, needy, #reedy, clamorous gen- 
tlemen of the bar, except in the case 
of Chancellor Hannibal, who jobs only 
with the fruit of his own loins—the 
secretary of state, his under-secretary, 
and the under-secretary’s private se- 
cretary—as also the under-secretary’s 
privatesecretary’s under-secretary, job 
with every living soul that will job with 
them. As my friend Isaacs, the slop- 
seller of Houndsditch, observes of his 
congenial avocation, “ I vill buy you, 
by Gosh, and by Gosh I vill sell you 
all de same.” ‘The only difference 
between old Isaacs and the slop-sellers 
of Dublin Castle is, that whereas the 
latter traffie upon the public capital, 
the Jew, more honest, carries on busi- 
ness upon capital of his own. 

There is no appointment in the gift 
of these official jobbers which you may 
not hope to attain, provided you have 
no real or substantial qualification. 
There is nothing for which you may 
not confidently apply, providing you 
can prove to their satisfaction that you 
have not the shadow of a claim. There 
is no degree of social familiarity to 
which you may not aspire, provided 
you have the required number of extra 
joints in your back-bone. 

Under one vice-regal reign a civet- 
scented coxcomb, a clerical scamp, or 
acaptain with a turn for intrigue, will 
be provided for in preference to all 
others. One bumpkin of a secretary 
of state provides for a fellow who 
played skittles at Oxford, and an- 
other puts his bastard son into a splen- 
did snuggery for life ; but in all cases, 
and under all circumstances, it is ex- 
pected that to gain an appointment in 
Ireland you must be a native of Eng- 
land. e better to succeed in offi- 
cial duties among the people, you are 
er gn to know nothing of them, 
and only to entertain for them the 
highest contempt ; and the more effec- 
tually to serve the country, you are to 

- take all you can get, and cut out of it 
as fast as you possibly can. From the 
lord lieutenant down to the “bloated 
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state-porter at the lord lieutenant’s 
door, in the whole hive of officials—if 
hive that can be called which is devoid 
of industry and produces nothing— 
there is not an insect in the slightest 
degree identified with the people of 
Ireland—with their benefit in any way, 
past, present, and to come. They 
swarm round the viceroy, spectators of 
a pitiable puppet-show, take their sa- 
laries quarterly, and their very names 
are unknown save in the almanac that 
chronicles their places. 

To assist the bumpkin statesmen in 
the proper distribution of this patron- 
age, eaeh secretary of state is ear- 
wigged by a knot of sturdy beggars 
from the moment he arrives on the 
“sod,” who cling to him like horse- 
leeches, sucking through him the pub- 
lic money, and only dropping off to 
fasten upon the next bumpkin states- 
man in succession. You will see these 
fellows in the lord lieutenant’s anti- 
room besieging his excellency; in the 
secretary of state’s anti-room block- 
ading the secretary of state; in the 
under-secretary’s cooling-room, dan- 
cing attendance on the under-secre- 
tary, lying in ambuscade under the 
Castle stairs, and uncovering to every 
flunky who wears the vice-regal livery: 
No matter whether the thing to be 
given away be a peerage or a police- 
man’s place, it is all the same, the 
vermin are instantly in motion, and 
the scratching incontinently begins. 
Such more than oriental prostration, 
such lick-spittling, such a congrega- 
tion of rascally running dustmen you 
never saw in your life! If you were 
to enquire what public services these 
virtual dispensers of the patronage of 
Ireland had ever perf: rmed, to entitle 
them to select the office-holders of 
the nation—if you demanded whether 
their energies had ever been directed 
to noble aims or praiseworthy pur- 
suits—if they, or any of them, were 
known in the remotest degree in lite- 
rature or science, arms or arts, you 
must receive a reply in the nega- 
tive—place-hunting is their trade, and 
prowling about the Castle of Dublin, 
the business of their lives; nor are 
you ever informed of their existence 
save in some scurvy rag of a news- 

aper that mentions their names for 
li or at the tail of some humbugging 
report to some humbugging commis- 
sion. For the use and benefit of these 
men are commissions organized in 
perpetual succession, with the usual 
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attendant army of civil mercenaries— 
for their behoof are old situations re- 
vived, useless ones re-salaried, and 
new ones contrived—it is to them that 
the public money is voted, and it is 
through their hands the public money 
is invariably misapplied. 
Among the more eminent of the 
Irish undertakers of the present day, 
I. cannot ayoid making honourable 
mention of my intended patron Vis- 
count. Cremona, the Right Honour- 
able Lumpkin Snake, and the Reve- 
rend Jim Crow, a trio to whom I offer 
my respectful compliments, entreating 
them to accept the assurances of my 
most distinguished consideration. As 
it may be useful to gentlemen apply- 
ing for situations at Dublin Castle— 
that is to say, all the gentlemen, 
_ pseudo-gentlemen, and soi-disant gen- 
tlemen in Ireland—lI intend briefly 
to describe the characters of the Vis- 
count Cremona, the Right Honour- 
able Lumpkin Snake, and the Reverend 
Jim Crow. The character of the 
Viscount Cremona—if character that 
could be called, which character had 
none—was of a negative quantity: his 
Lordship was a gocd-easy, good-inten- 
tioned, good-for-nothing man, eminent 
only in scouring out a ditch, and t 
in a solo on the big fiddle. The Right 
Honourable Lumpkin Snake was a 
lineal descendant of the celebrated 
Mr Snake of the School for Scandal, 
with a strong family likeness to that 
respectable ancestor; this difference 
only existing, that whereas the great 
Mr Snake being onee detected in the 
commission of a good action, repented 
thereof most heartily, and recovered 
in time the badness of his oo 
the present representative of the fami- 
‘ly has never been suspected even of a 
‘kind or generous action towards man, 
woman, or child, and thanks God he 
-has nothing whatever to be ashamed 
oft In appearanee he is of the hang- 
dog formation, wearing his head en- 
ifoncé between his shoulders, his‘ eyes 
downcast, and his back of the fiddle 
. When youspeak to him, he 
“three ways at onee, like a stray 
goose in a quarry hole, and for the 
life of him, cannot look a man straight 
-in the face—an infallible indication of 
“the raseal ! 
“The Reverend Jim Crow is by pro- 
- fession a political n—of all par- 


parso 
oties im the world a Whig ney wg 
cis, moreover, one of the lord lieute- 
-nant’s.chaplains, and I have no reason 
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to believe he would object to be one 
of the devil’s chaplains, if he could 
get a better living by it. The Reve- 
rend Jim Crow was not always a 
Whig parson—only since the Whigs 
came into power; he was once a 
Branswicker, now he is a Radical ; 
formerly he was an out-and-out Tory, 
at present he goes the entire swing as 
a precursor; to-day he exhibits him- 
self at the Bible Society, and to-mor- 
row you will find him interdicting 
holy writ at a national school. 


** Most skilful he to fawn and seek for 
power, 

By doctrines fashion’d to the varying 
hour.” 


The man is in hot pursuit of a mitre, 
that’s the fact ; we from what I have 
seen of him, of his venality, subser- 
viency, tergiversation, and re-tergi- 
versation, 1 have not the remotest 
doubt, although he has been cruelly 
disappointed once or twice, that the 
fellow will get it! 

In the externals of humanity, the 
Reverend Jim Crow is the double of 
Mr Snake—the same incapacity of 
looking a man straight in the face, or 
of holding themselves straight in the 
back—the same hang-dog, sinister as- 
pect, and the same violoncello-shoul- 

ers appertain in an equal degree to 
both. 

* Hum—ha—exactly so—yes—just 
so. Hum—your business—with— 
hum—ah—me?” enquired the Viscount 
Cremona, as I entered his lordship’s 
study, having previously sent in my 
card, 

‘* T have the honour to be the bearer 
of a letter from the Earl of Clangal- 
laher to your lordship,” was my prompt 
reply, presenting at the same time my 
credentials. 

« Hum—ha—exactly so—yes—just 
so—so I thought,” was the profound 
rejoinder of his lordship, 

Now, im good society, when one 
gentleman—I don’t mean b: 
presents another with a letter of in- 
troduction, the rule is to invite the 
bearer to be seated, to lay the letter 
on one side, or put it in your pocket, 
without looking at more than the su- 
perseription, and to address the gen- 
tleman reeommended to your notice 
in a manner that will lead him to the 
belief that, if he had brought no letter 
at all, he would have been equally ac- 
ceptable to you. The gentleman re- 
tires, satisfied that the warm courtesy 
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with whieh 2 oe have received him is 
a tribute leas to yout friendship for 
the introdueer, than to his owti intrin- 
sic power to pleats; thé belief in his 
own powet to please gives him plea: 
sure, atid the objest you had in view 
in leading hiti.te the belief; atid its 
attendant gratificatict, is the éorstatit 
objett the mati of the world and ab: 
complished getitleiian has in Views 
to pléase, 

When the gentleman leaves; take 
up your letter; pertise it, atid if you 
find every thing as it should be, thé 
first day you have a few miofe tian 
ordinarily dgrecablé people, send your 
new friend an invitation to difitier. 

The Viscount Cremviid took his 
friend’s letter exactly ad a she-8ovk 
seizes with hér tongs a stray cat who 
has beet élandestitiely brought to bed 
of an illegitimate kitten ; and having 
scowled at, rathef thati regafded mé 
from head to foot, turned the letter 
over, examined the seal, to make sure 
that the missive was not a forgery; 
and keeping mé standitig where | was; 
commeneed reading the épistle intfo: 
ductoryy a8 you miiglit pertise ati ifs 
tehded footman’s thréé mofitlis’ éha- 
ractefi 

“ Humchassjtist soexattly sb 
so ] thotght=-yés=-What d6 yot 
waut ?” enquired the viseotnt; fling: 
ing Lord Clatigallahet’s lette? ebtis 
temptuously upot the study table; in 
a style that convineed me his lordship; 
though a nobleman, Was nb gentle: 
man—n0t in the rethotest degree. 

« | -whderstand, my lord,” said I; 
« your lordship is one of thé Oonintis« 
sionets of National Navigatioti:” 

“ Huti-vha=so I thoughtu-jtist 80 
ssexactly sox-hahttt |’ 

“ And I was led to béliévée, by the 
Eart of Clangdllatier, that, on His 462 
coutit, your lordship might be disposed 
to take inte your favourable considera. 
tion my application to bé a 
one of the i wtider tle bdard 
at which your lordship so ably pré- 
sides,” , 

“ Hum —hacutake a seat for a til: 
nute,- will ye? thotigh<tiunt—1 att 
rather engaged this mornifig._exae 
so—just sosshottha= lad hunt f" 

«} thy lerd,” & I; 
“that if I showlé be 80 forttiaté a6 


te obtait the situation through thé ge- thie 


shall discharge , bly with 268, 
I ! my da : 
fidelity; and” =a Bik OF 

. 2 Pooh }oxshume—hecujust. sou-go I. 


téa s 
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thought. Have youeshum=—any other 
interest 2+ EH !2shas-hum !” 

* No interést at all; my lofd; utiless 
I sueveed in having the advantage of 
sbeuring sticeess, in securing that of 
your lordship.” 

* Huti=-hasxyou ste, rhistéfo-eh 

—ahzohy yes!—mister-hum-<vety 
well=you know=we don’t do these 
things on peérsénalhifm=grounds: 
Now; my Lord Clatgallaher = you 
seexhbitiha=though personally I 
have 4 gfvat—shum= respect for=-hum 
=himitahnst, you see, do us atiy 
good ; gtd we; you s66—F tear; yo 
kiow—htim-—<that i#, you understand - 
—hay hum give thesexlum--places 
in exchange forhuriexstipport of 
another=-hums-sort; If you—htiit 
—tould do #e=you see; atiy good 
wey YOU ses==it would, | teat, be an. 
other sort of a=huniI thedtimof a 
thing ; but without patliametitary— 
huti-oI tbat interest; 1 car give you 
no redsohablée—htim=that is, hopes of 
acacutiy=that is (Here his lerd: 
ship tose; tHotioting mé to the door 
with his hand, and bowitig very low): 
A—a—good maw=-hing=nilster; a— 
axx(hote His lordship touched the bell) 
good thawing. Eh !=ali }ha! 
huni!” 
_  Heavétis!” said I to myself, a8 
the porter closéd the hall dovr after 
mie, © Was nattife blind, d’yé thitik, oF 
dtutik; or iti Her apptenitiéeship, when 
she mianifactired sith a Htinian ar- 
ticle as that!” 

Froth the Vistount Crerhoiia I pfo- 
ceeded to thé domicile of thé Right 
Honourable Aiithoty Luitipkin Snake, 
Who lived sonie milés out Of town, 
whither 1 took itty Way of foot, ports 
dering on thé wisdott of Préviderive 
(whieh fools call the éapfiée of fore 
ttitie) itt placing’ aft animal liké Lord 
Cremona in a splie?é Of life; that; by 
precltditiy bith froth thé néeéssity of 
edfning his own bread, saved hirt frovti 

i Of starvation in 4 ditch. When 
] fedéhied thé gate of Mr Snake, a 
starved-looking Woriath frécotnvitéred 
meé throwgh th ét; ad after a 
series of inquities, was at last induced, 
on fry aésutatics that I had pressing 
I Walked dip thé avetite; observitig b 
the way; that fio sfidké issued 
& ahd Gonelided that I 
had thy Walk for ify paths; When, to 
my surprises 4 footitiatt of a ére 
duis aspect issded from thé frént déor 


atid- anticipating my pull at the belly 
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replied in the affirmative to my — 
whether his master was at home. With 
my card the cadaverous footman pro- 
ceeded to his master, while I was in- 
vited to remain in the hall; and the 
cadaverous footman, observing that I 
had walked to the house, desired me 
with a sneer to stand upon the mat— 
for in Ireland as in England you must 
have observed that flunkies have a 
terrible hatred to mad dogs, and to 
people who visit their masters’ houses 
on foot. I presume the cadaverous 
flunky duly presented the card to his 
master, who, after observing, loud 
enough for me to hear, “I don’t 
know him at all,” desired the cadave- 
rous flunky in a loud tone to “ ask 
him what he wants,” upon replying 
to which polite interrogatory, I was, 
with much demur, finally admitted. 

«‘ What may your business be with 
me ?” enquired the Right Honourable 
Anthony Lumpkin Snake, in that tone 
of vulgar insolence in which he is ac- 
customed to address his inferiors, as a 
sort of set-off for the lick-spittling 
subserviency with which he approaches 
every one above him. 

«‘ I took the liberty, sir, of waiting 
on you to say that I have been recom- 
mended by Lord Clangallaher as a 
proper person to fill the situation of 
Inspector of National Navigation, and 
with many apologies for the intrusion, 
venture to solicit your kind interfer- 
ence on my behalf, at the forthcoming 
election.” jet 

«‘ Lord Clangallaher! — Pray, sir, 
have you any claim on me?” 

** None, sir, whatever.” 

« Then, I have only to say, I am 
astonished at your effrontery in com- 
ing to my house to.trouble me. I 
know little of the Earl of Clangallaher, 
and care less; and as for you, sir, 
what do I know of you?” 

I bowed, and remained silent. I 
felt that I had degraded myself in so- 
liciting a favour from a scoundrel— 
he might have brained me at that mo- 
ment with his lady’s fan! 

«‘ The Reverend Jim Crow,” said I 
to myself, “is a Christian clergyman, 
and a Christian clergyman is ever a 
gentlemen. He may not feel inclined 
to give me his interest, perhaps, but 
doubtless he will not insult me.” 

With this rather premature reflec- 
tion I took my way to the residence 
of the Reverend Jim Crow. 

The Reverend Jim Crow entered 
the room as he enters the presence- 
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chamber of every pis aller lord lieu. 
tenant, on every levee day (and if. 
you wish to get thoroughly sea-sick— 
it may do you good—I recommend 
you to go to a levee to look at him), 
wriggling and contorting his body in 
various evolutions, rubbing his hands 
one upon the other, sniggling and sim- 
pering, abasement clerically personified. 

I told him, in a few words, the ob- 
ject I had in view in troubling him; 
upon which, with many contortions of 
his India-rubber back, he sniggled out 
an answer as follows :— 

“« My dear sir—do you know I feel 
acutely the great value of the recom- 
mendation of Lord Clangallaher, or 
any other nobleman of his rank and 
station, and I declare from my heart 
(laying his hand on the place usually 
occupied by that organ), that I be- 
lieve his lordship, when he says, what 
is so very plain to be seen, that you 
are a gentleman of great attainments. 
(Here I bowed very low.) But you 
know, sir, my dear sir, that I have a 
duty to discharge, to God (pointing 
upwards with his fore-finger), and to 
my country—(laying his hand once 
more on his cardiac region), and I do 
assure you that I have opposed my 
own relatives who hold situations at 
that board, and that I mean to prevent 
my own friends, as far as I can, from 
getting situations—merit, my dear sir 
—you will excuse me—but merit is 
with me—for I know my duty—the 
sole con-si-de-ra-ti-on : therefore, with 
great regret, the deepest regret, I have 
to inform you that my duty to- God, 
and my country—I say my duty—not 
my inclination (with a Satanic leer), 
preclude me, very much against my will, 
from giving you the slightest hope 
(here his Reverence heaved a sigh, 
and turned up the whites of his eyes 
like a duck in thunder), the-slightest 
hope of obtaining this situation. Good 
morning, my dear sir, God bless you! 

' With this, the Reverend Jim Crow 
bowed me out, and I returned to my 
dear Sophia, who wept bitter tears, 
less for the disappointment I had ex- 
perienced, than the insolence I had 
endured from wretches, the loftiest of 
whom, I will say, and what is more, 
if God spares me, I will prove, is un- 
worthy to lick the dirt from my shoes! 

I dismissed from my mind all recol- 
lection of these vermin, and made ar- 
rangements for returning to labour 
and to London with my dearest So- 


phia, the parent of my pleasures, and 
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the soother of my cares, to whose 
bosom I turn in my sorrow and in my 
‘joy—in whose sweet companionship [ 
find the only luxury of life, and on 
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whose breast, where I have deposited 
all my cares, I hope, when the weary 
world brings me to an end, to breathe 
contentedly my latest sigh! 


FASCICULUS THE FOURTEENTH. 


¢¢ Bless every man pomeees of aught to give, 
1 


Long may Long 
And if in time to come Old 


ilIney, Long Pole, 


ak live ; 
e 


ick should rev 


England's Prime Minister—then bless the devil !"” 


I was not a little surprised to re- 
ceive, on the morning preceding the 
day that was to have witnessed our 
embarkation for England, a neat en- 
velope, with a card of invitation to 
dinner, from the Viscount Cremona, 
which had hardly arrived, when an- 
other missive was received, enclosing 
a card for an evening party, from the 
Reverend Jim and Mrs Crow. 

As these scoundrels do not usually 
exhibit their insolence after this fa- 
shion, I concluded the affair was a 
hoax, and could make neither head nor 
tail of it, until Sophia, who usually 
looked at the morning papers for me, 
observed, on perusing the paper of 
this‘eventful morning, that the mur- 
der was out. ~ 

«© What do you mean, my love?” 
enquired I. 

.“ We are enabled to state, upon 
unquestionable authority, that the Earl 
of Alderney is selected to replace Lord 
Foozlelesly as Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and that his Excellency has been 
pleased to appoint the Honourable 
George Gallaher, second son of the 
Earl of Clangallaher, to be private 
secretary to his Excellency,”—read, 
Sophia. 

‘“‘ The murder 7s out, indeed,” ex- 
claimed I—* the spaniels!” 

«‘ Pardon me, love,” interrupted 
Sophy, ‘* you have no right to libel 
spaniels—they have at least the virtue 
of fidelity.” i 

* Very true, Sophy ; I beg the spa- 
niels’ pardon.” 

In the course of the day, the cada- 
verous flunky, appertaining to Mr 
Lumpkin Snake, arrived with a mes- 
sage from the right honourable rascal, 
his master, to the effect that Mr Snake 
would be happy to know if it would 
be convenient for me to favour him 
with an interview, and where ; and to 
express his regret that the indisposi- 
tion of Mrs Lumpkin Snake rendered 
it impossible for him at present to 
gratify the wish nearest to his heart, 
of having me on a visit at Lumpkin 
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Lodge. By the persuasion of Sophia, 
my guide, philosopher, and friend, I 
abandoned my original intention of 
kicking the cadaverous flunky down 
stairs, and consented, dreadfully 
against the grain, to.say that I would 
be happy (God forgive me) to see Mr 
Snake whenever he pleased to favour 
me with a call—went to dinner to Vis- 
count Cremona, for which I was suf- 
ficiently punished, in being obliged to 
affect to listen to his lordship’s mur- 
derous performance on the violoncello 
of a fantasia of Lindley—and after that 
adjourned to the mansion of the Reve- 
rend Jim Crow, where I drank, of pure 
malice, three bottles of champagne, 
bs receipt whereof I hereby acknow- 
ledge. 

In short, until the day of the elec- 
tion for an Inspector of National Na- 
vigation arrived, my life was one gon- 
tinued round of feasting and fiddling. 
Idid not, indeed, visit Lumpkin Lodge, 
but I thought nothing of that, as I was 
told that the indisposition of Mrs 
Lumpkin Snake was of a chronic na- 
ture, and that in her: disease the smell 
of a kitchen fire would be fatal! If I 
had been the Earl of Alderney, or the 
Honourable George Gallaher himself, 
I could not have been treated with 
more distinction. Not only was I in- 
vited to parties, but parties were ac- 
tually made on my account—carriages 
were perpetually driving ‘to: the door 
of our obscure lodging in Denzille 
Street, and Sophia was wearied with 
importunities to visit people of vice- 
regal consequence, whose names she 
had never heard before. I will ho- 
nestly confess that I was swindled out 
of my sound senses, by the exhibition 
of this hollow-hearted rascality. I 
actually believed that it was to me, not 
to the Honourable George Gallaher 
and his venerable father, that all this 
adoration was paid ; and believing my- 
self possessed of some hitherto undis- 
coveréd merit, — myself on my 
success, and fell into the trap ! 

If I live a thousand years, I never 
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will forget the day of my elettion as 
the Inspector of National Navigation. 
I went up to the board-room, know- 
ing that I was alteady elected, and 
the reverend and right honourable 
rascals composing the Board, went 
up to the board-room, well knowin 
in their hearts that they had electe 
me, and that if I were blind, deaf, of 
paralytic, they had not, with the fear 
of the Lord (Lieutenant) before their 
eyes, dared to do otherwise. Hows 
ever, the farce must be solemnly pers 
formed, and solemnly performed it ac- 
cordingly was. Although the vacancy 
about to be filled up was studiously 
concealed, lest the public should get 
wind of it and bestow it on some emi- 
nent ¢ivil engineer, or other qualified 
person, there were six-and-fifty candi- 
dates; and, may I never see Mala- 
hide, if I didn’t pity the poor deluded 
devils; mahy of them from distant 
parts of the country; then and there 
. assembled; to be immolated at tlie 
shrine of the solemn humbug of an 
already decided election. They were 
all snobs; and Ihave a natural aversion 
to that frequent vatiety of the human 
animal. By the way, they were not 
all snobs: there was one so palpably 
a gentlemai— I knew him by that 
first and surest criterion of his Glass, 
repose—that I cottoned to him in a mo- 
ment ; for, thank God, although po- 
verty preeludéd me through life frem 
emtilating the gentlemanly dress and 
deportment, it cannot deprive one of 
the right te admire gentlemanly senti- 
métits' and habits: I entered into 
conversation with this gentleman, a 
fine intelligent young fellow—frank, 
not familiar—marnly; not brusque— 
sefious, not solemti—gay; not trifling. 
But, in short, you read this Magazine, 
and, as a gentleman; you niust kiiow 
what he was. His father; he told me, 
had beén a field-officer in the British 
army=1 forget the corps, but I think 
it Was the 18th light dragootis, After 
long and honourable service, he was 
seduéed by some switdler in coloniza- 
tion miatiers (such as’ aré now not 
only protected, but encouraged by — 
present goveriimient, in every sert a 
extortion, oppression, and deceit), and 
having sold out of the army, purcha~ 
séd a territory froth the colonization 
crimp, where, having laid out his little 
all in the necessary expenses; and the 
transport of his family, he discovered 
that all of his estate that did not con- 
sist of lakes ! was one dense forest and 
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impassable swamp, He returned to 
his native country 4 beggar, and died 
soon after of a broken heart. 

‘In a very few years,” said his son, 
with tears in his eyes, “ my father 
must have been a Major-general, when 
I could have been ensured a commis- 
sion in the service.” | 

* Perhaps; sit,” said I, “ your fa- 
ther’s services might, if properly re- 
presented, still entitle you to the no- 
tice of the Horse-Guards,.”’ 

‘I fear nots” replied the young 
gentleman ; “‘ we have made appliea« 
tion repeatédly, and my mother and 
sisters; by 4 sacrifice of their little 
patrimony, have actually lodged the 
money for 4 commission; but we have 
been uniformly answered ftom the 
Horse- Guards that no hope eah be af- 
forded me of ati entry into the ser- 
viee. I heard of this situation,” con- 
tittued he; “ and beitig desirous ‘to 
relieve myself of the hotrid conscious- 
ness that I have contributed to thé 
poverty, if not to the misery, of my 
family, I have applied for it, Oh! 
how happy it would make them if ‘I 
should succeed !” 

I felt almost ashamed of myself, fot 
I knew he would not sudceeds dnd I 
knew that I was to preclude his hopes 
of success: I thought of his mother 
and sisters==1 thought of my Sophia ; 
and I will say for Sophia that this 
was the only moment of my life when 
I wished I had never married, 

The surly porter of the Commis- 
sionérs of National Navigation entered 
the apartnient, and having ealled out 
my name in ah authoritative voice, I 
left the room and ascended the state 
stairéase after the fellow, who bowed 
very low at every step, as if he knew 
that it was all settled, and that I was 
already the inspector ; for the vermin 
about publie offices have a sort of in- 
stinct in discovering the proper ob- 
jeets of their future subservieney. The 
secretary—a gentleman and seholat=~ 
reeeived me Very politely at the door 
of the board-room, and the Commis- 
sioners, Wher I entered, desired me 
= , oneal . so=exactly 

“HH &—just so so 
exeuse wus, tnistef—-ah |_-you knew=~ 
hum—ha=+that oe : of oor—hum 
—daty=to—ah! ah! enquire — into 


. aint 
ha—hum,” observed Viscount Cremo« 
na, eondeseendingly. sit 

“ A mérentatter of form!’ said the 
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nce Honourable Anthony Lumpkin 
Snake. 


«; A mere matter of form!” echoed 
the Reverend Jim Crow. 
«“ A mere matter of form!” cho- 


russed all the other Commissioners of 


— 


National Navigation. 

«“ Hum+ha—just so—exactly som 
excuse us, mister—but we must~+hum 
—ask you for your—hum—what are 
your pretensions to—hum—this situa- 
tion ?-ha—hum,” enquired the Vis- 
count, bowing. 

“ The Earl of Clangallaher, my 
lord,” Ireplied, with ludicrous gravity. 

© What are your qualifications,” 
enquired Snake, who could be syco- 


_ phantic, but not civil, nature having 


made him arascal, but notagentleman. 

“ The Earl of Clangallaher, sir,” 
repeated I, with another bow. 

«¢ Tis a mere matter of form—but 
you'll excuse me, my dear sir. May 
I presume to ask whether you have 
any other qualification?” observed 
the Reverend Jim Crow. 

** Only the Earl of Clangallaher,” 
I repeated, for the third time. 

« Hum —ha—have you may I 
ask, any—hum-—I mean any testimo- 
nials?” again interrogated the Viscount 
Cremona ? 

« Certainly, my lord,” said I, ‘one 
from the Earl of Clangallaher.” 

“ Have you any other testimo- 
nials ?” enquired Mr Lumpkin Snake. 

«“ Oh yes! sir,” Ireplied; two 
from the Earl of Clangallaher !!” 

‘* Have you any other testimo- 
nials ?” re-echoed the Rev. Jim Crow. 

“¢ By all means, sir, three from the 
Earl of Clangallaher!!!” 

The Commissioners of National 
Navigation paused, and looked so- 
lemnly at one another. 

“ um-—ha——I think,” observed 
the Viscount Cremona, looking round 


the table, “ the testimonials (1!) and | 


qualifications (!!) of this gentleman, 
ee tay 

« Oh! quite ctory;” repli 
the Right Honourable ony 
Li in Snake. 

« Oh! perfectly satisfactory,” said 
the ‘a nae + ai 

iti ec y satisfactory,” 
echoed all the other Commissioners of 
National Navigation. 

« Mr , the 
retire,” the 


ma 


When. | desconded. into. the walt 


-motiay and Mr Secretary bowed meout - 
_with kudicrous gravity, ac 
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ing-room, all eyes were fixed upon 
me, and the snobs sidled up, one after 
another, to get a hint of thé nature of 
my examination. 

. “ Did they ask you the relative 
strengths of timber and iron?” en- 
quired snob the first. 

s¢ Yos,” 

* Did you answer it?” 

‘*¢ No.” 

“I know that—JZ know that—Z 
know that!” exclaimed several snobs 
in a breath. 

‘* May I ask if they examined you 
on the construction of locksin canals?” 
enquired snob the second. 

«Vase: 

“ Did you know it?” 

« No.” 

** J know that J know that—JZ 
know that !’’ chorussed several snobs 
at once. 

** Did they examine you on sub. 
marine architecture?” enquired snob 
the third. 

« Yes.” 

“* Did you know it?” 

* No.” 

«J know that—JZ know that—JZ 
know that!” exclaimed the snobs al- 
together, 

The door of the waiting-room open- ” 
ed, and the eyes of all the snobs were 
concentrated that way, in the expeeta- 
tion of the entrance of the burly porter, 
when a very different species of appari- 
tion presented itself. The door opened, 
and while all the eyes of all the snobs 
were directed upon it, a graceful girl 
entered the apartment, She had not 
made more than three paces advance 
into the room, when, modestly look- 
ing round, her eyes encountering the 
vulgar staré of all the snobs, she made 
a full stop, colouring deeply, and in 
her embarrassment dropped a packet 
from her bosom. 

I hastened to piek it up, and pre- 
senting it to the lady, had just observed 
on the envelope the words ‘* On nis 

Masesty’s Servicz,” when the young 
gentleman; whose conversation with 
me I have elsewhere detailed, turning 
from the witidew, caught.a glimpse of 
his sister, andy exclaiming ‘ Char- 
lotte,” flew instantly to her arms. He 
led the young lady into a window-ra- 
ther more removed from the gaze of 
the snobs, and having conversed with 

for a moment, approached ihe in 
emotion, with a request that I 

‘would do hint the favour te fead a 
etter which he had not sufficient com- 
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posure’ to peruse himself. I followed 
accordingly into the recess, and break- 
ing open tlie letter, in a low tone, so 
as not to be overheard by the snobs, 
communicated the contents as follow : 


‘‘ Horse Guards, May —, 18—. 

“ Sir,—I am directed by his Lord- 
ship the General Commanding-in- 
Chief to acquaint you, that upon a 
representation made to him of the long 
and distinguished services of your late 
father, his lordship has been pleased 
to recommend you for a commission 
in the eighteenth light dragoons, with- 
out purchase, to which in a few days 
you will be gazetted accordingly. You 
are hereby indulged with two months’ 
leave of absence, when you will be 
expected without delay to join your 
regiment, now stationed in Dublin, 
and report yourself to the command- 
ing officer for duty.—I have the ho- 
nour to be, sir, your very obedient 
humble servant, , 

nigh ——, Esq. 
——, Dublin.” 

I folded up the letter, handed it to 
the young gentleman, who pressed 
my hand warmly, without uttering a 
word, then, taking his sister, who had 
drawn her veil closely over her face, 
“but not before some tears dropped 
from her eyes on his arm, bowed me 
an adieu, and hastily left the apart- 
ment. I went to the window, and saw 
the young soldier and his sister walk 
hurriedly down the street, arm in arm. 
I threw it open, and leaning out, fol- 
lowed them as far as I could with my 
eyes, but I did not follow them far, 
for my eyes, somehow or other, be- 
came dim. 

I forgot the snobs, the commission- 
ers, and the election—it is not every 
day a man is permitted to enjoy the 
luxury of beholding a deserving family 
made happy! 

When the four-and-fifty remaining 
snobs had been examined upon the re- 
lative strengths of iron and timber, 
the construction of locks on- canals, 
and sub-marine architecture, we were 
all invited by the Secretary to the 
board-room, where the Viscount Cre- 
mona addressed the poor deluded 
wretchesin manner and form following: 

«< Hum—ha—justso—exactly so—so 
I thought—hum—the Commissioners 
of National—hum—Navigation, have 
carefully examined—ha—into the qua- 
lifications of every—hum—candidate 
—and have resolved that Mister—ah 
—ah—(pointing to me), is by pre- 















me eed 
i a 


e 
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vious—hum—education, habits—and 
great—hum—general acquirements, 
the fittest-—hum—to be the—hum— 
Inspector of National—hum—eh—ha 
—hum!” : 

“T may as well tell you all,” ob- 
served Snake, “that the Commis- 
sioners have come to this decision 
unanimously, 

“* Unanimously,” echoed the Reve- 
rend Jim Crow, with emphasis— 

‘“* Unanimously,” chorussed the rest 
of the Commissioners. 

The Secretary bowed us all out, the 
Commissioners of National Navigation 
went home in their several carriages 
to write letters of congratulation to the 
Earl of Clangallaher (of which I have 
three now in my pocket), the discomfit- 
ed snobs sneaked off, wondering how a 
man came to be elected who knew 
nothing of the relative strengths of 
iron and timber, the construction of 
locks on canals, or sub-marine archi- 
tecture, and I went home to acquaint 
Sophia of my success, and to dress for 
an evening party at the town-mansion 
of Viscount Cremona: 

It is not my purpose here to examine 
the other appointments of the Com. 
missioners of National Navigation, 
(and their name is Legion), but this I 
will solemnly and truly assert, that as 
far as I could ascertain, not one ap- 
pointment they ever made, not one 
person they ever promoted, was pro- 
moted or appointed by them upon any 
other grounds, or for any other rea- 
sons than the reasons and the grounds 
that governed my own appointment. 

The Earl of Alderney had not re- 
signed the government of Ireland 
more than two months, when I re- 
ceived a mandamus from the Commis- 
sioners, ordering my attendance upon 
the next board-day, when I attended 
accordingly. 

On entering the board-room, I was 
met by a scowl from the Right Hon. 
Anthony Lumpkin Snake, precisely 
similar to that with which he greeted 
me upon my first interview with him at 
Lumpkin Li dge, and which convinced 
me that it would not be long before 
a hole would be picked in my coat by 
that functionary. The Viscount Cre- 
mona, in his usual hesitating manner, 
which I will not. fatigue the reader by 
further translating, informed me that 
the Board had been made aware of the 
fact, that I was able to do somethi 
more than write my own nam 
that I had actually committed the 





















crime. of writing a pamphlet, which 


- nobody had sold, which nobody had 


bought, and of which not a solitary 
copy, save one, which I had the mis- 
fortune to present to Dr Viper—apro- 
tégé of the Reverend Jim Crow—which 


- was presented by that small animal to 


the Reverend rascal his master, who 
forthwith (for he had no longer the 
fear of the Earl of Clangallaher before 
his eyes,) laid the production thus re- 
ceived, with all the circumstances of 
aggravation he could imagine, before 
his brother Commissioners. After an 
acknowledgment of the authorship, 
which Mr Lumpkin Snake, who is a 
Jesuit, invited me to deny, under pre- 
tence that he wished me to save my 
situation by telling a falsehood, the 
Commissioners called on me for my 
defence. My defence was, that I had 
written pamphlets before, and that the 
Commissioners not only. permitted, 
but encouraged me to write them; 
praised them when written, and had 
lick-spittled me for writing them ; and, 
moreover, had thanked the Earl of 
Clangallaher for recommending to 
their notice a man capable of writing 
so well. 

This staggered them a little, but they 
were too old to be put off their game 
by such an answer as that; and ac- 
cordingly they repeated the charge 
over and over again, informing me, in 
reply to all my supplications, that the 
had no occasion, unless they pleased, 
to give me any reason for my dismis- 
sal, that they were determined to dis- 
miss me, and that they only gave me 
this reason for doing so as a satisfac- 
tion to my mind, and as a matter of 
favour. I offered, both in words and 
writing—for I thought of my wife and 
children—to make them every satis- 
faction for my unintentional offence. 
limplored them, with tears in my eyes, 
not to bring me and my family to ruin ; 
but I implored in vain, Whether it 
was that my election was a job of so 
shameful a nature, that they wished to 
drive away at once the recollection of 
it and the object—or whether it was 
that I was zealous and inflexible in the 
discharge of my duty—or whether it 
was that I knew more than all my 
masters, put them all together—or, 
what would contrast more forcibly 
with them, even than talent perhaps, 
because I was straightforward, manly 
and independent; certain it is, from the 
-moment that the Earl of Alderney 
turned his back, when they knew they 
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dare do it, they settled my dismissal 
and dismissed me accordingly. Not 
only did they dismiss .me, but they 
carried their spite beyond their own 
power—they refused me a certificate 
to enable me to gain employment else- 
where—they got up in their places in 
Parliament, and although, thank God, 
they could not even get a fact against 
me, hinted a fault, and hesitated dis- 


like.. They gathered together the 


hirelings who depended upon them for 
present bread and future promotion, 
to testify to what they pleased to allege 
against me, on pain of being subjected 
to my penalty. 

But why do I suppose motives for 
conduct where motives are so plain— 
why invent hypotheses to explain that 
which more than sufficiently explains 
itself? The fact was, the Honourable 
Tom Shuffleton had just sold out of 
the army, where he had distinguished 
himself everywhere but in the field, 
and wanted a situation. Now, there 
was unfortunately no situations va- 
cant at the time the Honourable Tom 
Shuffleton expressed, through his uncle, 
the Earl of Fishgall, who patronized 
the new Lord Lieutenant, his inten- 
tion to take a situation; and as the 
Honourable Tom couldn’t wait, the 
next best thing the Commissioners of 
National Navigation could do for him 
was to make“a vacancy, which, after 
some ‘consultation as to whose situa- 
tion would make the vacancy most 
quickly, was accordingly done—and 
the privilege of beifig ejected, was 
very politely conferred on me. 

I was dismissed, as I told you be- 
fore, and received a very polite inti- 
mation from the secretary (which I 
have also in my pocket), informing - 
me that there had been an election for 
an inspector vice your humble servant 
cashiered, that the number of candi- 
dates was forty-six, and that the Hon- 
ourable Tom Shuffleton was unani- 
mously elected. 

The recital of this little incident 
in my eventful life is not of a per- 
sonal interest alone, for, if it were per- 
sonal only to myself, it would be a 
matter of no interest at all. It is, 
on the contrary, of the deepest pub- 
lic interest, and carries with it, as 
I may say, a political moral. It is 
proper that the public should know 
that these Commissioners of National 
Navigation are of that political faction 
whose existence began by a denial of 
the exercise of that very prerogative 











of be rag nid partial: exereise of 
are oa enabled, for one 
single ba sey to subsist. It is right 
the public should know, that to enable 
this faetion to retain its place, com- 
missioners such as these are needlessly 
created upon the most trivial pre- 
tences ; and, as the Persian leader was 
said to have offered a reward to any 
man who eould invent a new pleasure; 
so does the Whig leader offer a snug 
birth te any sycophant who ean invent 
@ new commission. The Commis. 
sioners of National Navigation have 
already squandered hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds of publie money; of 
which the merest fraction has found 
its way into the country for the pur- 
poses for whieh it was nominally 
granted by Parliament, the great re- 
mainder being altogether absorbed in 
the qualification of the disinterested 
supporters of this disinterested faction. 
But this is a topic ef a higher interest 
than the recital ef the life of an 
oyster-eater, and demands graver 
consideration from a graver 


With the fellows indivi v1 have - 


no quarrel. Whedtaleutient of ms wen, 
like all their elections, a scandalous 
job, and their dismissal of me was 
a another scandalous job—the one 

te neutralize the 
p> The Viscount Cremona is 
too low for hatred, and too undig- 
nified for revenge—he is a poor 
creature, and it is not my intention 
te make game of such small deer. 
I leave him to stour out his ditch, and 
to imitate the braying ef a donkey on 
his big fiddle. There was one, in- 
deed, the loftiest of his name and the 
proudest ef his lineage; who had 
nebler aspirations for his country than 
to see her governed by the pitch- 
forked fag'of a a talentless and profli- 
gate faction, and higher views for 
himself than dangling in the ante- 
room of a subaltern secretary of state 


—— ne bitte a tint . RE Ge 
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~a man whose misfortune it was to 
be leagued with cowards and to trust: 


to traitors—a man who looked the no- 
bleman, lived the soldier, and died 
the hero } 


Of the Reverend Jim Crow I have. 


had ample revenge. He has been 
——— oe me he ee door- 
posts t ation avigation 
office, and offering to live in the por. 
ter’s lodge sooner than not be quar- 
tered on the public. He has 
dismissed, and has only not been dis- 

graced, because honest men came by 
their own, when—you can find the 
other end of the proverb yourself. He 
has been generously received back 
inte—but hold—he is a Christian 
elergyman—I extend to him that 
mercy he extended not tome—I spare 
him for his Master's sake! 

Of that seoundre] Snake I ean take 
ne revenge. ‘The man; if he had the 
heart to feel, would have had the heart 
te spare—if nothing that I urged to 
save myself and family from ruin 
could move him te pity; nothing that 
I urge te show him up as he deserves 
will nerve him te rage. He is one of 
those cold-blooded animalsin whom the 
cireulation isearried on without a heart 
—a disciple of the Hannibal school, 
with whom number one is not alone 
the first, but the only law of nature. 
Besides, the man is childless—Ae has 
no son, who, if I had authority and 
power, I could fling into dismissal 
and disgrace—he has ne father, whose 
grey hairs, instead of being honoured 
— po ee ae his — go down 

serrew to the grave, in sympath 

with his misfortunes—neo fire camh 
his desolate hearth—no friend ine’ a 
place at Azs inhospitable board—such a 
man as he lives unfriended—dies unre- 

, erethecled rattleson his 
eoffin, the name and memory of him 
have faded from the face of the earth! 


PASCICULUS THE FIFFEENTH AND LAST. 
«< We know him well; and, tho h ae sdinit at once that bee pa beau ated et Me menace 
p hs wondl repuinive, yat:: . wade ¢ 
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P y which a good eat os ogen ts mechs cero rena tense 


* The Oyster. Eaterigno miore. He 
died on Wednesday last. It was re- 


marked that, as the oyster season drew 
to a close, his spirits became more and 





* For this account of the death of our crustaceous correspondent, and for the 
notice of his writings, we are indebted to the kindness of Doctor aneenen 
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more depressed; and, when it was 
ot alow to him that Mr Q’ Hara 
coms ewig himtogs ang longer 
to put his 
tnd on hs tar and to declare that 
— Th a he u- 
@ pasaion, however, 
exhibited itself atrong in yn 
aluiget in Genelia: ( the day ae 
finally teak to his bed, from whieh 
ae FOSGs having, da era for a 
trifling wager (see 8 Life in Low. 
dom), a couple of hundreds of full- 
sized Malghides, six score to the hun- 
dred, ig nineteen minutes and thirty- 
five seconds, with ease, getting through 
poe me as ye mene fh yar 7 by- is 
ers, in a style eq not supe- 
rior to the performances of Dando 
himself, 1 mention this fact merely 
as another — in — e the 
many we ly possess, of the con- 
sistency of action and singleness of 
purpose observable in the characters 
of great men, which it is the duty of 
an iypartial historian faithfully to 
recerd, and, whether false or true, to 
stick up to manfully, for the honour 
and Lg of his here. 
owever, was fated to be the 
i. of the Oysater-Eater's fields ; s0 
that the tremendous match which was 
to have come off between him and the 
immortal Dando, for the champion- 
ship of England, and which exeited as 
mauch attention in the oyster, as the 
mateh between Spring and Langan 
did. in the pugilistie, world, being 
looked forward to, not merely with a 
erustageous but national interest, is 
now for ever, as far as the Irish Oys- © 
ter-Eater is concerned, at an end, 
the immortal Dando reigns supreme. 
It has been confided to me, although 


m 


even the prensa cone Br truly 
great; to measure the exact angle at 
which they were in the habit of turn- 

ing out their illustrious toes, and to 
record whether they sniftered or 


inexperienced as I am, to presume to 
vary, even to the variation of a hair, 


“Fhere are ten thousand published 


tint dt ea aun an pair of 


preeadents to guide me, and twenty 
more sweating in the preas ; 
sumer pouayaan ane Sense mite 
cing masters, and the devil isin it if J 
canngs piek out of some one of them 
ec enaeine Say oe eA Seen 


and a biographer to go 


Ty the firat aoe then, I have to 
he Sponagies to aenan for the yaad 
the mezzo engraving, 
picture by Martia Cregan, P.R, H.Aw 
of the Oyster-Eater, which should 
have illustrated this portion of my 
narrative, or rather have preceded it, 
T need not say a messotint engraving 
is the regular thing te begin with, and 
that no respectable biographer would 
put his name to a title without it, 
shawenan it is wnluckily not ready, 
and I am, therefore, compelled to sub- 
stitute in this place, for the mezzotint 
engraving, a slight me ahi 

of the illustrious subject of mm a 
phical labaura, trusting that t 
rous reader will exeuse the wae t of 
the engraving until next menth, when, 
ta recompense his indulgence, ‘wa will 
be given—that being also the regular 
laecpwete and ldteigease area 
rap e 
vided laurels. It is a curious fact, 
nor do I know hew to acequat for it; 
but in every biogra work | ever 
saw, the hero is cither above the 
die size or helew it--none that Ihave - 
ever heard of being of the middle size 
to a nicety. The Oyster.Eater was 
rather above the middle size, and I 
have given his exact height if I 
have ascertained what height the 
maiddle size is, in feet and inches. Let 
it suffice, then, that he was not below 
the middle size, like the one-half of the 
world’s great men, but resembled the 
ether half in being above it. His 
nose—we begin with the nose, being 
that which George Robins calls the 
leading feature—was a variegated 
probeseis, aquiline in the beginning 
; ie geen but, as sais on im the 
wor ecoming @ murphy, 
turning up its eartilage in evident con- 
t for robe less erudite than itsebf. 


why Lamia eete 
catalogue of the indiviaeal artices 
his iognomy ?—he poem 


of eyes, with a corresponding 
af eyebrows to mateh—a very 
head of hair, and a couple of 
whiskers whose growth he encou 
ith paternal selicltude, until. a8 


iia San 
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‘he looked more like an owl in an ivy 
bush, than a rational human creature. 
His figure was modelled on the plan 
of a broomstick, or rather’ after the 
fashion of a scullery door, and his ap- 
pearance, take him altogether, was 
that of a disbanded life-guardsman, or 
one of the new police off duty. His 
dress, for some years before his death, 
was of that particular material and 
cut known in Dublin as the Plunkett 
Street style,—his hat a gossamer, that 
some years ago had taken it into its 
head to change its name from black 
to brown—his shoes high-lows, to 
which were strapped down tightly a 
pair of “ never-mention-’ems,” evi- 
dently made for the wearer when he 
was a foot or two shorter than he sub- 
sequently grew. His coat, winter and 
summer, was tightly butioned up, and 
further secured closely at the throat 
with a large corking-pin, so that I 
cannot gratify the natural curiosity of 
the inquisitive reader as to the cut of 
the Oyster-Eater’s waistcoat, or the 
colour of his shirts, or indeed, for the 
matter of that, whether he might not 
have altogether dispensed with the 
superfluities of both shirt and waist- 
coat. ‘To finish the matter, the dress 
of the Oyster-Eater, taken altogether, 
was seedy, and his whole turn-out an 
unsophisticated specimen of the shab- 
by-genteel. 

The next point to which I think it 
my biographical duty to direct the 
attention of the patient_reader, is to 
the progress and probable cause of 
that extraordinary mania for oyster- 
eating which has gained for him a 
niche in the temple of fame, and will 
hand him down to posterity with Api- 
cius, Dando, Sir George Warrender, 
and the Editor of the Almanac des 
Gourmands, It was to his dismissal 
by the Commissioners of National 
Navigation that he owed his devotion 
to oyster-taverns, and the extraordi- 
nary facility for the developement of 
his peculiar turn of humour which 
such places afford. 

He has, in his own account of him- 
self, said nothing of this, nor do I 
suppose that, had he lived to complete 
his work, would he have alluded to it ; 
being anxious to drown, in continual 
dissipation, not only the present con- 
sciousness of that he was, but also the 
more bitter retrospect of that he might 


have been. It is certain that, up to 
the time of his dismissal by the Com- 
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missioners, whose conduct forms the 
subject of his last chapter, he was a 
good father, tender husband, a sober 
and steady man, and was giving every 


reasonable hope of becoming a bright - 


and useful member of society. From 
the day of his being dismissed, how- 
ever, misery and misfortune crowded 
fast upon him—the Commissioners’ 
refusal to grant him a certificate, which 
he might have relied on, deprived him 
effectually of obtaining elsewhere an- 
other employment—the influence they 
exercised with the officials of every 
successive government to prevent him 
having his case taken into considera- 
tion—and their personal malignity, si- 
lently exercised by a shrug, a wink, 
or a shake of the head, weighed alto- 
gether too heavily upon his prospects, 
and crushed him and them together. 


As he himself has finely observed, ° 


“the hopes upon which he fed for 
years had died within him, and their 
epitaphs might be read legibly on his 
brow.” It was often and often sug- 
gested by those who wished him well, 
that the Commissioners being syco- 
phants by profession, the aspect of 
erect independence was personally of- 
fensive to them—that the subserviency 
with which they approached their su- 
periors, they exacted from their infe- 
riors in turn, just as when in the 
Rivals, Captain Absolute kicks his 
valet, Mister Fag, and Mr Fag in his 
turn kicks the little dirty boy who re- 
calls him to wait upon his master. It 
was observed by Sophia, that, as syco- 
phancy was their current coin, it was 
very unlikely they would consent to 
be paid in any other. But the Oyster- 
Eater was not naturally constituted to 
stoop to conquer, particularly when 
he would have been obliged to stoop 
to men who crawled habitually on 
their bellies in the worship of Mam- 
mon. He replied to all the arguments 
used to induce him to consent to such 
a prostration as would perhaps satisfy 
the Commissioners, that he would do it 
for the sake of his wife and family if 
he could, but that he found his back 
refuse its degrading office ; he said he 
had never in his life taken off his hat 
save to virtue, independence, or a wo- 
man, and it was too late in life to 
begin now. 

As the consciousness of his situa- 
tion opened upon him, and the fate that 
awaited his family became more and 
more jmminent, he appeared more 
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and more to lose that energy and spi- 
tit that in more hopeful cireumstances 
. characterised him. He shunned the 
society of his wife and children, and 
was almost exclusively to be found at 
O’Hara’s, where, so far from suppo- 
sing that his heart was breaking, and 
his constitution gone, the casual visi- 
ter, who witnessed the flashes of his 
broad and original humour, would have 
supposed him a man without a care. 

He became, by acclamation, a sort of 
permanent chairman of theevening con- 
vivial meetings, and, as he was usually 
treated with oysters and grog by some 
or other of the more wealthy guests, he 
gained vast popularity, and thunders of 
applause; for he was a man who would 
rather shine in a pot-house than shine 
not at all, and lost nothing but his 
self-respect, his time, and his consti- 
tution: 

The affection of his wife he still re- 
‘ tained, probably because she saw that 
his faults were as much the offspring 
of his misfortunes as the result of a 
vicious inclination to dissipation, and 
made allowances for her husband's 
frailties accordingly. 

Having thus endeavoured shortly to 
account for the prevailing propensity 
of my deceased friend, a short notice 
of his writings—being also the regu- 
lar thing—will not, I trust be altoge- 
ther unacceptable. 

The Crustaceous Tour, which intro- 
duced him to the literary world, as it 
was the first, so, like other maiden 
efforts of other great pens, was the 
best, of all the works he afterwards 
gave to a discerning public. Whether 
it was designed as a satirical burlesque 
of the grave and solemn style of tours 
in general, or simply a journey under- 
taken with a view to a more intimate 
ee with what the author 
enthusiastically describes as the ‘ ge- 
latinous objects of his affections,” it is 
impossible to conceive any thing more 
racy, more full of piquant and origi- 
nal humour, from the opening para- 
graph to the close. But what is 
perhaps the highest authority I could 
adduce in its favour, is the fact which 
I can myself attest, that the Oyster- 
Eaters in Dublin—no mean judges of 
literary merit—have actually extracted 
the favourite passages of the work, and 
suspended them over the doors of their 
several shops and cellars, ‘ worthil 
emblazoned in letters of gold.” To 
the Account of Himself, 1 regret that 
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I cannot afford the same full measure 
of approbation. It appears to be a 
story inartificially constructed, badly 
connected, and unequally sustained, 
beginning in the shape of a very dull 
dialogue, which is metamorphosed, for 
no reason that we can discern, into a 
narrative equally dull. The charac- 
ters are introduced apparently with no 
fixed purpose or settled design, are 
conducted any how, through a chap- 
ter pedantically called by the author 
a fasciculus, and, without contributing 
in the least degree to the main action 
or progress of the narrative, are finally 
dismissed. Nor is the narrative itself 
consistent in its several parts. A 
chapter of personal narrative is inter- 
rupted by a long digression, and di- 
gression makes way again for personal 
narrative. As it is the province of 
the critic to lay hold of some trifling 
anachronism or violation of arbitrary 
rules which genius spurns and con- 
temns, I think it my duty to observe 
that the Oyster-Eater, in one of his 
fasciculi, travels through the Mid- 
land Counties in company with a fac- 
tory-boy towards London, while the 
next fasciculus exhibits them at War- 
rington, north of the Midland Coun- 
ties, so that they must have journeyed 
towards London backwards—a style 
of ambulation peculiarly crustace6us ! 
In another place, Sophia is made to 
address her lover as **Horatio,’’ while 
in the dialogue between the Oyster- 
Eater and the horse-jockey, the latter 
is made to address the former by the 
sponsorial appellation “Pat.” This, 
however, may be considered as a poet- 
ical license, and, as there is a lady in 
the case, I will not be ungallant enough 
to press the objection further. 

Not onlyis the matter of the Oyster- 
Eater’s Account of Himself not inte- 
resting, but his humour is not original 
—perhaps, indeed, it might have been 
original when he wrote it, but it cer- 
tainly is not original now. It is a sort 
of miscellaneous humour, compounded 
of the humour, or rather of an imita- 
tion of the humour, of Swift, of Gold- 
smith, of ‘Sterne, of Washington Ir- 
ving, and, although I never read him 
and know nothing about him, of the 
humour of Rabelais. Accordingly, 
not being original, it is bad; for, I pre- 
sume, nobody will have the hardihood 
to assert that in these days any thing 
(except port wine) can be good that 
is not new ! ; 
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At the same time, I am free to con- 
fess that the thoughts of my late friend, 
if not original, have a savour of origi- 
hality, and that there is a quaintness in 
his turns of expression, in these days 
of fine-spun dulness and long-drawn 
platitude, peculiarly refreshing. The 
characters too, who bear him company, 
although too often unadvisedly intro- 
duced and abruptly dismissed, have a 
distinct individuality and complete 
vraisemblance with nature. 

The horse-jockey, faithful to the 
death to his master, and a rogue to all 
the world beside, is a true picture of 
character, and the factory-boy’s ac- 
count of himself, is too good to be the 
offspring of the imagination alone—it 
is a photogenic drawing of a natural 
object by natural means—it is full of 
poetry and pathos, worth, not to rate 
_ it too highly, a wilderness of Trollopes. 

Of the state and prospects of the 
Oyster-Eater’s family, it is essential 
that I should say something—that 
being also the regular thing. 

The widowed Sophiaresides with her 
daughter, a sweet girl of twelve years 
old, in an empty house in an obscure 
court off Mecklenburgh Street, which 
she is permitted to occupy until let, 
without paying rent, on the sole condi- 
tion of keeping it clean, and exhibiting 
it to probable tenants. Her household 
furniture consists of a few broken 
chairs, a paralytic table, an old piano- 
forte, and a bit of carpet on the floor 
—here this admirable woman, worthy 
of a better fate, spends her days and 
nights with her daughter, in uninter- 
mitting toil, to procure clothing and 
food by preparing little articles of 
female skill for sale at the various 
bazaars and charitable rspositories of 
this charitable metropolis. 

Here, of an evening, the curate of 
the parish himself does not disdain to 


look in on the desolate woman, to . 


comfort her on her misfortune (for 


such she strangely enough considers _ 


the loss of a husband all unworthy of 
her), to tell the gossip of the day, and 
to observe the progress of her little 
labours—here, of an evening, one or 
two respectable decayed women like 
herself, assemble, and combine from 
their slender resources the womanly 
luxury, a cup of tea—here Sophia, 
laying aside for the moment her needle 
and her thimble, charms her friends 
, with her sweet voice—tand here I 
often look in myself, to witness, in this 
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pore a poverty made respectable 
y virtue 
One evening, in particular, when a 

cheerful little party (for virfuous po- 
verty is ever cheerful) was, in the 
usual way, assembled, the curate pro- 
duced a bottle of sherry from his 
pocket, begged permission of Sophia 
to treat the ladies with a glass of wine 
(the curate is poor, but very generous), 
which being promptly granted, glasses 
were subscribed for from the lolgings 
of the decayed ladies (each having 
one at home, as it happened), and the 
frugal glass being duly honoured, So- 
pus was requested by the curate to 

avour the company withasong. My 
deceased friend’s wife is not a woman 
to spoil our appetite for her singing 
by unmannerly delay; laying aside 
her work, therefore, she seated herself 
gracefully at her piano, and with an 
apology that the tone of her mind 
would not permit her to sing any thing . 
lively, entreated the indulgence of the 
little party for some verses of her own, 
which she had attempted to set to 
music. 


SONG—BY SOPHIA. 


1. 

Tis ever thus! when youth and joy 
Make life an infant's new-found toy ; 
The happy moments fall as fast 
As leaves on an autumnal day ; 
And still, ere half enjoy'd, are past— 
A moment blissful—and away. 

- *Tis ever thus | 


2. 


’ Tis ever thus! when care draws nigh, 
With the sad brow and frequent sigh, 
And our light-heartedness is gone— 
The tedious hours, prolong’d and slow, 
Vex life with their continued stay, 
And dreary come and dreary go. 

; ’Tis ever thus ! 


3. 


*Tis ever thus! when to be blest 

Is but to dream ourselves possess'd 

Of friendship and of love. The heart, 

O'ermastering the less ardent mind, 

Gives all in love—will all impart 

** To make that heaven it cannot find.” 
Tis ever thus! 


4, 
*Tis ever thus, when friendship’s gay 


_Delusive dreams have pass’d aways 
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And love to younger arms has flown— 

When trusting oft, and oft deceived, 

Our slumbers broke—our vision gone; 

We weep—remembering we be- 
lieved. 


Some Accoiint of Himself. 


’*Tis ever thus! 


Sophia ceased—the decayed ladies, 
who seemed to have caught cold, be- 
taking themselves to their pocket- 
handkerchiefs.. The curate went to 
the window, opened it, and, looking 
out, observed that it rained, then re- 
turned to his seat. I looked out of 
the window, and saw that it did not 
rain, but observing some drops on the 
window-sill, where the curate had been 
looking out, I concluded it was going 
to rain. 

I had almost forgot to state that the 
Oyster-Eater’s only son, a fine youth 
of fourteen, very like his late father, 
is employed as one of the under wait- 
ers in the Emporium of O'Hara, who 
has been excessively kind to the family 
of the deceased, and in whose service 
the young lad, I am happy to be en- 
abled to state, is giving every satisfac- 
tion. It may seem strange that the 
Oyster-Eater should have permitted 
his son to occupy this humble position 
in society ; but having entertained. a 
salutary dread that the young man, if 
permitted to learn reading or writing, 
would pine away his life behind a 
brass plate as a fellow of the College 
of Physicians, or starye in a garret in 
the Temple, under pretence of being 
a briefless barrister (starvation being 
the only certain prospect held out by 
that honourable degree), steadily re- 
fused to permit the boy to become 
possessor of such dangerous and fatal 
accomplishments. 

Accordingly, the youth being not 
educated above his hopes, is satisfied 
with his situation ; and, instead of be- 
ing a burden to his surviving parent, 
will, by being put in the way of an 
honest living, be probably enabled, in 
time, to afford some litile comfort to 
her declining years. 

There lurks a moral under the Oys- 


ter-Eater’s account of himself; and I . 


.sum of human misery. 
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must confess that I would as soon read 
a temperance tract as one of those 
moral tales, where the wisdom floats 
like the scum of a broth-pot at top, 
and which the reader is expected to 
stand by with his ladle and skim off. 
I say again there 7s a moral in the 
story of this unfortunate man, which 
I leave you to find out for yourself ; 
if you have not penetration to find it, 
you will not have fortitude to profit 
by it, His observations on the folly 
and vanity‘of parents, and the misery 
that vanity and folly entail upon their 
unhappy offspring, will, if he had never 
written another line, command the 
gratitude of every man who has had 
experience (as I have) of the vast ad- 
dition made from this source to the 
It.is not my 
wont to use my own language when 
there is better ready cut and dry to 
my hand, and therefore I take the li- 
berty to borrow the concluding sen- 
tence of the life of the unfortunate 
Savage, by his gigantic friend Johnson, 
to illustrate. the position so applicable 
to tle ¢ase of my gifted but ill-fated 
friend, where it is wisely and greatly 
laid down, “ that nothing can compen- 
sate for the want of prudence, without 
which knowledge is useless, wit ridicu- 


: lous, and genius contemptible.” 


The Oyster-Eater is-gone; but I 
do not ask ‘you to drop a tear to his 
memory—it will be better reserved 
in pity to those he has left helplessly 
behind. He is no more—nor need I[ 
direct you to his lowly and unhonoured 
grave. 

Let me only entreat the humane 
and courteous reader; who has borne 
with him so long—whe has been be- 
guiled of the sorrow of an hour by 
his eccentricities of thought or of ex- 
pression—or who has detected in his 
writings a spark of genius so lament- 
ably misapplied—that whenever he 
visits the Emporium of O’ Hara, to eat 
oysters in, or lobsters out of the sea- 
son, he will suffer himself to be at- 
tended by the Oyster-Eater’s son, and 


“ Pray, remember the waiter !” 
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CAREW AND HEBRICK. 


Tue names which we prefix to this 
article have been often united together, 
as the representatives of kindred as 
well as contemporary genius, and the 
objects of similar and nearly equal 
commendation. The poets to whom 
they belong, have indeed several points 
of mutual resemblance in their history 
and character. Both of them must be 
ranked in the class of minor poets, as 
well for the number and compass of their 
several compositions, as for the eleva- 
tion of excellence to which they aspired. 
Both contributed in no inconsiderable 
degree to smooth the versification and 
polish the language of English poetry ; 
and both descended to dishonour the 
muse, and degrade their own fair fame, 
by sullying the purity of their style 
with impirity of sentiment. The civil 
-commotions and fanatical severities 
which overtook or followed closely 
after the periods in which they lived, 
had the effect of alike consigning both 
of them to contempt or forgetfulness : 
and neither regained his just posi- 
tion in literary estimation till long after 
the cessation of those causes that ori- 
ginally operated to deprive them of 
celebrity. But with these features of 
strong similarity, we can discover also 
many striking marks of diversity be- 
tween them, and we conceive that a 
very different measure of praise is due 
to the one and the other, whether we 
regard the objects at which they re- 
spectively aimed, or the degree of suc- 
cess which attended their attempts. 
In point of manliness of thought, ten- 
derness of feeling, dignity of manner, 
and soundness of taste, we consider 
Carew to be very greatly superior to 
his competitor. We propose now to 
give some analysis of the best produc- 
tions of each, with the view of illus- 
trating both their separate and their 
comparative merits. 

Carew may be considered first in 
order, as the earlier in point of time, 
having been born, it is believed, in 
1589,.and having died at the age of 
fifty, in 1639, while the dates of Her- 
rick’s birth and death appear tobe 1591, 
and about 1674, A gentleman by birth, 





andacourtier by his sovereign’s favour, 
Carew seems naturally to have turned 
his poetical talents chiefly to those 
lighter subjects that would be most 
acceptable to the immediate circle in 
which he was placed; yet so that the 
attainments of the scholar, and the 
observation of the man of travel, gave 
at once solidity and finish to his com- 
positions. Love was, perhaps, his prin- 
cipal and most prominent theme ; and 
that not always of the purest or most 
poetical kind. Yet, although we may 
be shocked by his occasional viola- 
tions of virtue and propriety, and may 
wonder at the incongruities which we 
find linked together in his verses, we 
are bound to say that, unless many 
of his offensive compositions have been 
suppressed, the proportion which they 
bear to his whole works is smaller 
than might have been expected from 
a man of pleasure, in an age where 
virtue itself was not always accom- 
panied with delicacy. The omission 
of half a dozen pieces, and of a few 
lines in half a dozen more, would ren- 
der Carew’s volume as inoffensive as 
it is delightful. The licentiousness of 
Carew is not the rule, but the excep- 
tion : he has for the most part written 
worthily of women and of love: and 
there are many true and touching ex- 
hortations to mental dignity and vir- 
tue, which should more than compen- 
sate or correct his occasional errors. 
What shall we say of that style of 
gallantry and compliment with which 
women were wont to be addressed as 
beings of a superior and almost sacred 
order? We do not ridicule, but ap- 
prove and delight in it, believing that 
it flowed from a right source, and ful- 
filled a salutary purpose. It has ever 
been the mark of a noble spirit to 
treat the softer portion of humanity 
not oniy with tenderness, but with 
homage and reverence. Our German 
ancestors believed that a sanctum aliquid 
resided in the female, breast, and a 
form of the same feeling ‘has diffused 
among their best descendants that de- 
votion and fidelity of attachment which 
givesto life its dearest enjoyments, and 
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to society its surest solidity. Bacon 
has pointed out to us the generosity 
that inspires the inferior creation when 
they find themselves maintained by the 
countenance of man, who, to them, is 
instead of a god or melior natura. So, 
not to speak it profanely, woman is to 
us as a melior natura, in whom the 
image of the heavenly character is 
less defaced, and from whose presence 
we derive or renew those kinder and 
purer feelings, which the toil and tra- 
vel of business and the world would 
otherwise exclude. Cruel and callous 
should many of us indeed be, if we did 
notever and anon seek, with reverential 
docility, in the converse of meek-heart- 
ed women and innocent children, that 
softening of the soul without which we 
should lose our human feelings, and be 
converted each of us into something 
worse than the fox or wolf. Inarude 
or a sensual age, this influence is pe- 
culiarly necessary to purify and ele- 
vate the passions ; but even in a period 
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like the present, of false liberality and 
cold calculation, when, as we think, 
the mere intellectual part of the female 
mind is unduly advanced over the heart 
and imagination, a return to the loving 
worship of that moral grace, that sim- 
ple rectitude, and that pure affection, 
of which woman is to us the earthly 
impersonation, would be a strong re- 
medy against the evils we suffer. We 
rejoice, therefore, to recur to those 
tributes of tender and submissive ad- 
miration, which taught the poets of the 
school of romantic love to represent the 
fair forms of their mistresses, and the 
gentle minds which animated them, 
as something more nearly allied to 
divinity than we that are of coarser 
clay. 

Carew contains many elegant verses 
of this class, from which we shall 
make a selection. Our fair readers will 
turn over their albums a good while, 
before they light upon any compliment 
so pretty as the following :— 


LIPS AND EYES. 


*¢ In Celia’s face a question did arise 
Which were more beautiful, her lips or eyes : 
‘ We,’ said the Eyes, ‘ send forth those pointed darts 
Which pierce the hardest adamantine hearts.’ 
‘ From us,’ replied the Lips, ‘ proceed those blisses 
Which lovers reap by kind words and sweet kisses.’ 
Then wept the Eyes, and from their springs did pour Z 
Of liquid oriental pearl a shower : 
Whereat the Lips, moved with delight and pleasure, 
Through a sweet smile unlock’d their pearly treasure, 
And bade Love judge, whether did add more grace, 
Weeping or smiling pearls in Celia’s face.” 


What we next select is no fiction or 
flattery, but a true type of the balmy 
influence of woman’s spirit upon the 
moral world, in converting its thorny 
and rugged wilderness into a blissful 
paradise. 


A PRAYER TO THE WIND. 


*¢ Go, thou gentle, whispering wind, 
Bear this sigh; and if thou find 
Where my cruel fair doth rest, 

Cast it in her snowy breast: 

So, inflamed by my desire, 

It may set her heart on fire, 

Those sweet kisses thou shalt gain 
Will reward thee for thy pain.— 
There perfume thyself, and bring 
All those sweets upon thy wing; 

As thou return’st, change by thy power 
Every weed into a flower ; 

Turn each thistle to a vine, 

Make the bramble eglantine ; 

For so rich a booty made, 

Do but this and I am paid.” 


In our next extract, any approach to 
hyperbole is sweetly tempered by the 
wholesome counsel added in the close. 


THE COMPARISON, 

‘¢ Dearest, thy tresses are not threads of 
gold, 

Thy eyes of diamonds, nor do I hold 

Thy lips for rubies, thy fair cheeks to be 

Fresh roses, or thy teeth of ivory: 

Thy skin that doth thy dainty body sheathe 

Not alabaster is, nor dost thou breathe 

Arabian odours; those the earth bringe forth, 

Compare with which would but impair thy 
worth. 

Such may be others’ mistresses, but mine 

Holds nothing earthly, but is all divine. 

Thy tresses are those rays that do arise 

Not from one sun, but two—such are thy 
eyes ; 

Thy lips congealéd nectar are, and such 

As, but a deity, there’s none dare touch ; 

The perfect crimson that thy cheek doth 
clothe j 

(But only that it far exceeds them both) 
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Aurora’s blush resembles, or that red 

That Iris struts in when her mantle’s 
spread ; 

Thy teeth in white do Leda’s swan exceed, 

Thy skin’s a heavenly and immortal weed ; 

And when thou breathest, the winds are 
ready straight 

To filch it from thee; and do therefore 
wait 

Close at thy lips, and snatching it from 
thence 

Bear it to heaven, where ’tis Jove’s frank- 
incense. 

Fair goddess, since thy feature makes thee 
one, 

Yet be not such for these respects alone ! 

But as you are divine in outward view, 

So be within as fair, as good, as true.” 


What we are about to quote is more 
familiarly known; its insertion in 
Percy’s Relics having been among the 
first things that revived the admiration 
for Carew. We give, as Percy did, 
only two verses of the song as now 
printed ; but, in doing so, we believe 
we are only restoring it to its condi- 
tion as originally published and set to 
music. It is true and beautiful after 
its kind, and what more ean be sought 
for in poetry? What more can be 
sought for in life, than the treasures 
so sweetly described in the second 
verse as the’ fit object of affection,— 
a smooth and steadfast mind, “ gentle 
thoughts and calm desires,” when to 
these are added the crowning gift of 
‘¢ hearts with mutual love combined,” 
Percy has given to it a title of his own, 
which we shall borrow as more appro- 
priate to the poem in its shortened 
state, than that of ** Disdain Return- 
ed,” adopted by Carew when he added 
the inferior lines which we are omit- 
ting. 


UNFADING BEAUTY. 


* He that loves a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires: 
As old Time makes these decay, 
So his fames must waste away. 


‘* But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
‘Gentle thoughts and ealm desires, 

Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires. 

Where these are not, I despise 

Lovely cheeks; or lips, or eyes.” 


The following stanzas, though com- 
nme as part of a dramatic fiction, 
aye much of the power of indignant 
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truth, and might well paint the sym- 
pathy of an honest mind for suf- 
ferings such as we have witnessed in 
our own day, inflicted on a spotless 
spirit by the calumnies of those who 
themselves have no other conception 
of virtue than as the skill to escape 
detection. 








FEMININE HONOUR. 


‘© In what esteem did the gods hold 
Fair Innocence, and the chaste bed, 
When seandal’d virtue might be bold, 
Barefoot upon sharp coulters spread, 
O’er burning coals to march, yet feel 
Nor scorehing fire, nor piercing steel ! 


** Why, when the hard-edged iron did 
turn 
Soft as a bed of roses blown, 
When cruel flames forgot to burn 
Their chaste pure limbs, should man 
alone 
’Gainst female innocence conspire, 
Harder than steel, fiercer than fire ! 


* O hapless sex! unequal sway 

Of partial honour! who may know . 
Rebels from subjects that obey, 

When malice can on vestals throw 
Disgrace, and fame fix high repute 
On the close shameless prostitute ! 


*€ Vain honour, thou art but disguise, 
A cheating voice, a juggling art ; 

No judge of yirtue, whose pure eyes 
Court her own image in the heart, 
More pleased with her true figure there 

Than her false echo in the ear.” 


Welike the manner in which Carew 
handles the ten-syllable couplet. 
Without denying that the noblest ex- i 
amples of that admirable and truly 
English form of versification are to 
be found in Dryden and Pope, and 
without advocating a different standard 
from what their practice has set up,’ 
we can read with pleasure the laxer 
verses of the older school, where the 
sentiment is less exposed to that Pro- 
crustean operation which a corres- 
pondence with the completed rhyme 
so.commonly involves, and which no- 
thing but a masterly genius can 
wholly avoid or conceal. Carew’'s 
lines run on with almost the freedom 
of blank verse. ~ But they please our 
ear, and the recurrence of the full 
close, after a temporary suspension of 
the regular movement, produces in us 
something like what we-feel in music 
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from the melting of passing discords 
into perfect harmony. Take the fol- 
lowing example, which, abating some — 
little. meannesses of expression, ap- 
pears to us a beautiful and cheerful 
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picture of the reviving year, chequer- 
ed, not unpleasingly, by a lingering 
April cloud of love’s coyness, but 
which it seems as if the progress of 
the kindly season were sure to dispel. 


THE SPRING, 


** Now that the winter’s gone, the earth has lost 
Her snow-white robes: and now no more the frost 
Candies the grass, or casts an iey cream 
Upon the silver lake or erystal.streqgm : 
But the warm sun thaws the benumhed earth, 2 
And makes it tender; gives a sacred birth 
To the dead swallow ; wakes in hollow tree 
The drowsy cuckoo and the humble bee. 
Now do a choir of chirping minstrels bring, 
Tn triumph to the world, the youthful Spring : 
The valleys, hills, and woods, in rich array, 








Welcome the coming of the longed-for May. 
Now all things smile—only my loye doth lour : 
Nor hath the scalding noonday sun the power 
To melt that marble ice, which still doth hold 
Her heart congeal’d, and makes her pity cold. 
The ox, which lately did for shelter fly 

Into the stall, doth now securely lie 

In open fields ; and love no more is made 

By the fireside: but in the cooler shade 
Amyntas now doth with his Chloris sleep 
Under a syeamore, and all things keep 

Time with the season—only she doth carry 
June in her eyes, in her heart January.” 


Carew’s love thoughts do not, per- 
haps, display the same fancy, and are 
in a similar degree exempt from the 
same profusion of conceits, which 
characterise some other poets of his 
time,—Donne who preceded, or Cow- 
ley who followed him. Yet we meet 
in him both faults and beauties of this 
aye ame There is a prettiness in 
the following lines, which conveys a 
pleasing image, and is no unnatural 
effort of faney in a lover longing for 
the presence of one beloved. They 
are from a song entitled “ 'To his 
Mistress confined,” but in what cir- 
cumstances of durance the lady was 
placed we are not informed, 


** O, think not Pheebe, ’cause a cloud 
Doth now thy silver brightness shroud, 
My wandering eye 
Can stoop te common beauties of the sky ; 
Rather be kind, and this eclipse 
Shall hinder neither eye nor lips ; 
For we shall meet 
With our hearts, and kiss, and none shall 
see’t. 
‘* Nor canst thou in thy prison be 
Without some living sign of me; ~ 


When thou dost spy 
A sunbeam peep into the room, ’tis I: 


For I am hid within a flame, 
And thus into thy chamber came, ~ 
To let thee see 
In what a martyrdom I burn for thee.” 


There is dignity as well as aptness 
in the following illustration of the 
misery of one who becomes a stranger 
and an exile from a heart once fondly 
thought to be for ever his own. 


‘* Hard fate! to have been once possest 
As victor, of a heart 
Achieved with labour and unrest, 
And then forced to depart, 
If the stout foe will not resign 
When I besiege a town, 
I lose but what was never mine : 
But he that is cast down 
From enjoy’d beauty, feels a woe 
Only deposéd kings can know.” 


Next to the love verses of Carew, 
we would place some of his composi- 
tions in the department of epitaph and 
elegy. Poetry of this kind requires 
a happy union of fancy and feeling, 
ingenuity and simplicity. It will be 
dull if it is not pointed; it will be 


flippant if the point is not sheathed 


and softened by tenderness and digni- 
ty. Take the following specimens of 
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Carew’s powers in epitaph. The first 
example has been often praised, but 
searcely, we think, beyond its merits. 
It is simple almost as the plainest prose, 
yet graceful and melodious. It gently 
engages our interest for the untimely 
fate of one whose name and condition 
seem to bespeak the nobleness of her 
. nature, and the wide-spread affliction 
occasioned by her loss; and there is, 
we think, great skill and beauty in the 
conclusion of the epitaph, which, pass- 
ing over all others as if they had no 
part in the story, confines its appeal 
to those who themselves have children, 
and who alone, in a fearful sense of 
the brittle tenure of their own bless- 
edness, are sure to understand the 
sufferings of bereaved parents. 


EPITAPH ON THE LADY MARY VILLIERS. 


*¢ The Lady Mary Villiers lies 
Under this stone: with weeping eyes 
The parents that first gave her birth, 
And their sad friends, laid her in earth. 
If any of them, reader, were 

Known unto thee, shed a tear: 

Or if thyself possess a gem 

As dear to thee, as this to them— 
Though a stranger to this place, 
Bewail in theirs thine own hard case; 
For thou, perbaps, at thy return, 
Mayst find thy darling in an urn.” 


ANOTHER. 
** This little vault, this narrow room, 
Of love and beauty is the tomb. 
The dawning beam that ’gan to clear 
Our clouded sky, lies darken’d here. 
—’Twas but a bud, yet did contain 
More sweetness than shall spring again; 
A budding star that might have grown 
Into a sun when it had blown.” 


Overlook some few quaintnesses in 
the next, on. Lady Mary Wentworth, 
and it will deserve no mean commen- 
dation :— 


* And here the precious dust is laid, 
Whose purely-temper'd clay was made 
So fine, that it the guest betray’d. 


“ Else the soul grew so fast within, 
It broke the outward shell of sin, 
And so was hatch’d a cherubin. 


**In height, it soar'd to God above ; 
In depth, it did to knowledge move, 
And spread in breadth to general love. 


** Before, a pious duty shined 
To parents, courtesy bebind, 
On either side an equal mind, 
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‘* Good to the poor, to kindred dear, 
To servants kind, to friendship clear, 
To nothing but herself severe. 


* So, though a virgin, yet a bride 
To every grace, she justified 
A chaste poligamy, and died. 


*¢ Learn from hence, reader, what small trust 
We owe this world, where virtue must, 
Frail as our flesh, crumble to dust. ” 


The elegies are of a more mixed 
merit, and are less adapted for quota- 
tion. They are often tedious and 
strained, but they are as often sensi- 
ble, elegant, and pathetic. We give 
the beginning of one entitled ** Obse- 
quies to the Lady Ann Hay.” 


‘* I heard the virgin’s sigh; I saw the sleck 

And polish’d courtier channel his fresh 
cheek 

With real tears; the new-betrothed maid 

Smiled not that day ; the graver senate laid 

Their business by ; of all the courtly throng 

Grief seal’d the heart, and silence bound the 
tongue. 

I, that ne’er more of private sorrow knew 

Than from my pen some froward mistress 
drew, 

And for the public woe, had my dull sense 

So sear’d with ever adverse influence, 

As the invader’s sword might have, unfelt, 

Pierced my dead bosom, yet began to melt ; 

Grief’s strong instinct did to my blood sug- 
gest, 

In the unknown loss peculiar interest. 

But when I heard the noble Carlyle’s gem, 

The fairest branch of Denny's ancient stem, 

Was from that casket stolen, from that trunk 
torn, 

I found just cause why they, why I, should 
mourn.” 


Here, now, are some extracts from 
another elegy, ‘* To the Countess of 
Anglesey, upon the immoderately-by- 
her-lamented death of her husband.”’ 


‘¢ Madam, men say you keep with dropping 
eyes 

Your sorrows fresh, watering the rose that 
lies, 

Fallen from your cheeks upon your dear . 
lord’s hearse. 

Alas! those odours now no more can pierce 

His cold pale nostril, nor the crimson dye 

Present a graceful blush to his dark eye, 

Think you that flood of pearly moisture hath 

The virtue fabled of old Ason’s bath ? 

You may your beauties and your youth con- . 
sume 


Over his urn, and with your sighs perfume, 
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The solitary vault, which, as you groan, 

In hollow echoes shall repeat your moan : 

There you may wither, and an autumn bring 

Upon yourself, but not call back his spring. 

Forbear your fruitless grief, then; and let 
those 

Whose love was doubted, gain belief with 
shows 
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To their suspected faith ; you, whose whole 
life 

In every act crown’d you a constant wife, 

May spare the practice of that vulgar trade 

Which superstitious custom only made : 

Rather, a widow now, of wisdom prove 

The pattern, as a wife you were of love.” 





The description of the mourner’s husband is that of a generous and gal- 
lant man, well deserving a wife’s affection or a widow’s tears. 


*¢ Within this curious palace dwelt a soul 

Gave lustre to each part, and to thetwhole : 

This dress’d his face in comely smiles; and so 
From comely gestures sweeter manners flow. 

This courage join’d to strength ; so the hand, bent, 
Was Valour’s; opened, Bounty’s instrument ; 
Which did the scale and sword of Justice hold, 
Knew how to brandish steel and scatter gold.— 
He chose not in the actives stream to swim, 

Nor hunted Honour, which yet hunted him : 

But, like a quiet eddy that hath found 

Some hollow creek, there turns his waters round, 
And in continual circles dances, free 

From the impetuous torrent ; so did he 

Give others leave to turn the wheel of state 

( Whose steerless motion spins the subjects’ fate), 
Whilst he, retired from the tumultuous noise 

Of court, and suitors’ press, apart enjoys 
Freedom, and mirth, himself, his time, and friends, 
And with sweet relish tastes each hour he spends. 








I could remember how his noble heart 

First kindled at your beauties ; with what art 

He chased his game through all opposing fears, / 
When I his sighs to you, and back your tears 

Convey’d to him ; how !oyal then, and how 

Constant he proved since to his marriage-vow, 

So as his wand’ring eyes never drew in 

One lustful thought to tempt his soul to sin; 

But that I fear such mention rather may 

Kindle new grief than blow the old away.” 


We proceed to give one or two 
specimens of Carew’s miscellaneous 
poems, in which, we think, his sound 
sense, right feeling, and vigorous ex- 
pression, will still appear conspicuous. 
The first is apropos of a subject which 
Maga has lately been handling with 
her accustomed success,—the merits of 
an illustrious dramatist, second in our 
literature to Shakspeare alone, if any 
can be called second to him, who is 
not merely first, but sole and single in 
his exalted and unapproachable sphere. 
Let us hear how Carew addresses Ben 
Jonson, at a melancholy period of the 
old man’s life, when age, sickness, and 
poverty, combined to make him feel 
too severely the free opinions of the 
public on one of his latest and least 
successful productions. Let us re- 
mark the candid, yet kindly criticism 


of a frank and manly spirit, telling the 
poet of his declining powers, yettelling 
it in a tone of warm and admiring 
friendship, and by the mixture of plain 
truth and delicate flattery, reconciling 
him at once to the world and to him- 
self; and then let us imagine, if we 
can, the fulsome and flippant style in 
which our friend Barry would have 
performed the same task. The lines 
we are to quote must have been written 
about 1629, but the familiarity be- 
tween Carew and Jonson continued, 
we know, while Jonson lived, and 
Howell leaves us a record of having 
been with Carew in 1636, the year 
before Jonson's death, at a solemn 
supper given by Father Ben, where 
** there was good company, excellent 
cheer, choice wines, and jovial wel- 
come,” 
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TO BEN JONSON, 
UPON OCCASION OF HIS ODE OF DEFIANCE ANNEXED TO HIS PLAY OF “ THE NEW INN’? 


‘*?Tis true, dear Ben, thy just chastising hand 
Hath fix’d upon the sotted age a brand, 
To their swoln pride and empty scribbling due : 
It can nor judge, nor write; and yet, ’tis true, 
Thy comic Muse, from the exalted line 
Touch'd by the Alchymist, doth since decline 
From that her zenith, and foretels a red 
And blushing evening, when she goes to bed; 
Yet such as shall oytshine the glimmering light 
With which all stars shall gild the following night. 
Nor think it much (since all thy eaglets may 
Endure the sunny trial) if we say 
This hath the stronger wing, or that doth shine 
Trick’d up in fairer plumes, since all are thine. 
Who hath his flock of cackling geese compared 
With thy tuned choir of swans? or else who dared 
To call thy births deform’d? Butif thou bind, 
By city custom or by gavel-kind, 
In equal shares thy love on all thy race, 
We may distinguish of their sex and place ; 
Though one hand form them, and though one brain strike 
Souls into all, they are not all alike. 
Why should the follies, then, of this dull age ¢ 
Draw from thy pen such an immodest rage 
As seems to blast thy (else immortal) bays, 
When thine own tongue proclaims thy itch of praise ? 
Such thirst will argue drought. No; let be hurl’d 
Upon thy works, by the detracting world, 
What malice can suggest ; let the rout say, 
The running’ sands, that (ere thou make a play) 
Count the slow minutes, might a Goodwin frame, 
To swallow, when th’ hast done, thy shipwreck’d name ; 
Let them the dear expense of oil upbraid, 
Suck’d by thy watchful lamp, that hath betray’d 
To theft the blood of martyr’d authors, spilt 
Into thy ink, whilst thou grow’st pale with guilt : 
Repine not at the taper’s thrifty waste, 
That sleeks thy terser poems; nor is haste 
Praise, but excuse ; and if thou overcome 
A knotty writer, bring the booty home ; _ 
Nor think it theft, if the rich spoils, so torn 
From conquer’d authors, be as trophies worn, 
Let others glut on the extorted praise 
Of vulgar breath, trust thou to after-days : 
Thy labour’d works shall live, when time devours 
Th’ abortive offspring of their hasty hours: 
Thou art not of their rank; the quarrel lies 
Within thine own verge ; then let this suffice, 
The wiser world doth greater thee confess 
Than all men else, than thyself only less.” 











Our next example seems a sincere classical, though we could have dis- 
. tribute of joy for the safe return of a pensed with the very indifferent jest 
long absent friend. It is pleasing and with which it concludes, 


UPON MR WILLIAM MOUNTAGUE HIS RETURN FROM TRAVEL. 


‘* Lead the black bull to slaughter with the boar 
And lamb ; then purple with their mingled gore 
The ocean's curled brow, that so we may 

The sea-gods for their careful waftage pay : 
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Send grateful incense up in pious smoke 
To those mild spirits that cast a curbing yoke 
Upon the stubborn winds, that calmly blew 
To the wish’d shore our long’d-for Mountague : 
Then, whilst the aromatic odours burn 
In honour of their darling’s safe return, 
The Muse’s choir shall thus with voice and hand 
Bless the fair gale that drove his ship to land. 
Sweetly breathing vernal air, 
That with kind warmth dost repair . 
Winter's ruins ; from whose breast 
All the gums and spice of th’ East 
Borrow their perfumes ; whose eye 
Gilds the morn, and clears the sky: 
Whose dishevell’d tresses shed 
Pearls upon the violet bed ; 
On whose brow, with calm smiles dress’d, 
The halcyon sits and builds her nest ; 
Beauty, youth, and endless spring, 
Dwell upon thy rosy wing. 
Thou, if stormy Boreas throws 
Down whole forests when he blows, 
With a pregnant flow’ry birth 
Canst refresh the teaming earth: 
If he nip the early bud, 
If he blast what’s fair or good, 
If he scatter our choice flowers, 
If he shake our hills, our bowers, 
If his rude breath threaten us ; 
Thou canst stroke great Eolus, 
And from him the grace obtain 
To bind him in an iron chain. 
Thus, whilst you deal your body ’mongst your friends, 
And fill their circling arms, my glad soul sends . 
This her embrace: thus we of De)phos greet ; s 
As laymen clasp their hands, we join our feet.” 
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But the best, we think, of Carew’s 
efforts in this style, is to be found in his 
commendatory verses prefixed to the 
Translation of the Psalms, published 
in 1636, by a most pious and accom- 
plished man, and no inconsiderable 
poet. Every one who feels the hu- 
mility which conscious error inspires 
in an ingenuous mind—every one who 
has wept over early indiscretions, or 
that lingering listlessness of soul which 
such transgressions produce, and which 
remains after its first causes have 
ceased—will fully sympathize with the 
meek and modest devoutness which is 
here expressed, and will pray that in 
themselves also, though omitting to 


devote the first fruits of life to virtue 
and piety, the exhaustion of passing 
and perishing objects of desiremay lead 
the way at last to the only enduring 
object of love and satisfying source of 
enjoyment. Every one that reads the 
lines we are about to transcribe, will 
rejoice to know that, whatever were 
the irregularities of Carew’s life, it 
was his greatest glory, as Lord Cla- 
rendon tells us, “ that he died with the 
greatest remorse for that licence, and 
with the greatest manifestation of 
Christianity that his best friends could 
desire.” The date of Carew’s death 
is about three years after that of the 
verses that follow. 


TO MY WORTHY FRIEND MASTER GEORGE SANDS, ON HIS TRANSLATION OF THE PSALMS. 


‘*T press not to the choir, nor dare I greet 
The holy place with my unhallow’d feet ; 
My unwash’d Muse pollutes not thingsdivine, 
Nor mingles her profaner notes with thine ; 
Here, bumbly waiting at the porch, she 
‘stays, —~ 


And with glad ears sucks in thy sacred lays. 

So devout penitents of old were wont, 

Some without door, and some beneath the 
font, 

To stand and hear the church’s liturgies, 

Yet not assist the solemn exercise ; 
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Sufficeth’ her that she a lay-place gain, 
To trim thy vestments or but bear thy train : 

Though nor in tune nor wing she reach thy 

lark, 

Her lyric feet may dance before the ark. 
Who knows but that her wandering eyes, 

that run 

Now hunting glowworms, may adore the 

sun ; 

A pure flame may, shot by Almighty power 
Into her breast, the earthly flame devour. 
My eyes in penitential dew may steep 
That brine, which they for sensual Jove did 

weep. 
So, though ’gainst Nature’s course, fire may 
be quench’d 
With fire, and water be with water drench’d. 
Perhaps my restless soul, tired with pursuit 
Of mortal beauty, seeking without fruit 
Contentment there, which hath not when 
enjoy'’d 

Quench’d all her thirst, nor satisfied though 
cloy’d, 

Weary of her vain search below, above 

In the first fair may find th’ immortal love, 

Prompted by thy example, then, no more 
In moulds of clay will I my God adore: 
But tear those idols from my heart, and 

write 
What his blest Spir’t, not fond love, shall 
indite : 

Then I no more shall court the verdant bay, 
But the dry leafless trunk on Golgotha : 
And rather strive to gain from thence one 

thorn 
Than all the flourishing wreaths by laureates 
worn.” 


As a parallel to one of the leading 
thoughts in these verses, we may ex- 
tract a passage from the letter on 
Seraphic Love by the good and pious 
Robert Boyle, whose blameless life led 
him more to observe in others than to 
feel in himself what he has thus de- 
scribed :— 


* And this truth, Lindamor, the very 
fickleness of lovers concurs to testify. For 
what men call and think inconstancy, is no- 
thing but a chain of perfect beauties, which 
our love fruitlessly follows and seeks ‘in se- 
veral objects, because he finds it not entire 
in any one ; for creatures have but small and 
obscure fragments of it, which cannot fix nor 
satisfy an appetite born for, and though un- 
willingly, aspiring unto God, who is proclaim- 
ed the true and proper object of our love, as 
well by man’s fickleness to women as the an- 
gels’ constancy to him. Just as the trembling 
restlessness of the needle, in any but the 
north point of the compass, proceeds from and 
manifests its inclination to the pole; its pas. 
sion for which both its wavering and its rest 
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bear equal witness to. That unsatisfiedness 
with transitory fruitions that men deplore as 
the unhappiness of their nature, is, indeed, 
the privilege of it ; as it is the prerogative of 
men not to care for, or be capable of being 
pleased with whistles, hobby-horses, and 
such fond toys as children doat upon, and 
make the sole objects of their desires and 
joys. And by this you may, Lindamor, in 
some degree imagine the unimaginable sua- 
vity that the fixing of one’s love on God is 
able to bless the soul with; since, by so ine 
dulgent a father and competent judge as God 
himself, the decreed uncontentingness of all 
other goods is thought richly repaired by its 
being but an aptness to prove a rise to our 
love’s settling there.” 


We ought not to close our notice of: 
Carew, without adverting to his Masque 
of the Celum Britannicum, which, b 
some critics, has been highly commend- 
ed. We confess, however, we are not 
inclined to allow it very great merit, 
and suspect that the share which Inigo 
Jones had, along with Carew, in the 
invention of this spectacle, must have 
yielded more entertainment than that 
of his coadjutor. The poetry is 
chiefly in blank verse, and affords 
another proof that this form of versi- 
fication, so admirably suited for the 
development of vigorous and pregnant 
poetical faculties, is destined, in infe- 
rior hands, to degenerate into that 
dulness and insipidity which Johnson 
seems to have thought were its natural 
characteristics. We shall give, asa fair 
specimen of the quality of the poem, the 
Answer of Mercury tothe claim prefer- 
red by Pleasure to a seat on high, in 
room of the old constellations of Hea- 
ven, supposed to have been dispersed 
upon occasion of a general reforma- 
tion of the celestial establishment, by 
which the vices of paganism were to 
be abolished, and the purity of the 
British court under Charles I., more 
immaculate, let us hope, than in some 
succeeding times, was to be transfer- 
red to the starry regions :— 


‘*Rewitching syren ! gilded rottenness ! 
Thou hast with cunning artifice display’d 
Th’ enamell’d outside, and the honied verge 
Of the fair cup where deadly poison lurks. 
Within, athousand sorrows dance the round ; 
And, like a shell, pain circles thee without, 
Grief is the shadow waiting on thy steps, 
Which, as thy joys "gin towards their west 
decline, , 
Doth to a giant’s spreading form extend 
Thy dwarfish stature. Thou thyself art pain, 
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Greedy intense desire ; and the keen edge 

Of thy fierce appetite oft strangles thee, 

And cuts thy slender thread ; but still the 
terror 

And apprehension of thy hasty end 

Mingles with gall thy most refined sweets $ 

Yet thy Circean charms transform the 
world. 

Captains that have resisted war and death, 

Nations that over fortune have triimph’d, 

Are by thy magic made effeminate ; 

Empires, that knew no limits but the poles, 

Have in thy wanton lap melted away : 

Thou wert the author of the first excess 

That drew this reformation on the gods. 

Canst thou, then, dream those powers, that 
from Heaven 

Banish’d th’ effect, will there enthrone the 
cause ?— 

To thy voluptuous den fly, witch, from hence ; 

There dwell, for ever drown’d in brutish 
sense.” 


We have already said that we con- 
sider Herrick to be in many important 
points of poetical power inferior to 
Carew. We are ashamed to confess 
that we feel some prejudices against 
Herrick on principles of physiognomy, 
and sincerely wish that the portrait of 
him prefixed to his works had not been 
transmitted to us. We feel it almost 
impossible to look on the brawny con- 
formation, and the gross and gloating 
expression which it represents, with- 
out believing that the owner of those 
features had less in him of the poet or 
the clergyman than of the clown and 
the sensualist. Yet much of this im- 
pression is doubtless erroneous. Her- 
rick must have been a fair scholar, and 
cannot have been a very immoral man. 
Some of his tastes, indeed, and a 
great part of his writings, do him little 
credit as a man of correct feeling, and 
still less as a minister of the altar. 
But the age was a peculiar one—the 
example of classical literature had 
then on some minds an effect which 
has now been neutralized by better 
sense and better influence, and charity 
forbids us too harshly to condemn 
what in no point of view can we pos- 
sibly comprehend. We confess, how- 
ever, that, independently of his inde- 
cencies, Herrick exhibits in his poetry 
unequivocal symptoms of a certain 
degree of strange sensuality and want 
of refinement, No one of true self- 
respect, whatever might have been his 
practical errors, would have written 
as he did of himself, when he said— 


** Herrick! thou art too coarse to love.” 
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Then, even in his more serious de- 
scriptions of his supposed mistresses, 
instead of finding them elevated to the 
glories of a semi-divine nature, we 
have them sometimes lowered to the 
vulgar level of meat anddrink. Thus, 
in an ode upon her recovery from 
sickness, we are told that 
—— ‘‘ Health on Julia’s cheek hath shed 
Claret and cream commingled.” 


A pretty mess! Again, in compli- 

ment to some of the same lady’s 

charms, he asks if we have 

—— “ Ever mark’d the pretty beam 

A strawberry shows half-drowned in 
cream.” 


A simile which has since, with more 
ropriety, been introduced and en- 
arged in the popular song of the “‘ Boys 

of Kilkenny.” But again, let us make 
allowances for the times, and let us 
acknowledge that outward laxity is 
often an inaccurate indication of in- 
ward vice. Herrick has himself thus 
asked forgiveness for his errors in his 
last request to Julia :— 


‘¢ T have been wanton, and too bold, I fear, 
To chafe o’ermuch the virgin’s cheek, or 
ear: 
Beg for my pardon, Julia ; he doth win 
Grace with the gods, who’s sorry for 
his sin.” 

He lived, we know, to a ripé old 
age, affording ample time for sincere 
repentance ; and we are informed that 
he left behind him the character of a 
sober, learned, and even pious man. 

In the observations we have made, 
we must not be understood to deny 
that Herrick is possessed of very con- 
siderable merit as a writer, and we 
willingly acknowledge that he has 
some excellences peculiar to himself, 
which deserve notice and commenda- 
tion. He displays considerable faci- 
lity of simple diction, and considerable 
variety of lyrical versification. He is 
successful in imitating the sprightli- 
ness of Anacreontic gaiety, and the 
lucid neatness of the ancient antholo- 
gists. If not possessed of deep feel- 
ing, he has, at least, a ready flow of 
the commonplaces of pathos both in 
thought and expression. If deficient 
in those higher powers of imagination 
which are conversant with the exalted 
or the beautiful, he has yet a pleasing 
vein of fancy, which represents what 
may be called the pretty, in a bright 
and graphic point of view. Above 
all, he exhibits, if not a deep love, yet 
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a real liking for rural sights and 
seenes, and he has helped te confer on 
some of our English country customs 
a character of poetical and classical 
interest. We proceed to give some of 
the best specimens which we can se- 
lect of the different styles in which he 
may be said to excel. 

Let us begin with some love-verses, 
much commended by Dr Drake, but 
which will not, on examination, be 
found to contain very great depth of 
feeling or felicity of thought. They set 
out with an inauspicious conceit ; but 
they are, on the whole, entitled to the 
praise, and we think that is all they 
are entitled to, of affectionate tender- 
ness and of easy and natural expres- 
sion. 


TO ANTHEA, WHO MAY COMMAND HIM ANY 
THING. 


** Bid me to live, and I will live 
Thy protestant to be ; 

Or bid me love, and [ will give 
A loving heart to thee. 


** A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 
A heart as sound and free, 

As in the whole world thou canst find, 
That heart I'll give to thee. 


* Bid that heart stay, and it will stay 
To honour thy decree ; 

Or bid it languish quite away, 
So shall it do for thee. 


‘* Bid me despair, and I'll despair 
Under that cypress tree ; 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E’en death, to die fur thee. 


** Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me ; 

And hast command of every part, 
To live and die for thee.” 


Our next is of a livelier character, 
and is described by Dr Nott as “ per- 
haps the sweetest of our poet’s lyric 
effusions.” It is musical, and has been 
successfully set to music ; but it seems 
to us not exempt from the impeach- 
ment of vulgarity. 


TO THE VIRGINS, TO MAKE MUCH OF TIME. 


‘* Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying ; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 


** The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 


The higher he's a-getting ; 
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The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer ; 
But, being spent, the worse; and worst - 

Times still succeed the former. 


‘* Then be not coy, but use your time ; 
And while ye may, go marry: 

For, having lost but once your prime, 
You may for ever tarry.” 


Wliat follows, may be considered 
as one of the most lively and flowing 
of Herrick’s compositions, in a style 
of versification which has become more 
common in recent times, but of which 
this early attempt must still be pro- 
nounced as a very favourable example. 
The lines exhibit a good deal of fancy 
and spirit, though they are not free 
from blemishes. 


THE NIGHTPIECE. TO JULIA ON HER 
DEPARTURE. 


‘* Her eyes the glowworm lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee ; 
And the elves also, 
Whose little eyes glow 
Like sparks of fire, befriend thee! 


* No will-o’-th’-wisp mislight thee, 
Nor snake nor slowworm bite thee ; 
But on, on thy way, 
Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there’s none to affright thee ! 


** Let not the dark thee cumber ; 
What though the moon does slumber ? 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 
Like tapers clear without number ! 


*¢ Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 

Thus, thus, to come unto me; 
And, when I shall meet 
Thy silvery feet, 

My soul I'll pour into thee !” 


Our next extract is in a different 


style.- It presents us with some pretty 


conceptions, neatly expressed, and 
producing an effect like that of the 


impression of a choicely cut seal, or 


the sight of a picture through a re- 
versed telescope. Its value as a piece 
of poetry, or as the vehicle of thoughts 
that can touch or elevate the feelings, 
is quite a different matter. 


THE BAG OF THE BEE. 


* About the sweet-bag of a bee 
Two Cupids fell at odds; . 
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And whose the pretty prize should be, 
They vow'd to ask the gods, 


** Which Venus hearing, thither came, ° 
And for their boldness stript them ; 
And, taking thence from each his flame, 

With rods of myrtle whipt them. 


** Which done, to still their wanton cries, 
When quiet grown she'd seen them, 

She kiss’d, and wiped their dove-like eyes, 
And-gave the bag between them.” 


In something of the same miniature 
style, we find in Herrick a good many 
lighter lays of fairy mythology; but 
to compare them, as has been done, to 
Shakspeare’s inventions in the same 
department, is to do them injustice by 
extravagant encomium. 

The two following pieces may be 
taken as fair, and they are certainly 
creditable, specimens of our author's 
powers in the moral-pathetic. They 
are smooth and sweet, natural and 
animated. 


TO DAFFODILS. 


“* Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early-rising sun 


Has not attain’d his noon : 


Stay, stay, 
Until the hastening day 
Has run 
But to the evensong: 
And, having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along ! 


** We have short time to stay, as you; 
We have as short a spring, 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you, or any thing : 
e die, ; 
As your hours do; and dry 
Away 
Like to the summer's rain, 
Or as the pearls‘ of morning dew, 
Ne’er to be found again.” 


TO BLOssoMs. 
‘* Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast? 
our date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush, and gently smile, 
And go at last. 
“* What! were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 
And so to bid good-night ? 
*Twas pity nature brought ye forth 
Merely to show your worth, 
And Jose you quite. 
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“ But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have - 
Their end, though ne’er so brave : 

And after they have shown their pride, 
Like you, awhile, they glide 

Into the grave.” 


Is there not, however, a slight flaw 
in the last of these pieces ? If from the 
first the blossoms are considered not 
in themselves, and as ultimate forms 
of beauty, but only as the “ pledges of 
a fruitful tree,” why should we grieve 
so much when the pledge gives way 
to the real value that it represents, 
the shadow to the substance which it 
preceded and foreshowed ? 

But the most attractive and charac- 
teristic of Herrick’s pieces isthe “May 
Morning Address to Corinna.” Here, 
indeed, he seems to be at home, and in 
his proper and peculiar domain. It 
flows like the extemporaneous elo- 
quence of a ready speaker, on the sub- 
ject next his heart. It has the cheer- 
fulness of the morning breeze, and the 
brightness of the morning dew. — It 
combines at once the freshness and the 
luxuriance of the season that it cele- 
brates. It aims not at high devotion 
or deep philosophy, but it is lively, 
popular, and pure ; full of fancy and 
full of feeling, such as the scene and 
the occasion should inspire. Though 
it leaves room here and there for ¢or- 
rection, there are few poems which 
have so successfully attained the pre- 
cise object of their composition as the 
one to which we now refer. 


CORINNA’S GOING A-MAYING. 


“ Get up, get up for shame; the blooming 
morn 
Upon her wings presents the God unshorn ; 
See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh- quilted colours through the air : 
Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew bespangling herb and tree: 
Each flower has wept, and bow’d toward the 
east, 
Above an hour since ; yet you not drest ; 
Nay, not so much as out of bed; 
When all the birds have matins said, 
And sung their thankful hymns : ’tis sin, 
Nay, profanation to keep in; 
When as a thousand virgins on this day, 
Spring sooner than the lark, to fetch in 


Mey ! 


‘ Rise, and put on your foliage, and be seeu 
To come forth like the spring-time, fresh 
and green, 
And sweet as Flora. Take no care 
For jewels for your gown, or hair : 
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Fear not, the leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you: 
Besides, the childhood of the day has kept, 
Against you come, some orient pearls un- 
wept : 
Come, and receive them, while the light 
Hangs on the dew-locks of the night, 
And Titan on the eastern hill 
Retires himself, or else stands still 
Till you come forth. Wash, dress, be brief 
in praying ; 
Few beads are best, when once we go a- 
Maying ! 


“* Come, my Corinna, come; and, coming, 
mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a 
park 
Made green, and trimm’d with trees: see 
how 
Devotion gives each house a bough, 
Or branch; each porch, each door, ere this 
An ark, a tabernacle is, 
Made up of whitethorn neatly interwove, 
As if here were those cooler shades of love. 
Can such delights be in the street, 
And open fields, and we not see’t ? 
Come, we'll abroad ; and let’s obey 
The proclamation made for May, 
And sin no more, as we have done, by 
staying ; 
But, my Corinna, come, let’s go a Maying! 


** There’s not a budding boy or girl this day 
But is got up, and gone to bring in May : 
A deal of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with whitethorn laden home: 
Some have dispatch’d their cakes and 
cream, 
Before that we have left to dream, 
And some have wept, and woo'd, and plighted 
troth, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off 
sloth : 
Many a green gown has been given ; 
Many a kiss, both odd and even ; 
Many a glance, too, has been sent 
From out the eye, love’s firmament ; 
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Many a jest told of the keys betraying 
This night, and locks pick’d; yet we're not 
a-Maying ! 


‘* Come, let us go, while we are in our prime, 
And take the harmless folly of the time ¢ 
We shall grow old apace, and die 
Before we know our liberty : 
Our life is short, and our days run 
As fast away as does the sun: 
And as a vapour, or a drop of rain 
Once lost, can ne’er be found again; . 
So when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade ; 
All love, all liking, all delight ~ 
Lies drown’d with us in endless night. 
Then, while time serves, and we are but 
decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-May- 
ing |” 


Of Herrick’s sacred poetry we shall 
say nothing, except that it is in gene- 
ral very inferior in merit. There are 
some strong and solemn verses in_ his 
“‘ Litany to the Holy Spirit,” pre- 
served, we believe, by oral tradition ; 
but the piece as a whole is unequal. 

We have now, we hope, given suf- 
ficient samples, both in number and 
in selection, to enable our readers to 
appreciate the merits of these two 
poets, and to sit in judgment them- 
selves upon the criticisms which we 
have ventured to pronounce. Both of 
them, it is obvious, are deserving of 
no inconsiderable praise, and have 
done good service to the cause of 
poetry, whether in its intellectual or 
in its mechanical advancement. Ca- 
rew, we think, has contributed to this 
end chiefly by the soundness of his 
thoughts, the rectitude of his feelings, 
and the selection of his language: 
Herrick, more by the liveliness of his 
images, the facility of his style, and 
the variety of his numbers. 
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WHIG DECLINE AND DEGRADATION, 


On the 5th of May, 1789, Louis 
XVI., with great pomp, opened the 
National Assembly of France, in 
which Neckar had previously, with 
the cordial concurrence of the crown, 
doubled the representation of the Tiers 
Etat, and all Europe was convulsed 
by the boundless anticipations of so- 
cial regeneration and public felicity, 
which were then thought to be opening 
on thenation and mankind; on 8th Au- 
gust, 1789, Neckar, the author of that 
prodigious change, was driven from 
office, an exile from France, under the 
pressure of the passions which he had 
calied forth ; and, on the 3lst of Oc- 
tober, 17938, the whole leaders of the 
Girondists, the great promoters of the 
Revolution, illustrious for their talents 
but culpable for their rashness, were 
led out to execution, amidst the exe- 
cration and triumphs of the mob, whom 
their suicidal hands had elevated to 
undeserved and fatal power. 

On the 17th of July, 1832, the Re- 
form Bill, urged on by the whole force 
of the Whig party, supported by the 
whole revolutionary energy of the 
people, received the royal assent in 

Sngland, and the British empire was 
convulsed to its centre by the re- 
joicings of the nation at the sud- 
den elevation of five hundred thou-. 
sand new electors to political power, 
In July 1834, Lord Grey was over- 
thrown by the “ constant and active 

ressure from without,” -which, in 
his own words, he felt it impossible 
to resist; and, on the 7th May, 1839, 

Lord Melbourne’s, the whole Reform 
Cabinet, resigned the helm, in con- 
sequence of having, as they them- 
selves admitted, lost the confidence 
of both Houses of Parliament; and 
the party of the Whigs, who had 
looked forward to the Reform Bill as 
their charter to a continual enjoyment 
of power, sunk to the ground without 
any external force, from avowed in- 
ternal weakness and general external 
contempt, 

The Revolution of 1789, and the 
establishment of the National Assem- 
bly, was the triumph of the middle 
classes over the monarchy and old 
aristocracy who composed the form of 
government in France. The Revolu- 
tion of the 10th of August, 1792, which 
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led immediately to the captivity of 
the King and all the royal family, 
was the triumph of the working clas- 
ses over the constitutional monarchy 
and the middle ranks, The passing 
of the Reform Bill in this country was 
the forcible usurpation of power by 
the middling classes, effected, as Lord 
John Russell has told us, by a personal 
request mide by the King to the Con- 
servative Peers to withdraw from the 
Upper House. And already the symp- 
toms of a similar discontent and dis- 
satisfaction among the working classes 
are apparent in this country; a con- 
vention, daily inculcating treasonable 
and seditious doctrines, has sat, with- 
out meeting with the least obstacle, for 
four months in the metropolis; and 
open insurrection against the govern. 
ment of the Queen and the Reformed 
Parliament has broke out in almost 
all the manufacturing districts of Eng- 
land. 

The whole power of the crown was 
exerted in France, in the earlier 
stages of the Revolution, to force on 
the great organic changes which were 
then called for by so large a portion 
of the nation ; and the whole power’of 
the crown has, on the two most mo- 
mentous occasions of the English Re- 
volution, been exerted to forward the 
same movement party ;—once when 
King William, in April 1831, dis- 
solved Parliament, in order to bring 
inte immediate operation the great 
flood of liberal opinions which then 
inundated the country ; and again in 
May 1839, when Queen Victoria, 
acting under the influence of a Papist 
and Radical junto, stopped Sir Robert 
Peel, on the pretext of her female at- 
tendants, in the formation of a Con- 
servative cabinet. 

On the 2ist of January, 1793, Louis, 
in return for -his unbounded conces- 
sions to the Reform party, was pub- 
licly executed in the principal square 
of his own capital, amidst the tears of 


the Royal, and the execration and de- 


rision of the Revolutionary party in 
France. _On the 17th November,- 
1884, William IV., taught by dear- 
bought experience the insupportable 
weight of Whig oppression, and the 
ruinous consequences of Whig admi- 
nistration, threw himself in desperae 
oF 
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tion upon'the Duke of Wellington, 
and appealed to the loyalty of the real 
friends of the constitution, against the 
tyranny of those who had excited the 
passions of the people only to mislead 
or to betray them. The hour of re- 
tribution to Queen Victoria, for the 
desperate effort she has unconsciously 
been advised to make to induce a 
Popish government upon the country, 
has not yet arfived; but if her efforts 
are successful, and such a domination 
is established, it will inevitably come. 
God grant that such a consummation 
tay be averted by the opening intel- 
ligence of her royal mind to the real 
interests alike of her people and her- 
self; and that, when the hour of trial 
approaches, the Conservatives may be 
the first to protect her from the con- 
sequences of her present infatuated’ 
and domineering advisers. 

Who will assert, after these marvel- 
lous coincidences, that history is not 
philosophy teaching by examples ; and 
that, in a careful observation of the 
past, is not to be found the means of 
an almost.certain anticipation of the 
future ? 

Among all the prodigies with which 
the eventful domestic history of our 
times has been distinguished, there is 
none, perhaps, so remarkable as the 
universal contempt and obloquy into 
which, in so short a time, the Re- 
form Bill has fallen. We all recol- 
lect the transports of 1832: The 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill,” is still ringing in our ears ; 
the crash of stones which broke the 
windows of all supposed to be hostile 
to Maxima Charta, is still rattling in 
our recollection; we yet see in vivid 
remembrance bands of music, mingled 
with tricolored flags, traversing the 
streets ; the huge half-drunk crowds of 
ragged artisans who followed the co- 
lours, and the disgraceful spectacle of 
gentlemen of property and education 
heading a multitude rushing headlong 
and blindfold to their country’s ruin. 
We have not forgotten the brickbat 
and the bludgeon, the frightful elec- 
tion mobs and the savage plebeian atro- 
city ; we have not forgotten, nor will 
history forget, that to such a degree 
‘did the nation run mad under the ex- 
citement applied to tA F cbse te 
that the Duke of Wellington, the 
‘saviour of England, was only rescued 
from murder on the streets of London, 
by the gallantry of the Lincoln’s-Inn 
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students; and that the last hours of 
Sir Walter Scott, the glory of Scot- 
land, were embittered by the hellish 
ery of “ Burke Sir Walter!” which 
has stamped eternal disgrace on the 
Reformers of Roxburghshire. ; 
Where are all these transports now ? 
Where is the universal gratitude of the 
nation to the patriotic founders of its 
liberties and its rights?—where the 
eternal thankfulness of the people for 
the inestimable blessings of Maxima 
Charta? How marvellous a change 
to have come over the spirit of a na- 
tion in the short space of seven years ! 
No one is now to be found who will 
defend the Reform Bill, either among 
its most enthusiastic supporters or 
among its most resolute opponents. 
The Whigs lament that it has by no 
means answered their expectations, 
and that that eternal dominion which 
they had fondly anticipated from its 
effects, is likely to be entirely frustra- 
ted by the increased Conservative 
tendencies of the middle classes whom 
it installed in power. The Radicals 
openly denounce it, as productive of a 
tyranny far worse than that of the old 
ories. They execrate the expe- 
rienced sway of the middle classes as 
infinitely more oppressive than that of 
the aristocraey and gentry who pres 
ceded them; they bewail the New 
Poor Law, which has been fixed about 
their necks by the selfish rapacity of 
these hard taskmasters; and fiercely 
contend for radical reform; tniver- 
sal suffrage, atinual parliaments, and 
vote by ballot, as the only means-of 
effecting the real regeneration of so- 
ciety, and permanently arresting the 
intolerable tyranny of property and 
intelligence. It was the boast of the 
authors of the Reform Bill that it 
would put the House of Commons in 
harmony with the sentiments of the 
people, and prevent that jarring be- 
tween the acts of the legislature and 
the feelings of the commonalty which 
had been the great subject of com- 
plaint under the old constitution. Are 
matters any better in these réspects 
tow? Are the presenting of the peti- 
tion of the National Convention, rolled 
into the House of Commons upon a 
wheel-barrow, bearing fifteen hundred 
thousand signatures—the open insur- 
rection of the Chartists in so many . 
quarters of England—the general 
arming of the middle classes in the 
manufacturing counties, for their own 
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defence, and the hideous spectacle of 
a civil war every where pre ared, and 
in some places actually broken out, in 
the most populous and opulent coun- 
ties of Bigland, to be considered as 
the proofs which the Whigs have to 
offer of the inestimable effects of their 
darling Reform Bill, and of the ad- 


mirable way by which it has brought. 


the feelings of the working classes of 
the community into harmony with the 
representative part of the legislature ? 
Abused by its patrons and authors 
thé Whigs, as not having done enough 
for their interest, ‘execrated by the 
working classes; the object of vexa- 
tion or indifference even to the middle 
classes, whom it has admitted to 
-political power, the Reform Bill is 
now upheld merely by the Conserva- 
tives, who during its progress through 
Parliament gave it so noble and perse- 
vering a resistance. Why is it so 
upheld by them? Simply because, 
ruinous as it has proved to the best 
interests of the countty, it is better 
to adhere to it, now that it is part of 
the Constitution, than to make any 
change upon it, in favour either of the 
aristocracy or democraty ; because 
_tonfidence and security are essential 


to the welfare of a commercial and. 


manufacturing state; and because such 
security can never be obtained when 
men’s minds are kept in a state of 
continual agitation, by organic changes 
in the institutions of the country. This 
has throughout been the principle of 
the Conservatives. It was maintained 
by them equally when the Reform Act 
gave the Whigs a majority of two 
undred and fifty in Parliament, as 
now, when to all human appearance 
it will, on the next general election, 
give the Conservatives a majority over 
the once formidable, but now wasted 
and discredited Reform party. 
Among the innumerable evils which 
the Reform Act has brought upon the 
empire, and perhaps the greatest, are 
the unreasonable and extravagant 
expectations which it excited in the 
Yninds both of the middle and working 
classes, as to the immense benefits 
which they were to derive from a par- 
ticipation in political power, and the 
magnitude of the evils which had been 
brought on by the alleged - previous 
misgovernment of the Tory party. 
Of all the “ enormous lying,” to 
‘use -the phrase of Sir Edward Lyt- 
‘ton Bulwer, by which tlie Reform 
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Bill was carried, this was the most 
enormous. It was deliberately and 
mala side put forth by the leaders 
of the Liberal party ; for it is impos- 
sible: to suppose that men of their 
standing in political life, and ability, 
could for a moment have been deluded 
by the popular ery, that the material 
interests of the people were to be im- 
proved by giving ‘votes to the Ten 
Pounders. They may have thought 
in good faith, that a wider and more 
popular basis for representation was 
required, in order to calm the present 
discontents, or provide a security 
against future infringements upon the 
liberties of the people ; but as to sup: . 
posing that it was to confer upon them 
any present or sensible benefit, the 
thing was too ridiculous ever to be 
seriously entertained by men of any 
sense or knowledge. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, the whole leaders 
of the Reform party, both in and out 
of Parliament, incessantly told ‘the 
people that all their grievances were 
owing to the abuses of the Tories, and 
the abominable misrule of that long 
dominant faction; that, as soon as the 
Liberals were firmly established in 
power, taxes would be taken off, trade 
would revive, industry would be en- 
couraged, wages would rise, provisions 
would fall, poverty and su 
would disappear, and all the blessings 
of the age of gold would return to a 
regenerated land. 
his enormous lying answered its 
purpose for the time, but, like all other 
gross falsehoods, it has now come to 
Tecoil with fearful severity upon the 
heads of those who put it forth; and 
that is the real secret, both of the pre- 
sent wide-spread popular discontent, 
and of the abyss of degradation and 
contempt into which the once popular. 
Whig party have every where fallen. 
The leaders of that party, indeed, 
were men of little ability, and by no 
means calculated, by their public ap- 
earances or private conduct, either 
0 conciliate public esteem or satisf 
the anxious cravings of the multitude, 
who looked forward for proofs of the 
substantial fruits of Reform. Truly, 
the spectacle of the Prime Minister, 


‘either dining out, or riding with the 


Queen, or both, every day, and the 
sshd ie neglect of all our commer- 
cial anid colonial interests by Lords 
Palmerston and Glenelg, were little 
caléulated to satisfy the expectations 
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of an excited people, who expected 
that these great paladins of Reform 
were to be occupied night and day in 
the great work-of political and social 
regeneration. . But still, it was not the 
neglect of the national interests, nor 
the degradation of the national cha- 
racter, which has excited the wide- 
spread discontent of the working 
classes in England.. These wretched 
results have excited the profound in- 
dignation of all men of intelligence, 
property, or education in the country ; 
and the effect of this universal feeling 
is clearly seen in every contested elec- 
tion, apart from Popish tyranny, which 
occurs; but they are too remote, and 
bear.too little on the senses, to excite 
the masses of mankind. . It was the 
denial of the anticipated fruits of re- 
form, the stoppage of the movement, 
and the proclamation of the principle 
of Finality, which occasioned the cla- 
mour. 

The Whigs were caught in their 
‘own trap, and, like all persons who 
have set out on false pretences, they 
found them in the end to recoil with 
desperate force upon their own heads. 
After the struggle for the Reform Bill 
was over, and they were fairly seated, 
with an overwhelming majority, in 
power, they found it utterly impracti- 
cable to.satisfy the wishes or expecta- 
tions which they had themselves ex- 
cited among the people, and thence 
their party gradually dwindled away, 
till at last it was reduced to the mere 
holders or expectants of office ; while 
all the worth, education, and principle 
of the country, joined the Conserva- 
tive ranks, and the great mass of the 
sworking classes drew off in sullen 
silence, or joined the treasonable 
ranks of the Chartists, who, after ha- 
ving exhausted all the efforts of oral 
sedition, have at length, like the Fifth 
Monarchy men, openly taken up arms, 
to effect a general spoliation of all the 
holders of property throughout the 
kingdom. 

The universal contempt into which 
the Whigs have fallen, and their evi- 
dent extinction as a party in the state, 
leaving the commonwealth to be con- 
tended for by the Conservatives and 
Radicals, is to be regarded as the in- 
evitable consequence of the false prin- 
ciples with which they set out, and the 
false position in which they placed 
themselves in the guidance of public 
affairs ; and we have entered the more 
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at large into these views, because they 
demonstrate that the ministerial crisis 
which has lately arisen, and the extra- 
ordinary. obloguy and contempt into 
which the Whigs have every where - 
fallen, is not to be considered as any 
extraordinary or unlooked-for. event, 
or as the result merely of incapacity 


,or imbecility, but as the effect rather 


of the false and pernicious princi- 
ples by which they arrived at power, ° 
and which, in every instance recorded 
in history where such principles have 
been acted upon by government, have 
proved fatal either to the nation, or 
their authors, or both. The Morning 
Chronicle says, it was neither the Ja- 
maica question nor the Canada ques- 
tion which compelled Lord Melbourne 
to resign, but that it was finality which 
deprived him of the confidence of the 
House of Commons and the country ; 
while the Zimes asserts, that the Minis- 
try; like the scorpion, having got into 
the fire, were stung to death by their 
own tail. - Both are right; and these 
two seemingly contradictory exposi- 
tions of the late dissolution of the Whig 
Cabinet, are in fact nothing but dif- 
ferent modes of expressing a state of 
matters produced by the same cause. 
It is the first duty and essence of all 
good government, to keep things 
steady, and to resist change, unless 
obviously called for by tried experi- 
ence or experienced necessity. Per- 
petual movement is not only inconsis- 
tent with any beneficial administration 
of public affairs, but is destructive of 
it, because it prevents the great object 
of government being accomplished— 
security and protection to persons and 
property. It is as impossible for a 
good government to be founded upon 
the basis of perpetual motion, as it is 
for a serviceable house to be con- 
structed on a platform constantly 
rolled on wheels. A ministry which 
is wafted into power by the support of 
the movement party, is necessarily, 
after the first transports of victory are 
over, reduced to this alternative— 
either they must go on and destroy 
the country, or stand still and ruin 
themselves. 

The main object of the Melbourne 
administration, ever since it was re-in- 
stated in office four years ago, has 
been to give as little to the movement 
party as was consistent with their own 
retention of office. They saw clearly, 
from the result of the gencral election 
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under Sir Robert Peel’s short adminis- 
tration, that the reaction had steadily 


set in in the country, especially in the 
county constituencies ; that the reform 
mania had sensibly cooled down, and 
that men’s eyes were beginning to be 
generally opened to the ulterior and 
frightful ‘objects which the revolution- 
ists had at heart. The significant 
fact of three hundred members being 
returned in the interest of the Con- 
servative party, within little more than 
two years and a half after the Reform 
Bill had ‘passed, showed at once that 
the middle classes had no inclination 
to go on with the movement, till they 
themselves were thrown into the revo- 
lutionary furnace. This was rendered 
still more apparent in August 1837, 
when, upon the dissolution after the 
accession of the present Queen, the 
Conservative party in the Lower 
House was increased to 320, in Spite 
of the whole weight of Govern- 
ment, the most unsparing use of the 
Queen's name, and the combined 
operation of mob violence, and general 
loyalty and attachment to a youthful 
sovereign. In presence of this formi- 
dable opposition, .ministers could no 

- longer pursue their revolutionary pro- 
jects. Supported by such a phalanx 
in the. Lower House, the Peers felt 
themselvesboth called upon and bound 
to stop all measures having a decided- 
ly revolutionary character. Thence 
the general arrests of the movement 
policy, and the universal obloquy into 
which the Whigs have fallen, inso- 
much, that it is hard to say now, whe- 
ther they are most execrated by the 
Conservatives for the false and flagi- 
tious pretences by which they roused 
the country to madness eight years 
ago, or by the Radicals for the stop- 
page to the movement which they 
have since interposed, from a just sense 
of the imminent peril in which, as 
Lord John Russell has told us, any 
further advance would immediately 
involve the crown, the ‘constitution, 
and the country. 

That the. Melbourne Ministry were 
right in this opinion, and. that Lord 
John Russell's late finality manifesto 
is founded on just principles, and a 
true appreciation of the present state 
of the empire, can be doubted by no 
man whose judgment is not pervert- 
ed by political ambition or private 
interest. The principles and ae 
ings of the Chartists, afford daily and 
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oculardemonstration of what tle move- 
ment leads to; the Fifth Monarchy 
men of the days of Cromwell, the Ja- 
cobins of the days of Robespierre have 
already arisen in grim array in the 
manufacturing counties of England. 
Hardly a night has passed: for the 
last: four months, in. which seditious 
speeches have not been uttered in the 
most inflammatory language, both in 
the National Convention and in the 
affiliated societies ; scarcely a day has 
passed during the same period in 
which preparations have not been made 
by multitudes, in the most popu- 
lous parts of the country, for overt 
acts of high treason. The burnings 
of farm-houses and rural disturbances, 
about which so much noise was made 
in November 1830, and which were 
held forth by the Whigs as decisive 
proof of the disastrous effects of Tory 
misrule, sink into insignificance, when 
compared with the wide-spread dis- 
content and open preparations for 
insurrection which now pervade the 
manufacturing counties, in conse- 
quence of only seven years of Reform 
administration. Insurrection has ac- 
tually broken out in many quarters, 
the troops and the yeomanry are in 
permanent requisition; disturbances 
and bloodshed have occurred, and 
the alarming posture of public af- 
fairs has compelled the Home Se- 
cretary, as the only means of gene- 
ral defence, to invite all the better 
classes of society to form associa- 
tions for their mutual defence, and 
furnish them with arms from the Go- 
vernment stores. Zhis.is the fruit of 
Liberal government—this the ‘conse- 
quence of that atrocious system, which, 
pandering in the outset to the worst 
passions of the people, for the purposes 
of selfish ambition, is in the end driven 
to the necessity of arming one part 
of the nation against another, and 
plunging the country into the hor- 
rors of plebeian insurrection and civil 
warfare. 

-What are the principles which 
these frantic incendiaries proclaim, 
and in support of which they are 
now prepared to drench England 
in blood? Annual parliaments—uni- 
versal: suffrage—vote by ballot—the 
abolition of primogeniture,. and the 
new-modelling of the House of Com- 
mons on the principle of giving one 
member to every fifty thousand inha- 
bitants: How long would the Monar- 





chy stand against a House of Commons 


so elected? Not one week. How 
long would the Peerage stand, or the 
property of the country be safe from 
spoliation? How long would the 
Protestant religion maintain its ground 
against the deluge of two hundred 
members from Ireland? The veil, 
therefore, is now completely with- 
drawn; the ulterior objects of the 
Revolutionary party stand. disclosed, 
The destruetion of the Monarehy, of 
the House of Peers, of the Protestant 
religion ; a general spoliation of pro- 
perty, stand revealed as the objects for 
which fifteen hundred thousand men 
are prepared to take up arms, and 
ineur the penalties of high treason. 
Truly it is not surprising that the 
middle classes are petitioning Govern- 
ment for leave to arm themselves, and 
that the shopkeepers are every where 
forming associations for their mutual 
defence. They begin now to see what 
it is to let the revolutionary spirit 
loose upon mankind, and in what aw- 
ful perils any further concessions to 
the democratic party will involve 
themselves and their children. 

And what a woful picture does the 
present state of the country exhibit of 
' the paralysis with which the measures 

of the Revolutionary Cabinet and 
Reform party have afflicted the once- 
powerful and energetie government 
of England. Early in the debates on 
the Reform Bill, the Duke of Wel- 
lington asked the celebrated question, 
** How, under the new constitution, the 
King’s government was te be carried 
on.” Truly, Lord .Melbourne’s. ad- 
ministration has not furnished any 
solution to the difficulty. That the 
nation is now placed in an unpa- 
ralleled state of difficulty; that the 
eolonies are all in a state of smothered 
diseontent or anticipated revolt ; that 
the mutual passions of two populations 
must necessarily bring on a bloody 
national warfare on the banks of the 
St Lawrence; that the West Indies, 
‘burning with indignation at the uni- 
versal and unprineipled spoliation of 
‘property with which they have been 
visited, may be tempted to throw them- 
-selves into the arms of the first hostile 
‘power which shall seriously menace 
‘the British flag ; that a vast and costly 
-war has already commenced on the 
‘banks of the Indus; that forty Rus- 
-sian ships of the line, manned by 
-thirty thousand troops, are ready to 
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pour down upon the defenceless arsen- 
als of Great Britain; that fifteen 
hundred thousand Chartists in Eng- 
land are prepared to deluge the coun- 
try in blood, in pursuit of the vain 
chimeras of revolutionary passion ; 
and that two millions ef Precursors 
in Ireland, guided by a disciplined 
militia of three thousand priests, are 
ready, any day that O’Connell gives 
the word, to let slip the dogs of war, 
and renew, after the lapse of two cen- 
turies, the awful Protestant massacre of 
1641 ;-—all this is universally known 
and admitted. Government see these 
dangers—know them—acknowledge 
them; and they have given the most 
eonvineing proof of the terror with 
which they are inspired by them, by 
having, under the pressure of appre- 
hension, relinquished office, and forgot 
even the ruling passion usually strong 
in death.. 

What, then, in such circumstances, 
and when surrounded by such dan- 
gers, has been the conduct of the 
Liberal Government? They have 
put one ship of the line in com- 
mission, which, after a struggle of 
four months, is hardly yet equipped 
with its full complement of seamen, 
and they have added fifteen hundred 
men to the regular army. Literally 
speaking, this is the whole that they 
have done, or ventured to do, to main- 
tain the country from external ene- 
mies, when menaced by the whole 
power of America on the one side, 
and the whole force of Russia on the 
other ; and to save the nation from 
internal bloodshed and ruin, when 
threatened alike by a revolutionary 
insurrection in Great Britain, and by 
the horrors of a Catholic massacre in 
Ireland. For dangers in reality less 
than these, she had, in the late war, 
six hundred thousand men in arms 
and a thousand vessels afloat ; but Sir 
Charles Adam now assures us, that 
we are perfectly secure against the 
united Russian and American navies, 
for that we have three ships of the line 
and three guard-ships to protect the 
shores of England.” And Lord Mel- 
bourne deems himself quite safe from 
English madness, or Irish revenge, 
both inflamed to the highest point of 
exasperation, because he has added 
the amount of three weak battalions to 
the British army! And this is the 
state-of weakness and decrepitude to 
which, in seven short years, a Liberal 
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administration and Reform principles 
have brought the country of Nelson 
and Wellington! t 
Numerous and formidable as are 
the dangers which on all sides men- 
ace the country, there is not ene of 
them which may not be distinet.. 
ly traced to the false policy pur- 
sued, or pernicious principles instilled 
into the country, by the Liberal Go- 
vernment. . Look at external matters, 
What has brought on the alarming 
crisis in Canada, produced two fright- 
ful insurrections in that country, and 
roused the frontier population of the 
United States to such a pitch of hosti- 
lity, as may, ere long, bring on a 
costly and ruinous war with Ameriea ? 
Clearly the monstrous conduet of the 
Liberal Government, who first, for 
years, spread doctrines and used lan- 
guage from the seat of authority in 
this country amply sufficient to set the 
most phlegmatic people in the world on 
fire, and then, when the flame had 
begun to spread among the French 
population on the banks of the St 
Lawrenee, from the dread of offend- 
ing their liberal allies in this country, 
dallied with and pampered treason to 
such a degree amongst the Canadian 
republicans, as at length brought on an 
open revolt, and, but for the extraor- 
dinary circumstance of the St Law- 
rence not being frozen up in the mid- 
dle of December, would, eighteen 
months ago, probably have severed 
our whole North American colonies 
from the British empire. With their 
usual and characteristic blindness, they 
had, to meet this revolt, the result of 
their own weak and infatuated con- 
duct, and which every man of sense 
in the kingdom had seen for years was 
approaching, just three thousand men 
in Canada ; and the consequence was, 
that the revolt was so imperfectly sup- 
pressed, that it broke out a second 
time, led to a lamentable effusion of 
human blood, and has sown the seeds 
of indelible jealousy and discord on 
both sides of the American frontier. 
Turn to the East Indies. . What is 
it that has produced the present alarm- 
ing crisis in that country, which has 
rendered necessary the mareh of 
nearly $0,000 British troops across the 
Indus, and involved the Indian. ge- 
vernment in a costly and distant en- 
terprise in Central Asia, the success 
of which is uncertain, and the defeat 
of which would place in the utmest 
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peril our whole empire in Hindostan? 
Clearly the short-sighted policy of the 
Liberal Government in that country, 
which, from the miserable desire of 
gaining a temporary popularity, and 
rounding a few periods about economy 
and retrenchment before some demo- 
cratic electorsof Great Britain, brought 
about a ruinous reduction both in our 
European and native army in the East, 
and necessarily induced that weakness 
and timidity in the Indian administrae 
tion, which, in an empire so situated, 
and founded entirely on opinion, is 
the invariable forerunner of dissolu- 
tion, 

Weare far from blaming the expe- 
dition across the Indus, costly and 
hazardous as it was; on the contrary, 
at the time it was undertaken, we 
believe it to have been indispensable to 
stop the progress of Russian intrigue, 
and restore the tarnished glory and 
credit of the British name in the pro- 
vinges of Central Asia. Whatwe say 
is, that the enormous expense and im- 
minent risk of this distant expedition 
was the necessary consequence of, and 
the only way of averting, the ruinous 


effects of the previous infatuated and 


short-sighted parsimony of the former 
Whig administrations in India, esper 
cially Lord William Bentinck's, which 
had reduced the British force so mueh, 
and discredited the British name so 
entirely, that it lost its whole influence 
among the powers of Central Asia, 
and was driven to this desperate effort 
in order to regain it. In 1826 our 
army in India numbered two hundred 
and ninety thousand combatants; in 
1838 it had been reduced to one 
hundred and eighty thousand, although 
the necessities and wants of the em- 
pire had greatly inereased, from the 
extension of opr frontier into the Bur- 
mese territories, and the rapid progress 
of Russian influence in the states of 
Central Asia. What did the British 
Government do, under the influence of 
this miserable, parsimonious spirit, ori- 
ginating im. the desire to curry favour 
with the ten pound urban-constituen- 
cies of England? Why, they dismant- 
led or sold the whole Bombay navy, 
thereby shutting us out from any 
maritime influence in the Persian gulf, 
and they refused to ratify the judicious 
treaty made by Lieutenant Burnes, 
by which, for the moderate subsidy of 


fifty thousand pounds, we would have 
secured the cordial co-operation of 
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Mahomed Khan and the Affghanistan 
chiefs, and erected an impenetrable 
barrier to the further advances of Rus- 
sia across the shores of the Ganges. 
The consequence was, that these 
chiefs, in disgust, threw themselves into 
the arms of Russia; our influence at 
the Court of Persia dwindled away to 
nothing; our able ambassador, Sir 
John M‘Neill, was compelled to aban- 
don Tehran, leaving the Persian court 
entirely open to Russian influence. 
The consequence was, that the Rus- 
sian emissaries soon reached the north- 
ern provinces of India, and they were 
found on the banks of the Sutledge, 
and‘on the banks of Nepaul, secretly 
organising a vast confederacy against 
the British power in Hindostan. Then, 
and not till then, the imminence‘of the 
aanger flashed upon our rulers in the 
East, and a gigantic expedition at 
length, at a vast cost, was undertaken 
to remeasure, in an opposite direction, 
the march of Alexander the Great to 
India, and endeavour to regain, by 
force of arms, that commanding influ- 
ence in the passes between Persia and 
Hindostan, which we had lost by the 
weakness of former diplomacy and 
the abject submission to blind demo- 
eratic parsimony. 

Turn to European affairs. Have 
the Liberal Government upheld the 
character, or maintained the interests 
of the British empire in our own more 
immediate concerns? Who surren- 
dered Antwerp to the French—that 
great outwork of continental ambition 
against British independence, which 
Napoleon declared he lost his king- 
dom because he would not abandon? 
Who kept alive the flames of a fright- 
ful civil war in Spain, and drenched 
the valleys: of the Ebro with blood, 
and stained the name of England, by 
aiding in the overthrow and subjuga- 
tion of the Basque provinces? Who 
brought an unheard-of disgrace upon 
the British arms, and exhibited the 
spectacle, unprecedented for five cen- 
turies,' of Englishmen’ armed with 
Tower guns, and commanded by of- 
ficers of the British army, flying in 
utter rout and confusion before an 
array of Spanish mountaineers ? Who 
brought the Russian standard down to 
Constantinople, and refused aid to the 
Grand Seignior, when, in the agony of 
distress, he threw himself upon us 
for protection, and placed the keys 
of Constantinople, the gate of the 
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East, and the pass to the subjugation: 
of our Indian empire, into the hands 
of the Imperial Autocrat of Russia ? 
What is it that has now left the Bri- 
tish shores defenceless, save from the 
three ships of the line and three guard- 
ships, of which Sir Charles Adams so 
loudly boasts in the House of Com- 
mons, against the thirty ships of the 
line and thirty thousand men which 
are in constant readiness in the Baltic, 
to carry conflagration and ruin into 
the whole naval arsenals of England? 
Who has lowered the character of the 
British navy to such a degree, that 
even the French, though hardly re- 
covered from the terrors of the Nile 
and Trafalgar, deem themselves in 
safety to insult the British flag during 
the establishment of a blockade of a 
neutral power? Who, but the miser- 
able, democracy-paralysed Liberal Go- 
vernment, who never venture to pro- 
pose a decided measure, or take a 
vigorous step, or bring forward an 
enlarged estimate, lest they should 
weaken the allegiance of their ten- 
pound supporters, or endanger the 
support of the extreme Liberal section 
in the House of Commons. 5 

The spectacle which the West In- 
dies exhibits is, perhaps, still more 
melancholy and instructing, because 
it is there that the rashness and mob 
subserviency of the Liberal Govern- 
ment was first brought into action, 
and that the effects of such a system, 
in consequence, have been already 
most fully developed. The West In- 
dies were the first victim of the self- 
government of the dominant multitude 
in the British Islands. The English 
people were determined, per fas aut 
nefas, that the slaves should be eman- 
cipated, and by a mighty effort they 
forced through this prodigious change 
without sufficient regard either to the 
circumstances of the slaves who were to 
be the victims of the perilous experi- 
ment, or of the ruling power by whom 
the price of their enfranchisement was 
to be paid. Not content with this, in 
a few years after, they insisted. upon 
the immediate termination of the ap- 
prenticeship system and total abolition 
of slavery, whether the negroes were 
in a fit condition to bear the ultimate 
change or not. The consequence has 
been, that the West Indies have been 
thrown into an indescribable state of 
confusion and uneasiness ; field-labour 
of every kind, generally speaking, lias 
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beeri suspended ; the crops of the two 
next seasons have been ruined by the 
suspension of work during the most 
important period of the year—that 
when the sugar canes for the succeed- 
ing crop were to be cleaned, and for 
the crop following planted ; and even 
those in the islands who are most fa- 
vourable to the cause of emancipation 
look forward with the most gloomy 
forebodings to the ultimate effect of 
the experiment. Within two years af- 
ter the Apprentice System was first 
introduced, the produce of Jamaica had 
fallen off a third, although the seasons 
had been remarkably fine.* Within 
two years from the first of August last, 
according to present appearances, 
the negroes, generally speaking, will 
work in so lazy and indolent a man- 
ner, as to render it impossible to cul- 
tivate the estates with profit; part of 
them will squat down in the unappro- 
priated wooded fastnesses in the inte- 
rior, and the unbounded fecundity of 
nature in those tropical regions will 
gradually choke up the cultivated dis- 
tricts with the rank vegetation of a 
southern sun. In ten years the prin- 
cipal British Colonies in the West 
Indies may be reduced to.a state of 
nature, and the negroes, wandering 
over the wooded hills, or reposing in 


the close thickets of the tropical re- - 
gions, exhibit, as in St Domingo, a hi-- 


deous compound of the vices of civil- 
ized with the indolence of savage life. 
Meanwhile, the present export of six 
millions’ worth of goods to these splen- 
did colonies will disappear, and a 
branch of trade, which has hitherto 
maintained 250,000 tons of our ship- 
ping, will vanish, or pass into the 
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hands of our enemies. We must buy 
our sugar from Cuba or Brazil, and 
under the reciprocity system the trade 
of these countries will speedily be 
engrossed by their own sailors. 

But who are the persons that will 
raise the sugar thus to be obtained 
from Cuba and Brazil, instead of our 
own colonies? Will it be raised hy 
free labourers, working for voluntary 
wages, and realizing the favourite 
dréams of the philanthropists? On the 
contrary, it will be raised entirely by 
slaves, and those, too, slaves of the most 
miserable kind, imported into these 
great slave colonies, treated in the 
passage across the Atlantic in a way 
worse than the British slaves ever 
were, and subjected, when settled in 
the new world, to a degree of misery, 
in comparison of which the condition 
of the slaves in the British West 
India Islands was happiness. It was 
stated by Lord Brougham, in his late 
speech in Parliament on this subject, 
on the authority of Parliamentary do- 
cuments, and repeated by Mr Buxton 
in his late pamphlet, and every one 
acquainted with the subject knew it to 
be the fact, that there are now one 
hundred and seventy thousand slaves 
annually imported into the colonies of 
Cuba ‘and Brazil, and that in addition 
to one-fourth who die in the mid pas- 
sage. Into the Havannah alone, the 
importation amounts to seventy-two 
thousand a-year. The number an- 
nually imported into the British colo- 
nies, even during the slave trade, was 
in ‘general about fifteen thousand a- 
year, because the British colonies very 
nearly maintained their own numbers, 
and the total amount of those who 
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* We recommend to the careful consideration of our readers the following demon- 
stration, from Parliamentary returns, of the practical working of the first three years 


of the Apprentice System in Jamaica. 

















Years, roe pl a bseaeur 
Average produce 

of seven years, 

1827 to 1832, 93,156 34,354 313 20,953,705 
1833 78,395 33,215 755 9,866,060 
1834 77,801 30,475 486 17,725,731 
1835 71,017 . 26,434 300 10,593,018 
1836 61,644 19,938 182 13,446,053 
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crossed the Atlantic in 1789, for all 
the colonies in the world, was not 
above fifty thousand, The prodigious 
increase since that time has been main- 
ly owing to the rapid diminution of 
produce in the British West India 
islands, under the monstrous system 
of legislation to which they have been 
subjected, chiefly by the Reformed 
Parliament, which has thrown the 
supply of the European market so 
much into the hands of foreign slave 
colonies. Thus, while we have given 
a fatal blow to our own colonies by 
this most precipitate and ill-advised 
step, and thrown the negro population 
intrusted to our eare irrecoverably 
baek in the career of civilisation, we 
have eut off a staple branch of our 
export and import trade, and tripled 
the slave trade in extent, and quadru- 
pled it in horrors throughout the 
world. 

The consequences of this monstrous 
and unheard-of spoliation, which, for 
in general less than a seventh part of 
its value, has, literally speaking, con- 
fiscated the property of one of the 
most flourishing parts of the British 
empire, are more worthy of observa- 
tion that they brought out, ata very 
early period, that inherent mixture of 
subservieney to their own supporters 
among the mob, with arbitrary despot- 
ism towards the holders of property, 
which has, in every age, formed the 
leading characteristic of democratic 
government. The Jamaica House of 
’ Assembly, finding that the emanci- 
pated negroes would not work, that 
their property was sinking to a fourth 
part of its former produce, and that in 
a few years they might caleulate upon 
its total extinction, gave way to some 
impassioned language, and passed 
some strong, perhaps imprudent reso- 
lutions. What did the Liberal Go- 
vernment do upon this? Did they 
make the proper allowance for persons 
suffering under such an unexampled 
spoliation, and use their best endea- 
vours to mitigate the effeets of the in- 
dolence and idleness which generally 
prevailed among the negro popu- 
lation, and to uphold the cause of pro- 
perty and order against the inroads 
of anarchy and revolution, to the best 
of their power? Quite the reverse. 
The first thing they did was to bring 
in a bill to suspend the constitution of 
Jamaica altogether, and reduce the 
whole inhabitants of that colony, 
white, black, and brown, to an indis- 
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tinguishable servitude. Is this a way 
to treat freemen? The Liberal Go- 
vernment first confiseate and destroy 
the property of Jamaica; and, when 
its owners remonstrate and com- 
plain, they suspend their liberties and 
deprive them of the common rights of 
freemen. Is this a way to spread the 
principles of freedom throughout the 
world? Is this a way to secure and 
extend the vast and far-seattered colo- 
nial empire of Britain? If these are 
the blessings which democratic go- 
vernment and liberal constitutions 
bring to colonial independence, what 
have they to fear from the rule of de- 
spotie governments ? And is any thing 
to be found, in the annals either of 
Roman despotismor Russian ambition, 
which is at all comparable to such a 
monstrous act of mingled rashness, 
injustice, and oppression ? 

This system of suspending the con- 
stitution of eolonial, or other depend- 
encies, the moment that the natural 
effects of their own violent revolution- 
ary changes begin to appear, is a fay 
vourite nostrum of our Whig state 
doetors. They did just the same 
thing in Canada; and, from the way 
in which that colony has been treated, 
the people of England may get a clear 
insight inte the way in which absolute 
despotic power will be established in 
every part of the empire, if the Whig- 
Radical Government is permitted 
much longer to remain at the head of 
affairs. 

For ten years back, treason and se- 
dition have not merely been tolerated, 
but in many instances encouraged 
and patronised in most parts of the 
British dominions. The most in- 
flammatory language has been studi- 
ously and habitually addressed to the 
working classes. by all the liberal 
party ; the overthrow of all our insti- 
tutions by physical foree has. been 
openly threatened by the agitators and 
ers upon the people ; and not only 

as no attempt been made to discour- 
age such dangerous language, but 
in many instances the persons who 
held it have suceeeded in raising them- 
selves to the highest influence and im- 
portance in the state. For ten years, 
the liberals have been throwing about 
firebrands throughout the British em- 
pire, without one moment's intermis- 
sion. So far from wondering that 
part has taken fire in consequence; the 
only surprising thing is that the whole 
empire is not in a state of combustion. 
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The old and sturdy Anglo. Saxon oak 
could not be so easily set on fire, but 
a smothered conflagration has long in 
consequence been taking place in Ire- 
land, and the flames have openly burst 
and burned fiercely on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The danger is post- 
poned, not removed, in that quarter ; 
the presence of twelve thousand men, 
recently sent out, could not prevent 
revolt from again-breaking forth ; the 
spirit of disaffection is unabated ; the 
treasonable organization is complete ; 
drilling is openly going on in many 
quarters; and the American Govern- 
ment is only waiting the regovery 
of its own finances from the dreadful 
shock of 1837, or the immersing of 
England in a contest with any other 
power, to advance her claim to the 
disputed boundary, and, joining: her 


arms to those of the Canadian rebels, | 


drive us finally from the shores of the 
St Lawrence, and establish the stan- 
dard of the first republie in the world 
on the fortresses commanding the 
great internal communication of the 
new hemisphere. 
What was the only remedy whieh 
the Liberal Government had to propose 
for this disastrous state of matters in 
our North American colonies? They 
had recourse to their usual nostrum of 
suspending the constitution, They ex- 
tinguished the provineial assemblies by 
act of Parliament, and sent out the 
great autocrat, Durham, with despotic 
powers to govern the colony, while 
the imperial despots at home were pre- 
paring, by his suggestion, a constitu- 
tion which was finally to determine 


the rights and liberties of that great 
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and growing quarter of the globe. 
Here again is the most striking illus- 
tration of the way in which the li- 
beral government prepare, in the ho- 
mage which they pay in the outset to 
democratie transports, the final extine- 
tion of liberty throughout the empire. 
They first use inflammatory and dan- 
gerous language themselves ; they next 
patronise and promote those-in their 
interest who use similar language in - 
their dominions; and when, in this 
way; they have brought the people up 
to open revolt, they immediately have 
recourse to a suspension of the con- 
stitution, and derive a temperary sup- 
port to their government from the very 
ealamities which portend the dismem- - 
berment of the empire by the numer- 
ous offices which they contrive to carve 
out for their greedy democratic sup- 
porters, in the establishment of despotie 
government over their oppressed co- 
lonial subjects. 

Look at Ireland. Mystified as the 
returns of crime have been by the ef- 
forts of Lord Morpeth, and the police 
employées of Lord Normanby’s go- 
vernment, enough has already appear- 
ed to show, that the influence of a 
democratic government, leaning on 
popery and supported by a phalanx 
of Catholic priests, has there been to — 
accelerate the progress of crime to a 
degree unparalleled in any other part 
of the empire, 

From the Parliamentary Returns, it 
appears that, while, from the year 1829, 
the year of Catholic emancipation, 
crime has advanced in England about 
a fourth, and in Scotland about a half, 
in Ireland it has pountep.* Thecon- 





* Table showing the tatal number of persons committed for trial or bailed in England 
and Wales, in Ireland, and in Scotland, in each of the years from 1828 to 1838. 

















Years. England and Wales, Treland. Seotland, 
1828 16,564 14,683 1948 | 
1829 18,675 - 15,271 2046 
1830 18,107 15,794 2063 
1831 19,647 16,192 2329 
1832 20,829 16,056 2451 
1833 20,072 17,819 2564 
1834 22,451 21,381 2711 
1835 20,731 21,205 2852 
1836 20,984 23,891 2922 
1837 23,612 27,396 3126 
1838 27,834 











—Parl. Papers, and M‘ €ulloeh's Statistics of the British Empire, i. 476, et seq., and 


Moreau, ii. 290, 298. 
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clusions to be drawn from this most 
instructive table will not be rightly 
appreciated, ‘unless it is recollected 
that the population of England is now, 
according to the most approved sta- 
tistical writers, about 16,000,000 ; so 
that England, even with all its vast 
cities and manufacturing establish- 
ments, exhibits considerably less than 
half the amount of crime, in propor- 
tion to the population, that Ireland 
presents with a population engaged 
almost entirely in rural employments. 
Every body knows what a frightful 
character a large proportion of those 
crimes bear; how great a number 
of them are murders, fire-raisings, 
or crimes of the most atrocious 
violence ; .and how insecure life and 
property have become in the sister 
island. It is equally notorious how 
extremely difficult it is to obtain a con- 
viction in the disturbed parts of that 
country, and how large a proportion, 
especially of the most atrocious crimi- 
nals, constantly escape altogether, from 
the intimidation of juries and witnesses. 
It may safely be affirmed that life and 
property is incomparably less secure in 
Ireland, under the liberal government 
of Lord Normanby, than it is in the 
most -arbitrary or worst regulated 
_ States of Europe. 

So conscious indeed, was Govern- 
ment of the truth of these assertions, 
that all that Lord Morpeth had to say 
in answer was, that it has always been 
the same, and that no period, espe- 
cially under Tory government, is to 
be found in which preedial disturbance 
and agrarian bloodshed have not pre- 
vailed more or less in the Irish coun- 
ties. Is it then come to this, that all 
that the Liberal Government can say, 
in support of their. administration in 
Ireland, is, that the glorious days of 
Normanby liberality are No worse 
than the execrable period of Tory 
misrule! We thought they were to 
have been a great deal better ; and that, 
under the fair and equal-handed ad- 
ministration of Popery and O’Connell, 
the hideous difference in the crimi- 
nality of Ireland and Great Britain 
was to disappear. Now, however, 
the fatal secret stands admitted by 
Ministerial confession, that the vast 
change which has taken place of late 


years in the government of Ireland, 
has had no effect whatever either in 
checking crime or tranquillizing the 
country, but that the only excuse they 
can now make for the immense and 
frightful accumulation of crime. in 
Ireland is, that matters were no better 
under the Tory governments. 

In truth, however, this pretence, 
that murder and agrarian outrage are 
no worse now than in the days of 
Tory government is decisively dis- 
proved by the statistical returns. The 
following is a list taken from Moreau’s 
Statistics of the British Empire, of the 
number of murders committed-in Ire- 
land during six years preceding and 
following the accession of the Whig 
Administration. 


Marders during Morders during 
Tory Misrule. Whig Justice. 
1823, 69 1831, — 106 
1824, 57 1832, 136 
1825, 78 1833, 231 
1826, 96 1834, 180 
1827; 94 1835, 218 
1828, 84 1836, 231 
1829, 143 1837, 264* 
1830, 100 





Returns like these are ugly cus- 
tomers, and already the liberal writers 
begin to wince under the statistics of 
crime, which at first, in the belief that 
they would support all their favourite 
dogmas, they were so industrious in 
procuring. ‘ Many false inferences,” 
says Mr M‘Culloch in his Statistical 
Account of England, “ have been 
drawn from comparing together re- 
turns as to the state of crime in dif- 


ferent countries, and in the same , 


country at different periods. Such 
returns are obviously good for no- 
thing, except to deceive and mislead, 
unless the classification of offences in 
the countries and periods compared 
together were the same, and unless 
the police and the laws were similar, 
the former possessing nearly the same 
vigilance, and the latter enforced with 
about the same precision.”f We 
heard no complaints of these returns 
not being a true index to the state of 
crime, as long as they were thought 
to afford any countenance to the 
ruinous social and economical doc- 





* Moreau's Stat. de la Grand Bretagne, ii. 280-285. 


+ M‘Calloch’s Statistical Account of the British Empire, ii. 468. 
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trines of the Whigs. But no soouer’ 
are they found, as has been decisively 
done, and by none more than by this 

_ miscellany, to prove how rapidly crime 
has increased in Ireland under .the 
priest-ridden . government. of Lord 
Normanby, and in the manufacturing 
towns of Great Britain, under the in- 
fluence of merely intellectual and _se- 
cular education, than they turn round 
and exclaim that no reliance is to be 
placed on such documents, and that so 
many elements enter into their com- 
pilation that they are more calculated 
to mislead than to inform. 

Perhaps the most fatal, though 
hitherto the least observed effect of 
the ascendency of liberal principles 
for the last eight years in the British 
government, has been the general cor- 
ruption among the whole liberal party, 
of the character of public men, and 


the general spread of the fatal revo-. 


lutionary principle—that no other test 
is to be applied to public actions but 
success. It used in former days to be 
the boast of the English nation, and 
unquestionably it was the safeguard of 
English statesmen, that no amount of 
talent or oratorical ability could, in 
public. men, supply-the want of pri- 
vate character; and that no states- 
men could long retain the helm, 
whatever-the strength of their party 
connexions might be, who wanted 
the ascendant of private morality. 
But among the free-and-easy ranks of 
the liberals, these old-fashioned pre- 
judices have long since been discard- 
ed. The point with them is not what 
is right, but what is expedient; not 
what is honourable, but what may be 
successful ; not what will in the end 
benefit their country, but will at the 
moment be profitable to themselves. 
The motley crew of the liberals have 
no common bond but that of selfish 
interest, and, by a mutual understand- 
ing, or instinct, they demand nothing 
of public men but the qualities calcu- 
lated to promote their sordid motives. 
The sway of character, virtue, and 
honourable feeling accordingly, is 
nearly extinguished among the liberals 
in the empire. Not only are public 
men now noways esteemed by that 
party for their private virtues, but 
such qualities, if they exist, are consi- 
dered rather as a clog upon them, and 
a fit subject for derision ; from a secret 
apprehension that they may prove 
inconvenient shackles” upon political 
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conduct, The worse a man is, the 
more is he liked, and the more readily 
is he followed by that party, because 
he is the more likely to be restrained 
by. no scruples in obtaining for, them 
the selfish objects of their common 
ambition. That fatal depravity of 
public opinion, which the historians of 
antiquity so frequently lamented, as 
the immediate cause of the ruin of 
their flourishing commonwealths, has 
made unprecedented strides amongst 
us since the fatal era of the Reform 
Bill ; and, if it continues to advance for 
ten years longer with the same rapi- 
dity, the nation will be as irrecoyer- 
ably lost as a dead man. 

It was a growing sense of the 
evils which have now been slightly 
and imperfectly portrayed, spreading 
among a nation, in a large. portion. of 
which religion still maintained its 
ancient sway over the human heart, 
and in which the foundations of public 
morality were still generally rested 
upon the only firm basis, that of Chris- 
tian principle, which produced that 
general indignation and contempt 
which, on the 7th of May last, com- 
pelled Lord Melbourfe’s Administra- 
tion to resign the helm of power. It 
is in vain to say that the fall of the 
Whig Ministry was owing to the de- 
fection of the Radicals. The transfer 
of ten votes, as the Morning Chronicle 
justly observed, never yet occasioned 
the fall of a ministry which was not 
already on the very verge of destruc- 
tion from other causes. They fell 
before the aroused indignation of 
the moral and religious portion of the 
community—before the discontent ex- 
cited by the general and scandalous 
neglect of all the great interests of the 
empire—before the contempt of the 
Radicals whom they had deceived, and 
the hatred of the Revolutionists whom 
they had not the courage to encounter. 
Censured, as they themselves tell us, _ 
by a vote of the House of Lords; de- 
prived, as Lord John Russell admits 
they were, by the vote on the Jamaica 
bill, of the confidence of the House of 
Commons ; abhorred by the Conser- 
vatives whom they were unable to re- 
sist; despised by the Radicals whom 
they affected to disregard, they fell, 
the object of ridicule and contempt 
tothe whole country. They fell without 
any external attack, from such inhe- 
rent weakness as amounted to admit- 
ted inability to hold the reins of power. 
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They have sinte been reinstated in 
power, not by a resolution of the Lords 
—not by a division in the Commons— 
not by the voice of the country, or the 
value of their former services, but by a 
vote of confidence of three ladies of the 
Queen’s household. The great Whig 
party, the pure and patriotic statesmen 
who disclaim all court influence, who 
despise all courtly attendants upon 
kings and queens, who shudder at the 
very thought of back-stairs influence 
or court intrigue—the noble, patriotic 
successors of Somers and Chatham, of 
Burke and Fox—censured by the Lords, 
east off by the Commons, despised 
oy the people—are driyen to creep 
again into office, clinging to the tails 
of the petticoats of the ladies of 
the bed-chamber. Now, then, is the 
time—when such dangers threaten 
alike the monarchy and the institutions 
of the countryfor the Conservatives 
to come forward and demonstrate, 
both by their language and their con- 
duct, their steddy adherence to their 
principles, and their resolution to se. 
parate the cause of the Queen and the 
monarchy from that of the Popish 
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faction, who would rénder her the un- 
conscious instrument of their designs in 
subverting alike the Protestant religion 
and established institutions of the em- 
pire. Fortunately the real object of the 

lot will soon become apparent, and 
ford Normanby and O'Connell will 
speedily stand forth as the real ruler's 
of the empire, and the dreaded inves- 
tigation of Irish misgovernment will 
be sought to be stopped by the esta- 
blishment of a similar system in this 
country. Against such an attempt let 
the nation arouse all its moral ener- 
gies, and pour them forth through 
every constitutional channel; but let 
them never forget that faction and in- 
trigue are transient, but the durable 
interests of the monarchy are perma- 
nent; that maturer years and more 
enlarged experience will enlighten the 
mind of our youthful Sovereign; and 
that, however slender the chances are 
that the ladies about a palace will se- 
lect fit men for the administration of 
public affairs, there is greater likeli- 
hood of their doing so, than of the fa- 
vour of a democratic mob lighting 
upon a worthy statesman. 

















Ox a former occasion, the parti 
eular character or sphere of sentiment 


of the genius of Michael Angelo, as ' 


exemplified in the picture of the Last 
Judgment, was so far attempted to be 
assigned ; our present object shall. be 
to. endeavour, in some measure, to elu- 
cidate that of the works of his compe- 
titor for the sovereignty of painting 
Raphael da Urbino. 

The title, “ HZ Divino” —the divine 
which has been bestowed upon Ra- 
phael, is not, as may have frequently 
been supposed, a mere synonyme of 
excellence, vaguely accorded in refer- 
ence to those qualities, which each for 
himself may be most ready to perceive 
or appreciate; but a definite and diseri- 
minating appellation, which has ori- 

.ginated in the impression or general 
sense of the nature and tendency of 
his works—in their connexion with 
the great division of sentiment which 
gave bifth to them, and which they 
embrace, in art. . 

The apprehension of the sublime, of 
the beautiful, of the graceful, of the 
terrible, and uther qualities, which, on 
a wide view of art being taken, must be 
, considered merely to be its adjective at- 
tendants, have generally been deemed 


the ultimate subjects of appreciation.t 


The perception of these has usually 
bounded the recognition ofthe purposes 
of art ; they have been deemed the far- 
thest limits of its aim; and each, on 
different occasions, has been held to 
be the great centre of its intention or 
object. But, in recognising these, we 
recognise merely qualities secondary to, 
or frequently dependant upon, those 
more ultimate relations of the mind, 
which recede into the absolute and 
final ; and, in connexion with which, 
the purposes of art truly find their 
value. “In cycle and epicycle” the 
vatious afts move round the great 
centre of all to man—his own mental 
constittition. Their more or less ex- 
tended connexion with, and inherence 
in this—the intellection, the emotion, 
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the passion, which they express or 
signify, or of which they become sug- 
gestive, either in anticipation or in re- 
trospection—the desire or the enjoy- 
ment which they are identified :with, 
marks the individual worth of each, 
and by the rank of those divisions of 
sentiment, which, in particular exem- 
plifications, are enforced in the differ- 
ent arts aceording to their powers or 
medium, the station of those exempli- 
fications must be assigned. From this 
standard.there is no possibility of ap- 
peal. It sweeps down all those for- 
tuitous partialities and fashions in re- 
spect to art, which are the growth of 
limited localities, and of the mode of a 
day ; those particular peculiarities, 
whieh are not unfrequently set up as 
standards of judgment; those indivi- 
dual characteristics, which, instead 
of being merely regarded as integrant 
portions of the whole art of repre- 
sentative substitution, or imitation, 
as embraced by painting, have fre- 
quently been made the archetypes of 
all excellence. It embraces, in their 
dependant order, in the necessary sub- 
ordination and connexion of style 
with sentiment— inseparable as heat 
and light in the rays of the sun— 
the material, the process, the com- 
ponent parts of the modés and prac- 
tice of art—what may be styled its 
physiognomic features —which, not 
only in painting, but in the more 
amp)y discussed field of literature, 
have been frequently mistaken for 
their legitimate purposes, and upon 
which criticism has more endeavoured 
to find a basement for its construc- 
tions than to found itself a science, in 
relation to those ultimate objects, to 
arrive at which these are merely the 
means—less to build its decisions upon 
the nature of man’s being, his desires, 
powers, and needs, rather than upon 
certain limited portions of the opera- 
tion of that being, by substituting 
fragments for the whole, and adopting 
éertain models, and partial purposes as 





* No. CCLXXX. 


¢ Such a limited view has frequently been taken of painting, that any thing in itself dis- 
agreeable entering into a picture has been considered not to come under the purposes of art. 
How or what could Zhe Last Supper really, or pictorially, have been without Judas? 
Will such analogy not still the treble pipe of this sort of criticism ? i 
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meters—keys of the rivers of thought 
and sentiment, which have been held 
with too much Anubis-like sameness 
by their watehers. 

On taking an extended view of that 
sphere of painting, the value of which 
is based in its moral significance,* 
twogrand divisions present themselves, 
To one of these belongs Michael An- 
gelo; to the other. Raphael: and the 
more that the ultimate relations of art 
are taken into cognizance, the further 
do these become separated from those 
around them who belong to the same 
circle. Michael Angelo, like his youth- 
ful Victory, under whom the aged 
warrior bows in support, rises above 
all the.Jabours of his predecessors : 
Raphael, as the radiance from the 
angel in his St Peter conducted 
JSrom prison dims the torches and the 
moonlight, absorbs the efforts of his ; 
both with an extended certainty of 
purpose, which renders those labours 
(although in some instances their im- 
portance can only be affected by com- 
parison with those of Buonarotti, and 
Raphael), and also those of their suc- 
cessors, limited and partial. But set- 
ting aside their common mode of 
addressing the mind—pictorial repre- 
sentation—there is no resemblance 
betwixt them. The order of senti- 
ment which the one enters into, is 
altogether different from that of the 
other. They operate towards their 
final purpose or bearing with distinet 
separateness. They have frequently 
been compared ; but there is no mutual 
ground of comparison betwixt them, 
The efficiency of the nature of their 
labours, in connexion with their ulti- 
mate object, and the extent to which 
each has entered into, or become iden- 
tical with, the sphere of mind to which 
his works belong, are grounds of con- 
trast, not of comparison; and were 
the superiority of the one to the other 
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attempted to be assigned, it would 
depend upon the decision of these 
questions. The genius of Michael 
Angelo exhibits or announces the 
effort of will and desire in man. Its 
reference centres in the fate of the 
genus; he seems constantly to ques- 
tion,—shall humanity be dignified or 
abased—shall its energy triumph or 
suffer defeat? He designed a repre- 
sentation of venerable Age placed in a 
go-cart, and wrote underneath, An- 
chora imparo—I still learn, His 
prophets and sibyls are impressive of 
mental power beyond the nature of 
material being. His statue of Lorenzo 
de Medicis is altogether unapproached, 
in its centred and commanding refer. 
ence to a past and a future individu. 
ality. His region is the intellectual. 
That of Raphael is different—it is the 
moral. The one operates through an 
elevated and abstract bearing on hu- 
man emotion; the other, by virtue of 
moral reliance, raises emotion to the 
abstract and intellectual. But, before 
proceeding further, it may be neces- 
sary to remove several theoretical 
constructions that have been put upon 
the nature or purposes of painting, 
which may appear to interfere with 
what may be advanced. 

One of these is the limitation which 
has been attempted to be put to ex- 
pression in painting and sculpture. It. 
has been considered that they should 
be confined to the adoption of particu. 
lar phases of emotion, or rather to’the 
nearest approach to the total negation 
of emotion. A hypothetic demarka- 
tion has been endeavoured to be 
pointed out} as the true bounds of 
their field, to the implied exclusion of 
some of their grandest productions. 
But the existence of these productions 
(the statue of the gladiator, or the 
cartoon of Pisa,{ for example), and 
their effect on the mind—the true cri- 





* The use of this word is indefinite—it is at one time applied to whatever relates to the 
operations of mind, becoming ~ out synonymous with mentality ; while at another, it is 


confined io that serieswhich co 


s under the designation of ethics. 


This is noticed, as 


it will be.necessary frequently to adopt its use throughout this enquiry, in the latter sense, 
though in the present instance ‘it is used in the former. 

+ See Lessing’s Zaocoon, in some respects a valuable work, but one of those which 
puts*forward a partialobject, the result of the author's idiosyncracy, to supply the place of 
what is extensive and general; one of those theories which would feed man on bread alone. 
But is it necessary to reply to such things? It has been denied that Michael Angelo was 
a painter; it is not long since Pope was asserted to be superior to Shakspeare ; and, on the 


other hand, that he was not a poet! 


¢ The cartoon of Pisa is said to have been destroyed by the stolid Baccio Bandinelli ; 


‘but part of its design still exists in copies, 
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terion of what is right and wrong in 
art—is a conclusive answer to this cri- 


tical solecism:' There is, however; a 
limitation of a different kind which has 
been made, the examination of which 
will include the reply to this. 
Painting and poetry have been fre- 
quently compared or paralleled. Muta 
poesis, et pictura loquens, has assumed 
the station of a sententious definition 
of both ; but if poetry is to be regard- 
ed to consist in What even the mean- 
est verses attempt to pursue—the ex- 
pression of sentiment under the influ- 
ence of enthusiasm or of imagination, 
the parallel is altogether defective. 
But if this, the legitimate distinction of 
what is poetical, is not to be regarded, 
and the recurrence of certain sounds, 
or a particular measure of syllables, be 
deemed distinctive of written poetry, 
there might appear to besome grounds 
for the comparison, inasmuch as there 
may be measured verse and recurring 
rhymes (not rhythm, from which 
these originate, but which is essentially 
and inherently part of verbal poetry), 
where there is. no excited feeling, or 
virtual poetry. Were measure and 
rhyme considered to belong alike to 
the expression of every species of 
emotion, or of sentiment, or of detail, 
the parallel might hold; but on re- 
garding poetry to be what it really is 
—a particular state of sentiment, which 
in language is most frequently express- 
ed in measured verse, and not con- 
fined to oral or to written language, 
but likewise extending throughout all 
the arts, as one division or form in 
which expression is given to thought, 
at the same time that it is recognised 
to hold no connexion with other states 
of mental activity, which are also ex- 
pressed in the different liberal arts 
(and, in a descending: scale, in various 
ways in the mechanical arts)—thecom- 
parison must at once be recognised to 
be altogether defective. But while 
painting and. poetry cannot be com- 
pared, painting and literature may ; 
and, by keeping such a comparison in 
view, much misunderstanding on the 
subject may be avoided. Painting is the 
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language of form and eblour, and one 
general and extended means of ex- 
pressing and inculeating thought. 
Literature, or written language, with 
a more varied capacity of specifying 
and also of conveying ideas, but with 
less universality or immediate oneness 
with nature (its medium being con- 
ventional, and not alike addressed to 
those of different times and countries), 
pursues thesameend. The parallel be- 
twixt poetry and painting, substitutes 
written poetry for the extensive sphere 
of all written knowledge—literature ; 
and those who have made it must have 
experienced the necessity of not being 
baffled by difficulties in respect to its 
congruity.* Instead of being con- 
fined to the enunciation of the poetic 
element, painting embraces (to the 
extent that its medium is fitted to re- 
cognise, and communicate or convey) 
From 
the lyric to the historic, and from that. 
descending through various grades of 
the specialties of the art—the exhibi- 
tion of styles of drawing, effect, and 
colour, made ultimate objects ; and 
through a numerous diversity of tran- 
scriptions of, and allusions to, the flue- 
tuating modes of life and individual 
pursuit ; through all the variety of 
descriptive scenery in landscape, to 
the literal nomination or repetition of 
fact, in the lowest grade of visible ex- 
istence—painting finds its subjects and 
field. . The most poetic, and the most 
unelevated or prosaic, come within its 
range. - Regarding it in any less ex- 
tended view, what place can be as- 
signed to the works of hundreds of 
names, which, by no refinement of 
analogy, can be considered to belong: 
to poetry ; and to those instances in 
the works of almost: all the greatest 
painters, wherein the ifitention which 
was pursued, denied, or was not con- 
sistent with, poetic treatment ? In 
many of these, the dramatic element 
becomes so strong, that the poetic has 
no place: in others, a narrative mode, 
rather than what can properly be 
styled dramatic, predominates ; and 
again, historical severity does not ad- 





* Dryden’s parallel, annexed to his translation of Du Fresnoy, might more properly be 
called an attempt to twist or distort portions of ‘the means or material of painting into 
comparison with portions of those of different forms of poetic composition ; confounding the 
epic, dramatic, &e., in poetry, with the historic or any other class in painting, which ap- 


pears first to present itself. 


Thus, what he calls position or grouping, is in one mass placed 


against the dramatic arrangement of the chorus and acts of a tragedy—colouring, against 


the beauties of diction, &c. 
VOL. XLV, NO, CCLXXXIV, 
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mit poetical elevation.. Of the first 
of these, Raphael himself aot unfre- 
quently furnishes exemplifications. 
Andrea del Sarto, ia the Life of S. 
Philip Benizzi, in the cortile of the 
Chureh of the Annunziata at Flo- 
rence, and the Communion of St 
Jerome by Domenichino, may serve 
to instance the second: while the 
historical is largely exemplified in 
Poussin, almost the only one among 
the old masters who can be said 
to have rendered historieal subjects 
in a historical spirit, divested of con- 
ventionalities and extraneous conco- 
mitants, either in method or in style. 
To descend from these, and seek poe- 
try throughout the works of Gerhard 
Douw, Netscher, and Terburg, or in 
Teniers, Jan Steen, and Ostade, might 
certainly be an exercise for ingenuity, 
but its reward would be scanty. The 
attempt would be almost as vain, as 
were the diver to plunge in search of 
coral into one of their country’s canals. 
They have it not; but they make no 
ions to it, These qualities are 
other, and different, and consummate 
in their sphere; but, by the endeavour 
to throw a false illumination over 
them, their just character is misun- 
derstood——the appreciation of their’ 
real nature or worth is lost sight of, 
and ¢onfused notions in respect to 
them are originated. Hence they are 
at one time treated with contemptuous 
disregard ; and at another with jealous 
partisanship, asserted to realize the 
highest excellence in painting. 
Painting, then, in a just significa. 
tion, is reiterative of whatever impres- 
sions may be conveyed by the most 
subtle and extensive of the senses— 
sight. The external world presents a 
continued tablet. Every visual sen- 
sation is @ picture; and it is only by 
means of other senses that it becomes 
more. Every arrangement of objects 
is a picture te the eye ; of which there 
is not a line, or a colour, or gleam of 
light, or dimness of shade, which vir- 
tually does not at once, and ever after, 


constitute part of the menf™) relations 
of the perceiver; and the aré of paint. 


ing, in its proper acceptation, re-im- 
presses, ré-presents them, in their col- 
leeted tendency. It strives to create 
a world recognizable by the sense of 
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sight, which will present things, or 
more properly mental impressions, di- 
vested of those circumstances which 
link with purposes aside from their 
more important or ultimate end— 
resting upon that alone which is most 
valuable in relation to mind. This is 
the essence of painting, and it is need- 
less to say, after what has been ob- 
served, that its application extends to 
a very varied scale. In one instance, 
it becomes connected with abstract 
intellection ; in others it is limited to 
a mere reproduction of an impression 
of sense. Hence that variety which 
constitutes the taste of different pe- 
riods, and necessarily diversity, or 
fitness to various grades of mind: from 
whence, by some particular branches 
of the art gaining the ascendency, 
while no invariable standard of great- 
ness or worth has been recognised, 
and while the general sense (never 
wrong if operating freely) of the true 
or absolute value of the various pro-« 
ductions of painting has been lost 
sight of, or denied, by prejudice or in« 
dividual preferences, much confusion 
and discrepancy of opinion has origi+ 
nated. 

The supposed oneness of the object 
of painting, or the language of form 
and colour, with that of the partieu- 
lar portion of written language desig- 
nated poetry, must have arisen from 
the very extensive influence of the 
lyrie mode of imitation* in Greece, 
and its almost universal adoption in 
the early Roman Catholic art of Italy 
and of other countries. Under this 
mode, literature, painting, and seulp- 
png yes at particular epochs been 
one try; but it was at periods 
which em these under a much 
more cireumseribed development than 
their history now exhibits. Thus (set- 
ting aside the exemplification of this 
in other times) for centuries, the res 
vived arts of painting and sculpture 
in Europe were ic. From the 
attempts of the Greeks of the middle 
ages, to those of Chimabue, which, in 
forms half-human that never could have 
possessed human faculties, fearful 
gropings to imitate what they render 
malcreated and hideous, to the time of 
the still cramped, but more organized 
efforts of Mantegra, and Domenico 





* See “ On the peculiarities of thought and style in the picture of the Last Judge« 


ment, by Michéel Angelo,” No. CCLXXX, 
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Ghirlandaje, and from ‘these to the 
aceumulated power ee in Buo- 
narotti, Raphael, and Titian, painting, 
im the greater number of instances, 
was regulated in its modes and expres- 
sion by poetic forms and sentiments. 
Thus the element may ‘have 
been consi general to ali paint- 
ing—but this, even before the period 
of the greater names had been widely 
encroached upon ; and it was not re- 


served for the pictorial art*of other - 


countries only, to render sentiments 
in which the enthusiasm and excite- 
ment of poetry had no place. 

After ‘having thus recognised the 
extent and ‘variety of the sphere of 
painting, it is scarcely necessary to 
advert to another distinction or it - 
tation which has been made in respect 
to its object, or rather definition of its 
the duty of 

try is to instruct; that 
of pitting ta" piekes, That there is 
a distinction in respect to these pur- 
poses, in the view in which they ‘were 
apprehended by those who ‘have spe- 
crfied them, may be admitted, and 
likewise the specification itself; at the 
same time that the ridiculous limits 
to which it would confine both arts, 
are altogether denied. But from what 
has been observed in reference to their 
comparison, the crudeness of this as- 
settion must be fully apparent.* 

Hence, having in some measure 
attempted to remove those miscon- 
ceptions in respect to the nature and 
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.of that connexion which constitutes 
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present themselves—havi 
endeavoured to clear the ‘way for a 


purposes of 
quently 
direct path into the pantheon of art 
we now with lowliness approach: the 
presence of Raphael. 

Summarily, then, and fundament- 
aly, the works of Raphael are ethi- 
cal. They are the result of the ope- 
ration of moral sentiment ; from and 
under the influence of which they ori- 
ginated, and upon which they tend to 
strengthen reliance. This is their 
basis. Looking back upon them in 
connexion with the history and cha- 
racter of the period in which they 
were weg they become strikingly 
detached from all the associations 
with which it is commonly regarded ; 
not that the connexion with these’ ori- 
ginating sources is not sufficiently 

ct—it is the brilliant distinctness 


the peculiarity of their appearance. 
At atime when political and ecclesias- 
tical contention were all-engrossing— 
when histery would make man appear 
to have been at the mercy of every dete- 
riorating influence—to have been under 
the subjection of selfish power, which 
the ignorance and misrule of centuries 
had rooted too strongly to be yet 
shaken off, his genius appears through 
the troubled elements of the time, a 
beautiful inspiration of the never-dy- 
ing Eros in the human breast, and of 
the creed of charity which he illustra« 
ted. ‘The mythic allegory of Peace 











* These, with many other propositions connected with art, many of which, to those 
who are staggered by them, appear to find no bottom, may in one sense be of service 
in promoting the examination of its bearings; but on many occasions they must have 
obstructed the road, both to the knowledge of its practice and its theory, They, how- 
ever, may be considered to be a part of the investigation of the subject—in the field of 
painting, of that inductive experiment and pbservation, the influence of which has pass- 
ed over metaphysics, politics, and réligion, and their ** long trains of light descending,” 
with a scrutinizing rigour] which has frequently appeared to wrench ‘their every joint 
and member asunder—which has introduced into one and all of them pyrrhonism ‘and 
practical experimentalism, to‘the extent, that thetaphysical enquiry has not seldom been 
regarded ‘to ‘be worthless, and scarcely mentionable—politics have been embroiled— 
and religion and the spirit.of ‘sectarianism have been confounded. ‘Each has -been 
broken ‘up ‘im the attempt to uncover its ‘hidden nodus, and its vivifying spirit sought 
for in the dissection of seattered fragments. But if the investigators of mental philoso- 
phy have frequently mistaken their aim—if movement may often be considered 
merely to be change——or religion and ‘controversy (which it ought ¢o subdue and.an- 
tagonize,) not seldom appear identical, the fiery experiments which they have undergone 
must have important results. ‘Whether sor -not ‘there :is to be a day when just aud 
extended analogy may bind together, end gather inte .granavies, the harvest that ana- 
lysis and induction have been considered destined te reap ; there appears so far to be 
a change coming over the apirit of the ¢ime, A dieposition towards the adoption ef 
synthetic data seems.to preponderdte. ‘Questions in respect to the validity of religion 
have died away—in mental speculations first principles are more recognised—and in 
politics, the tendency seems at least towards immobility or fixity. 
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and Justice having fled from the earth, 
originated in the very contradiction of 
what it asserted. Fashions, to use a 
light phrase, of prejudice, persecu- 
tion, and discord, have “ turned and 
changed together :” the bipenne, the 
giadius, and the rapier, have each had 
their day—a trifling enough motive 
at times, serving to lead to their use— 
possibly to try their edge, or a new 
shape ; but into whatever Tartarus it 
may descend, the beautiful +o x#A0v— 
honestum—of man’s moral being, how- 
ever offuscated and obscured it may 
be at times, has accompanied, and 
must ever accompany his progress ; 
whether that is onwards to a millen- 
nium-like state of improved happi- 
ness, or through a succession of indi- 
vidual and profitless experiences. 
Discarding those theories which 
would, in the first place, cut asunder 
reason from moral sentiment, and af- 
terwards substitute the one for the 
other, or which would derive from 
limited principles others that are gen- 
eral (such as Hume’s utility or Man- 
deville’s selfishness)—without regard 
to such systems, which invalidate the 
distinction betwixt right and wrong ; 
it must be contended, that intellectual 
and moral perception are equally co- 
existent portions of one whole—mind, 
in whatever degree it may be evolved ; 
and to one or other of which all emo- 
tion must be held to be related or sub- 
jected. These two inclusive branches 
of mind become the first or original 
categories of every mental act. Both 
carry forward one ultimate purpose, 
of which (without reference to super- 
mundane or transcendental relation) 
the visible scope or bearing may be 
designated the impulse or will of 
man to sustain himself in humanity ; 
originating, as its highest hypostasis, 
the endeavour to base the mind in per- 
manency—to find an immovable foun- 
dation for the good and true—to re- 
concile the individual with the whole, 
or perfection with the fixed and per- 
fect. The operation of this impulse— 
its advancement or failure—the con- 
flict of Ormuz and Ahrimanes, has the 
fate of battle; but, to whichever side 
the balance tends, “‘ humanity’s afflict- 
ed will" does not cease from the strife. 
Under its influence, religion, science, 
and the arts, are produced, each in its 
separate essence, including a multi- 
tudinous variety of action or effort ; 
the relative importance of every parti- 
cular exemplification of which, must 
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be discriminated by its greater or more 
limited degree of power or aptitude 


to promote this end. At its insti- 
gation, “ radiant philosophy and star- 
crowned art,” political and physical 
science, go forth. In this they have 
one universal aim—one general bond 
of union. In this, without anticipa- 
ting uninterrupted happiness or perfec- 
tion on the one hand, or being in dread 
of their extinction on the other — 
neither considering partial evil to be 
universal good—neither being Uto- 
pian, Leibnitzian, or Utilitarian, may 
be found a cause and end of exertion, 
that may be considered to absorb, or 
even to render necessary, the wars and 
fightings of intellect, passion, and in- 
stinct—one general object, which, 
without being considered to be gained 
or to be alone reachable by any one 
path, becomes a common purpose, 
which, as the links of one chain, binds 
into unity the separate efforts of man, 
from whence result his individual en- 
joyment or suffering. 

It is upon this ground that the often 
talked of but scarcely defined value of 
the arts is established; upon which 
they bring forward that combination 
of intellectual and moral expression, 
or signification, in connexion with the 
excitement of emotion, joined to the 
gratification of sense, which consti- 
tutes them a series of the most influ- 
ential means that operate in sustain- 
ing the distinction of humanity. 

But, in order that the connexion of 
the works of Raphael with the hu- 
manizing influence of moral sentiment 
may be fully perceived, the particular 
mode in which their bearing is evolved 
must be distinctly recognised. The 
religious sentiment, which may be de- 
fined, the desire to find an objective 
existence for the intellectual and the 
moral, in respect to which emotion 
may be brought into exercise, is the 
most inclusive and universal form of 
the operation of the mind. It is 
scarcely denied, in some degree, to 
the lowest grade of faculty—to the 
nearest junction of the rational with 
the instinctive animal. It embraces a 
union of the intellective and the mo- 
ral nature of man, in combination with 
his emotive faculties; and the various 
degrees of these, the greater or the 
inferior measure of reliance which is 
placed on the one or the other, distin- 
guishes or constitutes the characteris- 
tics of the numerous creeds which have 
succeeded each other, and found:place 
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in the world. It is in connexion with 
the manner in which moral obligation 
is recognised by Christianity, that the 
works of Raphael must be considered. 
This, with few exceptions, supplies 
both their substantive combinations, 
and constitutes their distinguishing 
element—their vivifying spirit. Ra- 
phael is the most eminently Christian 
painter; not so much merely in respect 
to the subjects of his pictures, which 
were in general those most adopted by 
the painters of the time; but in respect 
to their sentiment. Religion having 
passed through the mystery and 
greatness of the creeds of India and of 
Egypt, under the influence of Grecian 
philosophy became denuded of every 
element except that of pure reason.* 
In Greece, theology, or more properly 
the theogony, was a classification of 
numbers or qualities, which was so 
extended, that pantheism was philoso- 
phy, and philosophy religion, so com- 
pletely, that the Roman, whose form 
of worship was derived from that of 
the Greek—a .lengthening of its pro- 
gression—might erect an altar “ to 
the unknown God” wherever he so- 
journed. But a revulsion was about 
to take place. A’ new and more 
powerful combination of religious sen- 
timent was to be formed, embracing 
elements which had either been alto- 
gether denied, or poorly and inade- 
quately recognised; and upon which 
an important and direct dependence 
was to be placed. The Orphic or 
Hesiodic aill-perfect Love, from being 
regarded merely as a mythic genesis 
of the gods—the remote power which 
originated their existence from or 
against Night—was to be considered 
(and in this sense might still sustain a 
somewhat similar allegory) an influ- 
encing principle of human action ;— 
a virtue which might dwell in man— 
charity ; which originates, or, in a wide 
acceptation, is properly one with 
trust, faith, or reliance. Dependant 
upon this, the moral code of Christian 
theology is evulgated in those parti- 
cular forms by which it is strikingly 
distinguished. Its doctrines, the sen- 
timents which it inculeates, and the 
characters by which they are.exem- 
plified, from.the first become the sub- 
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jects of emotion. The trust, or faith, 
or love, or charity, of human feeling, 
becomes to a certain extent, or may, 
in one sense, be said to be, the key to 
the happiness of existence, both in 


this life and in.a future. The cor 
cordium of Christian humanity is be- 
nevolence, which must be held to re- 
gulate (eheu ! only to modify) human 
action. 

It is from this that the spirit of the 
works of Raphael emanates. Bene- 
volence is influential throughout them. 
At a period when such would appear 
in a great measure to have been prac- 
tically banished from religion itself, 
it was in them the groundwork of an 
extensive means of supporting’ reli- 
gion, Other grand features of these 
times may also be traced to this origin, 
which, in so-called history, if adverted 
to at all, appear only to form a por- 


‘tion of its register of error, illibera- 


lity, and crime. A history of senti- 
ment would exonerate the human race. 

Under this influence, rejecting all 
allusion to the evils which it is_fitted 
to oppose—in almost no instance ad- 
verting to or expressing moral de- 
ficiency—the pictures of Raphael de- 
monstrate practical virtue, founded 
upon, and in connexion with its exem- 
plification in the characters by which 
Christianity is ‘announced. ee are 
an interpretation of the nature of these, 
made by, and addressed to, the affec- 
tions. It was in this that they sup- 
ported and illustrated the doctrines of 
the Church; not merely, as already 
noticed, in respect to, or in dependence 
on, the subjects which they adopt, but 
also in regard to the tendency of the 
sentiments which they enforce—their 
unison with the precepts. which it in- 
culcates, in the bearing of which, the 
scope of the labours of Raphael must 
be deemed to be. co-inherent, alike 
finding their value in the constitution 
of the mind of man. Called forth in 
aid of religion by the power of the 
Church of Rome, they bring home to 
men’s bosoms those universal: senti- 
ments in which its morality is based. 
Made the means of moving the heart, 
by exciting those sympathies which all 
are expected to feel, they also pro. 
duced reliance on the doctrines. of re- 









-. It may be considered to have been the contention for a time, betwixt. pure reason 


and religious sentiment under popular notions, not. altogether that betwixt knowledge 
and ignorance, which led the people in Greece-to banish their sages, and make them 


drink the hemlock, 
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ligion—they stimulated confidence in 
its abstract dogmas, by giving birth to 
moral emotion.* 

At Pe first view, P. may appear 
impossible to bring the varied range 
of the works of Raphael under - 
designation or category ; but that va- 
riety, on their proper nature and rela- 
tion being perceived, only serves more 
strikingly to exhibit their collected and 
specific character. Had his works been 
less numerous and varied, they might 
have more readily appeared to be iso- 
lated examples of what they now ex- 
tensively embrace, and, in painting, 
become the principal exponents of. 
Whatever are the subjects, their sphere 
is the same; tosuch an extent, that it 
might be urged against their fidelity, 
in connexion with description or his- 
tory, But their greatness does not 
consist in being faithful to these. The 
worth of all the great masters consists 
in the working outwards of particular 
or exelusive portions of mind. Thus 
the works of each are limited to cer- 
tain circles—fate-bound within a cer- 
tain range; and, before painting is 
understood (if unprejudiced play is 
given to the mind, it must always be 
correetly fos it must be regarded as a 


whole, of which the separate works of 
each form a part. This may be con- 
sidered to be mdant upon the 


limited nature of human power, and 
so far it is ;: but it also was, in a great 
measure; the result of the character of 
those ages which produced the great- 
est painters, In the pam! of these, 
the apprehension of any particular 
subject or character is only to be ar- 
rived at by a comparison of the opin- 
ions or dictates (it must be recollect- 
ed that painting was, for centuries, 
almost alone the book—.Bible—of Eu- 
rope) of Various masters. Thus, to 
take as an example the idea of Deity, 
as expressed in the works of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael. Michael An. 
gelo has, by 2 combination of form, 
attitude, and colour, expressed mental 
greatness, super-humanity. The pro- 
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cess of the conception, and its signifi- 
eation or meaning, are both profoundly 
intellectual. Raphael both in “ye 
and expression, impresses digni 
and reposed benevolence, and exalted 
humanity.+ Each illustrates or spe- 
eifies particular portions of the sub- 
jeet ; they draw the mind toward its 
contemplation under different aspeets. 
It is in this view that the works of 
Raphael must be considered to come 
collectively under one designation : 
their numerous combinations present 
the Eternal Father, the Christ, Ma- 
donna, saints, disciples, prophets, 
philosophers, doctors, and dignitaries 
of the Church, soldiers, and all the 
incidental characters which they offer, 
under the dominion of one range of 
sentiment. 

Of this the most eminent and radi- 
eal manifestation, are the pictures. of 
the Madonna and the Infant Jesus. 
Tn these the nature of the genius of 
Raphael is most strongly exemplified, 
and his greatest excellence in art ex- 
hibited. They may be viewed as a 
centre, from which the ethical bearing 
of his other works was irradiated. 
The expression of any superhuman 
character cannot be considered at all 
te be their aim; they would thus be 
removed from the sphere of those 
emotions which they present in a vi- 
sibly appreciable form. No sentiment 
of doubt or question enters into them. 
The enquiry of intellectual power has 
no place, They express a reposed 
elysium of feeling. They’ canonize 
one of the first of the charities of life. 
In their subject and expression the 
kindred relations are raised into the 
sphere of divinity: They are a visi- . 
ble apotheosis of maternal love, worth, 
and duty. Of this, they meet the men- 
tal conception or idea ; beyond which, 
if it is possible to go; no other exem- 
plification has passed, and in very few 
instances nearly reached. 

The progress towards the perfeeted 
evolution of the expression of these 
pictures, proceeded throughout the 





* Not on any preconeerted or systematic plan, such as that of Spenser’s Faery Queen, 


which is ‘‘ disposed into twelve books, fashioning twelve moral virtues,” but which, in 
the relation that it establishes with the, mind, rather becomes expressive of a mixture 
of the poetry of allegory and chivalric romance, than essentially impressive of the sen- 
timents which it professes to set forth. In Raphael, this is set forth in the matter 


much more than the mode. 


_ } His picture of God dividing light from darkness cannot be said te conform to this. 
In it he probably intended to enter the sphere of Michael Angelo, but has altogether fail- 


ed. It has not power or will, but much vulgar effort. 
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whole line of the predecessors of Ra- 


hael, from the resuscitation of paint- 
f . The earliest mosaics——those at- 
tributed to St Luke the Evangelist, 
but the works of Greeks of the middle 
ages, or probably even of the twelfth 
century, by Apollonius or his asso- 
ciates—supply the first attempts at the 
pictured reference to it. It is peculiar, 
and only incident in a prominent de- 
gree to Roman Catholic painting. It 
ean. scarcely be said to appear in 
Greek sculpture; the only important 
instances in which, that refer to the 
sanctity of the relations of kindred, are 
the Niobe and the ZLaocoon, and in 
both they are adopted not to enforce 
their value, but to enhance, or assist 
the expression of other sentiments. 
They are rendered subjective to the 
epic expression of woe, in the one in- 
stance, and of mighty suffering in the 


other *—-the contention of will with- 


fate. In the Greek poets, the morality 
dependant upon the sacredness of these 
relations is extensively referred to; 
but, in almost every noticeable in- 
stance, it must be considered that it is 
subordinated to particular objects, 
which, on the other hand, are seldom 
or never. subordinate to this. Their 
violation in the story of the Iliad, finds 
a cause for the epic expression of the 
character of Greek heroism. In the 
Eumenides of Zischylus, which is 
built on their perceived importance, 
they are subservient to the announce- 
ment of the power of the gods. The 
GEdipus of Sophocles presents their 
subjection to irrevocable fate—to the 
unquestionable will of the Stygian 
Jove. 

Throughout the works of Raphael, 
the character of the Madonna, conti- 
nues, under various aspects, to furnish 
a principal exemplification of their na- 
ture. From her personification in his 
beautiful early picture of the Mar- 
riage of the Virgin,t to that of her 


beatification, finished by his pupils,t 
a diversified, and it may almost be 
said a continuous, series of the ex- 
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pression of emotion, under the inffu- 
ence of moral sentiment, is presented— 
from placid trust to compassionating 


agony. 
Next to the Virgin Mary, the an- 
gelic personages most strongly pre- 
sent the essential features of his works. 
They are so moulded in, and signifi- 
eative of amenity and benevolence— 
so imbued with open-eyed benignity, 
that in those instanees wherein they 
become the ministers of vengeance, as 
in the fresco of the expulsion of He- 
liodorus from the temple, their ex- 
pression almost becomes contorted. It 
appears to be the assumption of what 
they seem physically and mentally in- 
capable of feeling or expressing, In 
this instance, their expression } that 
of irritation ; it is deficient in super- 
human power, in connexion with in- 
tellect. So, likewise, is the head, and 
also the figure of the warrior on horse- 
back, which was intended to repre- 
sent the vision that drove back the 
intruder; which, in connexion with 
its subject, is one of the most unfortu- 
nate of the productions of Raphael. 
As an angry warrior, who assumes the 
appearance of being still more so than 
he really is—as a half,Gothic Roman, 
clad (but this belongs to convention, 
which must be so far allowed for in all 
the old masters) in the mixed mode of 
the decay of the empire, it is a good 
figure, but not as a representation of 
the immediate agent of Deity.§ But, 
in: the same picture, there is a contrast - 
to this failure in the figures of the fe- 
males, and in those of Pope Julius II. 
with his attendants. In these, Ra- 
phos comes upon the arvend to which 
is powers are adapted. 

In the Infant Jesus, much has been 
considered to have been expressed that 
is almost incompatible with possibi- 
lity. But if the expression (consi- 
dering it separately from its union 
with the whole sentiment of the pic- 
tures of the Madonna and Child, and 
Holy Families) may be. regarded to 
be to any extent distinct from that 








* The refined criticisms that have been made on the Zaocoon, which define the 


measure of mental suffering that the father endures on account of his son’s being in- 
volved in the like calamity with himself, only attest how little their authors felt or un- 


derstood the work. 
t At Milan. 


t At Rome, in the gallery of the Vatican. 


This figure has been often praised, in connexion with its subject, by those who had 
learned that Raphael was great; but, not knowing in what respect he was great, and 
having a notion of what should have been done here, had either faith enough te believe 
it done, or did voluntary violence to their own feelings, and gave hypocritical com- 


mendation to what deserves none.’ 
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of the frequently attendant. cheru- 
bim, it consists.in making the infant 
countenance—at times so expressive 
of intuitive perception—more com- 


pletely its type. But, throughout his 
works, Raphael cannot be considered 
to be in general successful in the 
Christ. There are, however, so far, 
exceptions to this ; but he probably 
attempted more (though this cannot 
be said to be apparent by study or la- 
bour) to pursue an idea, and more to 
present what was in conformity to 
that, than altogether to rely upon the 
expression with which his powers 
coincided. These, however, although 
ample and eminent in many subordi- 
nate characters, and necessary as part 
of the expression of the union of the 
divine and human in this instance, are 
not sufficient for its whole. Nor did 
the intellectuality of Michael Angelo 
effect it; here he again was deficient 
in what Raphael possessed. 

Next to these, the characters which 
frequently recur, and continue most 
distinctly to exemplify the nature of 
his genius, are the young St John, St 
Elizabeth, Mary Magdalene, Joseph, 
and St John the beloved—each of 
which present different features of sen- 
timent under the same influence. 

But, although particular characters 
may be specified as affording the most 
direct exemplification of what has 
been stated to distinguish Raphael, 
it must be kept in view, that the qua- 
lities peculiar to his genius cannot al- 
most be said to exist more in one 
instance than in another; although, 
from the subject of his works coincid- 
ing with it, it may be more fully dis- ~ 
played. What must be considered the 
spirit of his works, was frequently op- 
posed to that of their letter or subject. 
This, a reference to the Battle of Con- 
stantine, may exemplify. It cannot 
be considered to be, in an elementary 
or essential manner, expressive of strife 
and confliction. There is too much 
urbanity even in the anatomical ex- 
pression. The whole is a very inade- 
quate representation of the ruin and 
confusion of such a scene. In this it 
falls in comparison with Le Brun’s 
Alexander passing the Granicus, and 
its value must rest upon its style and 

’ signification in other respects. The 
figure of Constantine is without much 
expression ; but so far as it does pos- 
sess such, it is not that of warlike 
energy, but of the reposed power of 
justice—he is preceded by divine mi- 
nisters. Throughdut the whole, there 
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is scarcely a head, figure, or group, 
whichimpresses theidea ofthe awaken- 
ed impetuosity of mortal combat. The 
figure of Mezentius presents a poor 
impersonation of the defeated and 
drowning tyrant; while the principal 
incident—the only feature which is 
not implied by such a subject, and the 
most efficiently produced in the work, 
refers to the refined miseries of civil 
and kindred strife—in the father re- 
cognising his slain son. 

In the Incendio del Borgo—the Pope 
arresting the fire of the suburbs of 
Rome—the interest is altogether cen- 
tred, to the disregard of the miracle, 
in incidents which exemplify affection 
and duty. The School of Athens, in 
a series of elevated characters, incul- 
cates the dignity of wisdom—of men- 
tal superiority, which is met by youth 
with eager and implicit confidence in 
its dictates. The Dispute of the Sa- 
crament presents numerous features of 
worth, intelligence, and consideration 
—the fiery zeal of theological dispu- 
tation has no place. The subject is 
little heeded: the aspect and station 
of the personages of the assembly 
seem alone to be regarded. 

But every work of Raphael might 
here be adduced. Each, more or less, 
exemplifies the sentiment—that, ruling 
throughout the whole, sacrifices, or 
probably, in the instance of their au- 
thor, does not fully permit the appre- 
hension of any other, which would 
materially interfere with its predomi- 
nance. Asacombined whole, in their 
essential tendency, the works of Ra- 
phael.stand single and distinct among 
the various productions of the different 
arts. The living poetry of Homer 
presents the self-boasted cause of 
Greek superiority—the union of the 
demigod heroism of its imagined 
chronology with actual history. The 
tragic poets of Greece exhibit their 
overruling power of the gods. Greek 
sculpture is a perfected combination 
of reason and poetic sentiment in 
many various modes. Greek architec- 
ture is poetry united to the rigidity of 
mathematical law. The Aneid poet- 
izes narrative ; Lucan and Lucretius, 
Roman battle-fields and prevalent phi- 
losophy. Dante and Michael Angelo 
evulgate the fluctuating strife of intel- 
lect. Raphael recognises moral dis- 


tinction under the influence of reposed 
benevolence ; from which, in common 
with Pythagoras, Plato, and the evan- 
gelist St John, he deriyes his title— 
the divine, | sas 
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HYMNS TO THE GODS+ 
BY ALBERT PIKE—OF ARKANSAS. 
No. L—To Neptune. 


Gop of the mighty deep! wherever now 

The waves beneath thy brazen axles bow— 

Whether thy strong proud steeds, wind-wing’d and wild, 
Trample the storm-vex’d waters round them piled, 
Swift as the lightning-flashes, that reveal 

The quick gyrations of each brazen wheel ; 

While round and under thee, with hideous roar, 

The broad Atlantic, with thy scourging sore, 
Thundering, like antique Chaos in his spasms, 

In heaving mountains,/and deep-yawning chasms, 
Fluctuates endlessly ; while through the gloom, 
Their glossy sides and thick manes fleck’d with foam, 
Career thy steeds, neighing with frantic glee . 

In fierce response to the tumultuous sea—. 

Whether thy coursers now career below, 

Where, amid storm-wrecks, hoary sea-plants grow 
Broad-leaved, and fanning with a ceaseless motion 
The pale-cold tenants of the abysmal ocean— 

Oh, come! our altars waiting for thee stand, 
Smoking with incense on the level strand ! 


Perhaps thou lettest now thy horses roam 

Upon some quiet plain: no wind-toss’d foam 

Is now upon their limbs, but leisurely 

They tread with silver feet the sleeping sea, 

Fanning the waves with slowly floating manes 

Like mist in sunlight: Haply, silver strains 

From clamorous trumpets round thy chariot ring, 

And green-robed sea-gods unto thee, their king, 

Chant, loud in praise: Apollo now doth gaze 

With loving looks upon thee, and his rays 

Light up thy steeds’ wildeyes: A pleasant warm 
Is felt upon the sea, where fierce cold storm 

’ Has just heen rushing, and the noisy winds 

That olus now within their prison binds, 

Flying with misty wings: Perhaps, below 

Thou liest in green caves, where bright things glow 

With myriad,.colours—many a monster cumbers 

The sand a-near thee, while old Triton slumbers 

As idly as his wont, and bright eyes peep 

Upon thee every way, as thou dost sleep. 


Perhaps thou liest on some Indian isle 

Under a waving tree, where many a mile 
Stretches a sunny shore, with golden sands 

Heap’d up in many shapes by Naiad’s hands, 

And, blushing as the waves come rippling on, 
Shaking the sunlight from them as they run 

And curl upon the beach—like molten gold 
Thick-set with jewellery most rare and old— 

And sea-nymphs sit, and with small delicate shells 
Make thee sweet melody, as in deep dells 

We hear, of summer nights, by fairies made, 

The while they dance. within. some quiet shade, 
Sounding their silver flutes most low and sweet, 

In strange but beautiful tunes, that their light feet... 
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May dance upon the bright and misty dew 

In better time: all wanton airs that blew 

But lately over spice-trees, now are here, 

Waving their wings, all odour-laden, near 

The bright and laughing sea. Oh, wilt thou rise, 

And come with them to. our new sacrifice | 



















































No. Il.—To Apotto. 






Bright-hair’'d Apollo !—Thou who ever art 
A blessing to the world~whose mighty heart 
For ever pours out love, and light, and life: 
Thou at whose glanee all things of earth are rife 
With happiness—to whom in early spring 
Bright flowers raise up their heads, where’er they cling 
On the steep mountain side, or in the vale 
Are nestled calmly. Thou at whom the pale 
And weary earth looke up, when winter flees, 
With patient gaze: thou for whom wind-stripp'd trees 
Put on fresh leaves, and drink deep of the light 
That glitters in thine eye: thou in whose bright 
And hottest rays the eagle fills his eye 
With quenchless fire, and far, far up on high 
Screams out his joy to thee: By all the names 
That thou dost bear—whether thy godhead elaims 
Phoebus or Sol, or golden-hair'd Apollo, 
Cynthian or Pythian—if thou now dost follow 
: . The fleeing night, oh hear 
- Our hymn to thee, — | smilingly draw near ! 


Oh most high Poet |—thou whose great heart's swell 

Pours itself out on mountain and deep dell: 

Thou who dost touch them with thy golden feet, 

And make them for a — theme most meet: 

Thou who dost make the poet's eye pereeive - 

Great beauty every where—in the slow heave 

Of the unquiet sea, or in the war 

Of its unnumber'd waters ; on the shore 

Of pleasant streams, upon the jagged cliff 

Of savage mountain, where the black clouds drift 

Full of strange lightning 3 or upon the brow 

Of silent night, that solemnly and slow 

Comes on the earth: Oh thou! whose influence 

Touches all things with beauty, makes each sense 

Double delight, tinges with thine own heart 

Each thing thou meetest—thou who ever art 

Living in beauty—nay, who art in truth 

Beauty embodied—hear, while all our youth 
With earnest calling ery! 

Answer our hymn, and come to us most high! 


Oh thou! who strikest oft thy golden lyre 

In strange disguise, and with a wondrous fire 
Sweepest its strings upon the sunny glade, 

While dances to thee many a village maid, 

Decking her hair with wild-flowers, or a wreath 

Of thine own laurel, while reclined beneath 

Some ancient oak, with smiles at thy heart, 

As though thou wert:of this our world a part; 

Thou lookest on them in ‘the pen Bw 

While fauns come’forth, and, with: dances rude, 
Flit round among’ the trees with merry leap 








Like their God, Pan; and-from fir thickets deep 
Come up the Satyrs, jeining the wild crew, 
And capering for thy pleasure; From each yew, 
And oak, and beeeh, the ne a oft peep out 
To see the revelry, while merry shout 
And noisy laughter rings about the wood, 
And thy lee cheers the darken’d solitude— 

Oh, come! while we do sound 
Our flutes and pleasant-pealing lyres around ! 


Oh, most high prophet !—thou that showest men 
Deep-hidden knowledge: thou that from its den 
Bringest futurity, that it comes by 
In visible shape, passing before the eye 
Shrouded in visions: thou in whose high power 
Are health and sickness: theu who oft dost shower 
Great Plagues upon the nations, with hot breath 
Scorching away their souls, and sending death 
Like fiery mist amid them ; or again, 
Like the sweet breeze that comes with summer rain, 
Touching the soul with joy, thou sendest out 
Bright Health among the people, who about 
With dewy feet and fanning wings doth wi 
And touch each poor, pale cheek with startling lip, 
Filling it with rich blood, that leaps anew — 
Out from the shrivell’d heart, and courses through 
The long forsaken veins !—Oh thou, whose name 
Is sung by all, let us, too, dare to claim 

Thy holy presence here! 
Hear us, bright gad. and conte in beauty near! 


Oh thou, the lover of the springing bow! 

Who ever in the gloomy woods dost throw 

Thine arrows to the mark, like the keen flight 

Of those thine arrows that with mid-day light 
Thou proudly pointest: thou from whom grim bears 
And lordly lions flee, with strange wild fears, 

And hide among the mountains: thou whose cr 
Sounds often in the woods, where whirl and fly 

The time-worn leaves—when, with a merry train, 
Bacchus is on the hills, and on the plain 

The full-arm’d Ceres—when upon the sea 

The brine-gods sound their horns, and merrily 

The whole earth rings with pleasure—then thy voice 
Stills inte silence every stirring noise, 

With utmost sweetness pealing on the hills, 

And in the echo of the dancing rills, 

And o’er the sea, and on the busy plain, 

And on the air, until all voices wane 

Before its influence— 
Oh come, great god, be ever our defence ! 


By that most gl day, when with ac 
Young Hyacinth fell dort and his dark ows 
Was fill’d with dimming blood—when on a bed 

Of his own flowers he laid his wounded head, 
Breathing deep sighs: by those heart-cherish'd eyes 
Of long-loved Hyacinth—by all the Hire 
That thou, oh young Apollo! then didst pour 
On every gloomy hill and desolate shore, ’ 
Weeping at thy great soul; and making dull 
Thy ever-quenchless eye, till men were fill - 
Of strange forebodings for'thy lustre dimm'd,’ 
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And many a chant in many a fane was hymn'd 
Unto the pale-eyed sun; the Satyrs stay’d 
Long time in the dull woods, then on the glade 
They came and look’d for thee; and all in vain 
Poor Dian sought thy love, and did complain 
For want of light and life ;—By all thy grief, 
Oh bright Apollo ! hear, and give relief 

To us who cry to thee— 
Oh come, and let us now thy glory see! 




















































No. III..-To VENus. 


Oh Thou, most lovely and most beautiful ! 

Whether thy doves now lovingly do lull 

Thy bright eyes to soft slumbering upon 

Some dreamy south wind: whether thou hast gone 

Upon the heaven now—or if thou art 

Within some floating cloud, and on its heart 

Pourest rich-tinted joy : whether thy wheels 

Are touching on the sun-forsaken fields, 

And brushing off the dew from bending grass, 

Leaving the poor green blades to look, alas! 

With dim eyes at the moon (ah! so dost thou 

Full oft quench brightness !)—Venus! whether now 

Thou passest o’er the sea, while each light wing 

Of thy fair doves is wet—while sea-maids bring 

Sweet odours for thee (ah! how foolish they ! 
They have not felt thy smart!) 

They know not, while in Ocean caves they play, 
How strong thou art. 


Where’er thou art, oh Venus! hear our song— 
Kind goddess, hear! for unto thee belong 
All pleasant offerings ;_ bright doves coo to thee 
The while they twine their necks with quiet glee 
Among the morning leaves ; thine are all sounds 
Of pleasure on the earth ; and where abounds 
Most happiness, for thee we ever look ; 
Among the leaves, in dimly-lighted nook, 
Most often hidest thou, where winds may wave 
Thy sunny curls, and cool airs fondly lave 
Thy beaming brow, and ruffle the white wings 
Of thy tired doves ; and where his love-song sings, - 
With lightsome eyes, some little, strange, sweet bird, 
With notes that never but by thee are heard— 
Oh, in such scene, most bright, thou liest now, 
And with half-open eye 
Drinkest in beauty—oh, most fair, that thou 
Wouldst hear our ery! 


Oh thou, through whom all things upon the earth 
Grow brighter: thou for whom even laughing mirth 
Lengthens his note : thou whom the joyous bird 
Singeth continuously : whose name is heard 

In every pleasant sound; at whose warm glance 

All things look brighter: for whom wine doth dance 
More merrily within the brimming vase, 

To meet thy lip: thou at whose quiet pace 

Joy leaps on faster, with a louder laugh, 

And Sorrow tosses to the sea his staff, 

And pushes back the hair from his dim eyesy 

To look again upon forgotten skies ; 
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While Avarice forgets to count his gold, 
Yea, unto thee his wither’d hand doth hold 
Fill’d with that heart-blood : thou, to whose high might 

All things are made to bow, 
Come thou to us, and turn thy looks of light 
Upon us now ! 


Oh hear, great Goddess! thou whom all obey ; 
- At whose desire rough Satyrs leave their play; 
And gather wild-flowers, decking the bright hair 
Of her they love, and oft blackberries bear, 
To shame them at hereyes: Oh thou! to whom 
They leap in awkward mood, within the gloom 
Of darkening oak-trees, or at lightsome noon 
Sing unto thee, upon their pipes, a tune 
Of wondrous languishment: thou whose great power 
Brings up the sea-maids from each ocean-bower, 
With many an idle song, to sing to thee, 
And bright locks flowing half above the sea, 
And gleaming eyes, as if in distant caves 
They spied their lovers (so among the waves 
Small bubbles flit, mocking the kindly sun, 
With little, laughing brightness) — 
Oh come, and ere our festival is done, 
Our new loves bless! 


Oh thou, who once didst weep, and with sad tears 
Bedew the pitying woods !—by those great fears 
That haunted thee when thy Beloved lay 
With dark eyes drown’d in death—by that dull day, 
When poor Adonis fell with many a moan 
Among the leaves, and sadly and alone 
Breathed out his spirit—oh! do thou look on 
All maidens who, for too great love, grow wan, 
And pity them: Come to us when night brings 
Her first faint stars, and let us hear the wings 
Of thy most beauteous and bright-eyed doves 
Stirring the breathless air: let all thy loves 
Be flying round thy car, with pleasant songs 
Moving upon their lips : Come! each maid longs 
For thy fair presence— Goddess of rich love ! 
Come on the odorous air ; 
And, as thy light wheels roll, from us remove 
All love-sick care ! : : 


Lo, we have many kinds of incense here 
To offer thee, and sunny wine and clear, 
Fit for young Bacchus :. Flowers we have here too, . 
That we have gather’d when the morning dew 
Was moist upon them ; myrtle wreaths we bear, 
To place upon thy bright, luxuriant hair, 
And shade thy temples too ; ’tis now the time 
Of all fair beauty: thou who lov’st the clime 
Of our dear Cyprus, where sweet flowers blow 
With honey in their cups, and with a glow 
Like thine own cheek, raising their modest heads 
To be refresh’d with the transparent beads 
Of silver dew, behold, this April night 
Our altars burn for thee: lo! on the light 
We pour out incense from each golden vase ; 
Oh Goddess, hear our words! 
And hither turn, with thine own matchless grace, 
Thy white-wing’d birds. 
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No. 1V.—To Diana, 


Most graceful Goddess !—_whéther now thou art 
Hunting the dun deer in the silent heart 
Of some old quiet wood, or on the side 
Of some high mountain, and, most eager-eyed, 
Dashing upon the chase, with bended bow 
And arrow at the string, and with a glow 
Of wondrous beauty on thy cheek, and feet 
Like thine own silver moonyea, and as fleet 
As her best beams-—and quiver at the back 
Rattling to all their steppings ; if some track 
In distant Thessaly thou followest up, 
Brushing the dew from many a flower-cup 
And quiet leaf, and listening to the bay 
Of thy good hounds, while in the deep woods they, 
Strong-limb’d and swift, leap on with eager bounds, 
And with their long deep note each hill resounds, 
Making thee music :—Goddess, hear our ery, 
And let us worship*thee, while far and high 
Goes up thy Brother——while his light is full 
Upon the earth ; for, when the night winds luli 

The world to sleep, then to the lightless sky 
Dian must go, with silver robes of dew 

And sunward eye. 


Perhaps thou liest on some shady spot 
Among the trees, while frighten’d beasts heat not 
The deep bay of thy hounds; but, dropping down 
Upon green grass, and leaves all sere and brown, 
Thou pillowest thy delicate head upon 
Some ancient mossy root, where wood-winds run 
Wildly about thee, and thy fair be point 
Thy death-wing'd arrows, or thy hair anoint 
With Lydian odours, and thy strong hounds lie 
Lazily on the earth, and watch thine eye, 
And watch thine arrows, while thou hast a dream. 
Perchance, in some deep-bosom’d shaded stream, 
Thou bathest now, where even thy brother Sun 
Cannot look on thee-where dark shades and dun 
Fall on the water, making it most cool, 
Like winds from the broad sea, or like some pool 
In deep dark cavern: Hanging branches dip 
Their locks into the stream, or slowly drip 
With tear-drops of rich dew: Before no 
But those of flitting wind-gods, each nymph hies 

Into the deep, ¢ool, running stream, and there 
Thou pillowest thyself upon its breast, 

Oh Queens most fair! 
By all thine hours of pleasure—when ‘thou waet 
Upon tall Latmos, moveless, still, and lost 
In boundless pleasure, ever gazing on 
Thy bright-eyed Youth, whether the unseen stn 
Was lighting the deep sea, or at mid-noon 
Careering through the sky—by e tune 
And voice of joy that thrill’d about the chords 
Of thy deep heart when thou didst hear his words 
In that cool shady grot, where thou hadst brought 
And placed Endymion $ where fair hands had taught 
All beauty to shine forth ; where thy fair maids 
Had brought up shells for thee, and from the glades 
All sunny flowers, with precious stones and gems 
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Of utmost beauty, pearly diadems: 
Of many sea-gods ; ‘birds were there that sang 
Ever most sweetly ; living waters rang 
Their changes to all time, to soothe the soul 
Of thy Endymion; pleasant breezes stole 
With light feet through the cave, that they might kiss 
His dewy lips ;—Oh, by those hours of bliss: 
That thou didst then enjoy, come to:us; fair 
And beautiful Diana—take us now 
Under thy care! 


No. V.—To Mercury, 


Oh, winged Messenger ! if thy light feet 
Are in the star-paved halls where high gods meet, 
Where the rich nectar thou dost take and sip 
At idly-pleasant leisure, while thy lip 
Utters rich eloquence, until thy foe, 
Juno herself, doth her long hate forego, 
And hangs upon thine accents; Venus smiles, 
And aims her looks at thee with winning wiles ; 
And wise Minerva’s cup stands idle by 
The while thou speakest. Whether up on high 
Thou wing’st thy wayor dost but now unfurl 
Thy pinions like the eagle, while a whirl 
Of air takes place about thee—if thy wings 
Are over the broad sea, where Afric flings 
His hot breath on the waters; by the shore 
Of Araby the blest, or in the roar 
Of crashing northern ice.Oh turn, and urge 
Thy winged course to us! Leave the rough surge, 
Or icy mountain height, or city proud, 
Or haughty temple, or dim vn down-bow’d 
With weaken’d age, 
And come to us, thou young and mighty sage! 


Thou who invisibly dost ever stand 
Near each high orater; and, hand in hand 
With the gold-robed: Apollo, touch the tongue 
Of every poet ; on whom men have hung 
-With strange enchantment, when in dark disguise 
Thou hast descended from eloud-curtain'd skies, 
And lifted up thy veiee, to teach bold men 
Thy world-arousing art: oh thou! that when 
The ocean was untrack’d, didst teach them send 
Great ships upon it: thou who dost extend 
In storm a calm protection to the hopes 
Of the fair merchant : thou who on the slopes 
Of Mount Cyllene first madest sound thelyre 
And many-toned harp with childish fire, 
And thine own beauty sounding in the caves 
A strange new tune, unlike the ruder staves 
That Pan had utter’d-—while each wondering nymph 
Came out from tree and mountain, and pure lymph 
Of mountain stream; to drink each ware note 
That o’er thie listening woods did run float 

With fine clear tone, 

Like silver trumpets o'er still waters blown : 


Oh, matchless Artist } thou of wondrous skill, 
Who didst in ages past the wide earth fill 
With every usefulness: thou who dost teach 
Quick-witted thieves the miser’s gold to reach, 
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Hymns to the Gods. 
And rob him of his sleep for many a night, 
Getting thee curses: oh, mischievous Sprite ! 
Thou Rogue-god Mercury! ever glad to cheat 
All gods and men; with mute and noiseless feet 
Going in search of mischief; now to steal 
The fiery spear of Mars, now clog the wheel 
Of bright Apollo's car, that it may crawl 
Most slowly upward: thou whom wrestlers call, 
Whether they strive upon the level green 
At dewy nightfall, under the dim screen - 
Of ancient oak, or at the sacred games 
In fierce contest: thou whom each then-names 
In half-thought prayer, when the quick breath is drawn 
For the last struggle: thou whom on the lawn 
The victor praises, making unto thee 
Offering for his proud honours—let us be 
Under thy care : 
Oh, winged messenger, hear, hear our prayer ! 









No. VI.—To Baccuus. 


Where art thou, Bacchus? On the vine-spread hills 
Of some rich country, where the red wine fills 
The cluster’d grapes—staining thy lips all red 
With generous liquor—pouring on thy head 
The odorous wine, and ever holding up 
Unto the smiling sun thy brimming cup, 
And filling it with light ? Or doth thy ear, 
Under the blaze of the far northern star, 
Roll over Thracia’s hills, while all around 
Are shouting Bacchanals and every sound 
Of merry revelry, while distant men 
Start at thy noisings ? Or in shady glen 
Reclinest thou, beneath green ivy leaves, 
And idlest off the day, while each Faun weayes 
Green garlands for thee, sipping the rich bowl 
That thou hast given him—while the loud roll 
Of thy all-conquering wheels is heard no more, 
And thy strong tigers have lain down before 
Thy grape-stain’d feet ? 
Oh, Bacchus! come and meet 
Thy worshippers, the while, with merry lore 
’ Of ancient song, thy godhead they do greet ! 





Oh thou who lovest pleasure! at whose heart 

Rich wine is always felt ; who hast a part 

In all air-swelling mirth ; who in the dance 

Of merry maidens join’st, where the glance 

Of bright black eyes, or white and twingling feet 

Of joyous fair ones, doth thy quick eyes greet 

Upon some summer green: Maker of joy 

To all care-troubled men! who dost destroy 

The piercing pangs of grief; for whom the maids 
Weave ivy garlands, and in pleasant glades 

Hang up thy image, and with beaming looks 

Go dancing round, while shepherds with their crooks 
Join the glad company, and pass about, 

With merry laugh and many a gleesome shout, 
Staining with rich dark grapes each little cheek 
They most do love ; and then, with sudden freak, 
Taking the willing hand, ‘and dancing on 

About the green mound; Qh, thou merry Son 

Of lofty Jove! 
Wherever thou dost rove 
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Hyhns'to the Gods. 
Among the grape-vines, come, ere day is done, 
And let us too thy sunny influence prove ! 


Where art thou, Conqueror? before whom fell 

The jewell’d kings of Ind, when the strong swell 

Of thy great multitudes came on them, and 

Thou hadst thy thyrsus in thy red right hand, 

Shaking it over them, till every soul 

Grew faint as with wild lightning ; when the roll 

Of thy great chariot-wheels was on the neck 

Of many a conqueror ; when thou didst check 

Thy tigers and thy lynxes at the shore 

Of the broad ocean, and didst still the roar, 

Pouring a sparkling and most pleasant wine 

Into its waters ; when the dashing brine 

Toss’d up new odours, and a pleasant scent 

Upon its breath, and many who were spent 

With weary sickness, breathed of life anew 

When wine-inspired breezes on them blew ;— 

Bacchus! who bringest all men to thy feet! 

Wine-god! with brow of light, and smiles most sweet! 
Make this our earth 
A sharer in thy mirth— : 

Let us rejoice thy wine-dew’d hair to greet, . 
And chant to thee, who gav’st young Joy his birth. 


Come to our ceremony! lo, we rear 
An altar of bright turf unto thee here, 
And crown it with the vine and pleasant leaf 
Of clinging ivy.: Come, and drive sad Grief 
Far from us! lo, we pour thy turf upon 
Full cups of wine, bidding the westering sun 
Fill the good air with odour ; see, a mist 
Is rising from the sun-touch’d wine !—(ah! hist !— 
Alas! ’twas not his cry !)—with all thy train 
Of laughing Satyrs, pouring out a strain 
Of utmost shrillness on the noisy pipe— 
Oh, come !—with eye and lip of beauty, ripe 
And wondrous rare—oh! let us hear thy wheels 
Coming upon the hills, while twilight steals 
Upon us quietly—while the dark night 
Is hinder’d from her course by the fierce light 
Of thy wild tigers’ eyes ;—oh! let us see 
The revelry of thy wild company, 
With all thy train ; 
And, ere night comes again, 
We'll pass o’er many a hill and vale with thee, 
Raising to thee a loudly-joyous strain. . 





No. VII.—To Somnus. 


Oh Thou, the leaden-eyed! with drooping lid 
Hanging upon thy sight, and eye half-hid 
By matted a, that, with a.constant train 
Of empty dreams, all shadowless and vain 
As the dim wind, dost sleep in thy dark cave 
With poppies at the mouth, which night winds wave, 
Sending their breathings downward—on thy bed, 
Thine only throne, with darkness overspread, 
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And curtains black as are the eyes of night : 
Thou, who dost come at time of waning light 
And sleep among the woods, where night doth hide 
And tremble at the sun, and shadows glide 
Among the waving tree-tops; if now there 
Thou sleepest in a current of cool air, 
Within some nook, amid thick flewers and moss, 
Grey-colour’d as thine eyes, while thy dreams toss 
Their fantasies about the silent earth, 
In waywardness of mirth— 
(Oh, come! and hear the hymn that we are chanting 
Amid the star-light through the thick leaves slanting. 















































Thou lover of the banks of idle streams 

O’ershaded by broad oaks, with scatter’d gleams 

From the few stars upon them; of the shore 

Of the broad sea, with silence hovering o’er; 

The great moon hanging out her lamp to gild 

The murmuring waves with hues all pure and mild, 

Where thou dost lie upon the sounding sands, 

While winds come dancing on from southern lands 

With dreams upon their backs, and unseen waves 

Of odours in their hands: thou, in the caves 

Of the star-lighted clouds, on summer eves 

Reclining lazily, while Silence leaves 

Her influence about thee: in the sea 

That liest, hearing the monotony 

Of wavers far off above thee, like the wings 

Of passing dreams, while the great ocean swings 
His bulk above thy sand-supported head—- 
(As chain’d upon his bed 

Some giant, with an idleness of motion, 

So swings the still and sleep-enthralled ocean). 


Thou who dost bless the weary with thy touch, 
And makest Agony relax his clutch 
Upon the bleeding fibres of the heart ; 
Pale Disappointment lose her constant smart, 
And Sorrow dry her tears, and cease to weep 
Her life away, and gain new cheer in sleep : 
Thou who dost bless the birds, in wee place 
wondrous grace 
Throughout the day, and now, with drooping wing, 
Amid the leaves receive thy weleoming:— 
Come with thy crowd of dreams, oh thou! to whom 
All ‘noise is most abhorr’d, and in this gloom, 
Beneath the shaded brightness of the sky, 
Where are no sounds but as the winds go by,— 
Here touch our eyes, great Somnus! with thy wand— 
Ah! here thou art, with touch most mild and bland, 
And we forget our hymn, and sink.away ; 
And here, until broad day 
Come up into the sky, with fire-steeds leaping, 
Will we recline, beneath the vine leaves sleeping. 


No. VIII.—To Ceres. 


Goddess of bounty! at whose spring-time call, 
When on the dewy earth thy first tones fall, 
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Pierces the ground each young and tender blade, 
And wonders at the sun ; each dull grey glade 
Is shining with new grass; from each chill hole, 
Where they had lain enchain’d and dull of soul, 
The birds come forth, and sing for joy to thee 
Among the springing leaves; and, fast and free, 
The rivers toss their chains up to the sun, 
And through their grassy banks leapingly run 
When thou hast touch’d them: thou who ever art 
The Goddess of all Beauty : thou whose heart 
Is ever in the sunny meads and fields ; 
To whom the laughing earth looks up and yields 
Her waving treasures: thou that in thy car, 
With winged dragons, when the morning star 
Sheds his cold light, touchest the morning trees 
Until they spread their blossoms to the breeze ;— 
Oh, pour thy light 
Of truth and joy upon our souls this night, 
And grant to us all plenty and good ease ! 





















































Oh thou, the Goddess of the rustling Corn ! a 
Thou to whom reapers sing, and on the lawn 
Pile up their baskets with the full-ear’d wheat ; 
While maidens come, with little dancing feet, 
And bring thee poppies, weaving thee a crown * 
Of simple beauty, bending their heads down 
To garland thy full baskets: at whose side, 
Among the sheaves of wheat, doth Bacchus ride 
With bright and sparkling eyes, and feet and mouth 
All wine-stain’d from the warm and sunny south : 
Perhaps one arm about thy neck he twines, 
While in his car ye ride among the vines, 
And with the other hand he gathers up = 4 
The rich full grapes, and holds the glowing cup 
Unto thy lips—and then he throws it by, 
And crowns thee with bright leaves to shade thine eye, 
So it may gaze with richer love and light 
Upon his beaming brow: If thy swift flight 
" Be on some hill ee 
Of vine-hung Thrace—oh, come, while night is still, 
And greet with heaping arms our gladden’d sight ! 


Lo! the small stars, above the silver wave, 
Come wandering up the sky, and kindly lave 

The thin clouds with their light, like floating sparks 

Of diamonds in the air; or spirit barks, — 

With unseen riders, wheeling in the sky. . 
Lo! a soft mist of light is rising high, 

Like silver shining through a tint of red, 

And soon the queened moon her love will shed, 

Like pearl-mist, on the earth and on the sea, 

Where thou shalt cross to view our mystery. — 

Lo! we have torches here for thee, and urns, 

Where incense with a floating odour burns, 

And altars piled with various fruits and flowers, 

And ears of corn, gather’d at early hours, 
And odours fresh from India, with a heap 
Of many-coloured poppies :— Lo! we keep: 
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Our silent watch for thee, sitting before 
Thy ready altars, till to our lone shore 

Thy chariot wheels 
Shall come, while Ocean to the burden reels 
And utters to the sky a stifled roar. 





Little Rock, State of Arkansas, — 
August 15th, 1838. 


Sir,—It is with much doubt, and many misgivings, I have been induced by 
the entreaties of some friends in Boston to send the accompanying trifles in 
verse from this remote corner of the Union—beyond the Mississippi. 

I would fain believe them worthy a place in your inestimable Maga, which 
regularly reaches me here, two thousand miles from New York, within six or 
seven weeks of its publication in Edinburgh, and is duly welcomed as it de- 
serves. Should you judge them worthy of publication, accept them as a testi- 
monial of respect offered by one, resident in South-western forests, to him whose 
brilliant talents have endeared him, not only to every English, but to multi- 
os of American bosoms—equally dear as Christopher North and Professor 

ilson. ‘ : 
Most respectfully, Sir, 

ee tom obedient servant, 
Apert Pike. 





[These fine Hymns, which entitle their author to take his place in the high- 
est order of his country’s poets, reached us only a week or two ago—though 
Mr Pike's most gratifying letter is dated so far back as last August: and we 
mention this, that he may not suppose such compositions could have lain un- 
honoured in our repositories from autumn to spring. His packet was accom- 

anied by a letter—not less gratifying—from Mr Isaac C. Pray—dated New 
ork, April 20th, 1839—and we hope that, before many weeks have elapsed, 
the friends, though perhaps then almost as far distant from each other as from 
- a | accept this, our brotherly salutation, from our side of the Atlantic.— 





SONNET. 
ON THE DEATH OF A LADY. 
BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JUN, 


Wiruin a dell, one Spring, my boyhood knew 
A silver rill, which played through clustering ranks 
Of white-leafed flowers that thickly fringed its banks ; 
And near I often strayed, entranced, to view 
And watch the lovely plants, whose blossoms grew 
To fullness, as the day, with genial power, 
Diffused its sun-light o’er each modest flower. 
I left that home—returned, and once more flew; 
While Autumn reigned, back to the cherished place ; 
The rill was not—nor flower nor plant was there, 
But earth instead, veiled by a gloomy air ; 
I mourned the changes on sweet Nature’s face :— 
’ So hast thou vanished, loved one, and alone 
I weep that thou with all thy gifts are gones 
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* Turee pair of stairs north, sir,” 
said the treasurer’s clerk with a low 
bow,—* three rooms, two fire-places, 
and an escape-door to the roof.” 

** Nobody overhead?” said we. 

** Not a soul, sir!” said the trea- 
surer’s clerk, repeating the inflection ; 
“ three rooms, two fire-places, and an 
escape-door, too.” 

« Enough,” said we; “the cham- 
bers are ours—ours from this mo- 
ment!” ‘The words made us a house- 
holder and an elector; and we emer- 
ged from the treasurer’s office three 
inches the taller for our newly-acquir- 
ed dignities. ‘ : 

* 


«¢ And now to find these chambers 


of ours,” said we to ourselves, as we - 


stepped out into—— Aha! gentle 
reader, you had nearly caught us trip- 
ping, but you are not going to find us 
out so easily as ali that—we intend to 
be in our literary, as, alas, we dread 
to be in our legal character — un- 
known! We are of a retiring and 
bashfal disposition, and covet not the 
digito monstrari et dicere hic est: and 
whether it be Old Square, or New 
Square, or South Square, or any other 
square; or Pump Court, or Fig-tree 
Court, or Churchyard Court, or any 
other court of an equally cheerful 
and prepossessing appellation, in 
which we have taken up our “local 
. habitation,” we mean to leave to your 
ingenuity to’ discover ; supposing, 
of course, that you think it worth your 
while to exert it in the enquiry. For 
the smaller inns, indeed (for we will 
own this much, that We dwell among 
the aristocracy of the law), we en- 
tertain horror not unmingled with 
pity— miserable, ‘broken-down, de- 
cayed, shabby-genteel looking. places 
they are—masses of superannuated 
bricks and mortar—fuall of untenanted 
rooms and broken windows—silent 
and sad—once the flourishing and fa- 
voured children of the larger societies 
—now neglected and disinherited out- 
casts—cut off with a shilling by their 
unnatural parents. Weseem to grow 


mouldy as we pass through them— 
they startle us in the heart of London 
with the echo of our own footsteps. 
- The very ghosts of old times must 
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feel ashamed to revisit them, and be 
weary of their perambulations long 
before cock-crow. 

«But we must first find our laun- 
dress,” said we, stopping short at the 
bottom of the staircase on whose door- 
post our own name was soon to figure ; 
so we faced about—obtained her di- 
rection at the nearest porter's lodge, 
and sallied forth for- Court, 
—— Street. How many times we 
had to ask our way—how many 
alleys we threaded —how many 
times we felt our pockets, to con- 
vince ourselves of the safety of their 
contents—how many chimney-sweeps 
and coal-heavers we encountered in 
passages where there was only room 
for one and a half abreast—how many. 
pyramids of oranges, and how many 
tempers of ancient Irishwomen, we 
discomposed in our blunderings—how 
many beau-traps we trod in—how 
many times we devoted the dbject of 
our search to the devil—may be per- 
chance imagined, but assuredly not 
enumerated. . The houses—the people 
—the sights we saw—the sounds we 
heard—and, “horrible! most horri- 
ble!” the smells we smelt, the pen of 
Boz might perhaps describe—to our 
own the attempt would be hopeless. 
We had nearly given up the quest in 
despair, when fortune pointed out to 
us the good-natured face of a semi- 
subterraneous green-grocer in a small 
way, earnestly engaged in chaffering 
for his last cabbage with an old wo- 
man, who looked as if she could not 
by any possibility live long enough to 
eat it. However, the bargain was 
struck—the stock was cleared—the 
crone hobbled off with her prize, and 
the vender of vegetables had time for 
philanthropy. Kind soul ! but for his 
aid our laundress had never greeted 
our enquiring eyes, and —— Court 
remained as undiscoverable as the 
longitude. 

As we entered, the door of which 
we were in search opened, and the 
visage of a female well-stricken in 
years presented itself, just in time to 
save the inhabitants of the district 
from the astonishment of a double 
knock. She was evidently in search 
of something, and we were not long 
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in discovering the object of her anxiety, 
in the form of a juvenile truant, who 
was seated by the side of the kennel 
at the further extremity of the court, 
surrounded by a bevy of admiring con- 
temporaries, and busily engaged, as 
the facetious Thomas Hood has it, 
‘¢ a-playing at making little dirt pies.” 
Happy innocent! little did he know 
the service we then rendered him! 
The storm was rapidly gathering—an- 
other moment, and terrible would have 
been its burst!—the eye was already 
kindling, the right hand working con- 
vulsively, the lip half unclosed— 

‘«* Pray,” said we, in our most in- 
sinuating tone, “ does a Mrs Mary 
Popkins live here?” 

The hand unclenched—the gathered 
lightning postponed its flash sine die 
—the figure, drawn up to its full alti- 
tude, sank down into a half-inquisitive, 
half-reverential courtesy. 

* If you please, sir, J am Mrs Pop- 
kins,” said the matron, 

Now, we never yet could understand 
how, in such cases, it matters one pin’s 
head whether we please or not. We 
did not, as it happened, feel the slight- 
est gratification at the intelligence ; but 
the woman was Mrs Mary Popkins for 
all that, and we had ‘nothing left for 
it but to explain the object of our 
visit, and to request an immediate in- 
spection of our future domicile. 

It was our first introduction to that 
peculiar race of females, who call 
themselves laundresses on a very an- 
cient and classical principle of nomen- 
elature ; because, as the experience 
of ages has at length most clearly de- 
cided, they never do by any chance 


wash any thing. We were accord-_ 


ingly rather curious in our examina- 
tion of the outward appearance of the 
specimen which preceded us to our 
chambers ; and the result of the scru- 
tiny was at least so far satisfactory, 
that we have never, since that day, 
been mistaken in pronouncing sen- 
tence of laundress or no laundress upon 
any given woman. A pair of stuff 
boots, unlaced—a dirty handkerchief, 
thrown shawl-wise over the shoulders 
we have rarely set eyes upon a laun- 
in acloak)—a dull-patterned and 
dull-coloured gown, with an extensive 
hiatus. behind, affording perspective 
limpses of various garments of un- 
mentionable names and ineffable din- 
giness—a bonnet, generally black, 


which may be conceived, by a vigorous 
exertion of the imagination, to have 
boasted, at some long-past period, 
some faint pretensions to a shape— 
hands of horrid hue—* foreheads vil- 
lainous low,” and faces on which dirt, 
and snuff, and gin, have set their most 
indelible signs—may be pronounced 
the most general characteristics of the 
tribe ;—-and when we say that Mrs 
Popkins possessed them all, with the 
slight addition, or rather variation, of 
having but one solitary organ of vision, 
we feel confident that she is standing 
before the mind’s eye of the reader 
exactly as she appears at this moment 
to put our chambers “ to rights,” in 
blissful unconsciousness of the inmor- 
tality to which our pen is even now 
consigning her. 

Ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, 
sixty steps! Mercy on us! here we 
are at last. These old women are 
truly astonishing creatures. Here are 
we, on the topmost landing-place, with 
but a light load of years on our back, 
puffing and blowing like a stranded 
grampus ; and there stands Mrs Pop- 
kins, who might well be taken for 
Methuselah’s eldest daughter, as com- 
posed as if she had not stirred a foot 
for these three months, 

“‘ So these are our chambers, are 
they ?”’ said we, as we entered a to- 
lerably large room with three win- 
dows, and a very time-honoured and 
time-worn marble chimneypiece. 

* Yes, if you please, sir,” said Mrs 
Popkins—* this is the sitting-room, 
and this is the bedroom, and this is 
t eee ‘a 

* Just so,” said we, interrupting the 
catalogue; “ and pray, Mrs Popkins, 
what may this be ?” 

«If you please, sir,” replied our 
laundress, pointing to a recess about 
two feet square, with a board across 
the front—* If you please, sir, that is 
the coal-cellar.” 

** The deyil it is!” said we, our 


teeth literally chattering at the intelli- 


gence. : 

Our astonishment was too evident 
to escape the notice even of Mrs Pop- 
kins’ single eye. ' 

‘‘If I might make so bold, sir,” 
said she, with a low courtesy to palliate. 
her audacity, “<1 should say you had 
nee lived in chaabers be pk aly 

“¢ Never,” said we; not feeling, at 
the moment, very much delighted at. 
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the idea of doing so now for the first 


time. A gleam of satisfaction shot 
across the countenance of Mrs Mary 
Popkins as we pronounced the word 
“never,” the meaning of which, new 
as it was to us, we could not for an 
instant mistake. Mrs Popkins had 
caught a greenhorn—and visions of 
candle-ends, ounces of butter, frag- 
mentary loaves, lumps of coal, and 
unlocked cupboards, were floating in 
rich profusion across her lively ima- 
gination. We may live, thought we, 
to disappoint you yet, old dame—we 
had not a scout for four years at Ox- 
ford without learning a trick or two. 

“ Well, Mrs Popkins,” said we 
aloud, “ we shall send in our furni- 
ture to-night, and we shall sleep here 
to-morrow.” 

«Bless my heart, sir,” said Mrs 
Popkins, “ begging your pardon for 
the expression, I shall hardly have 
time to get the chambers thoroughly 
cleaned out.” As, however, we thought 
that whether Mrs Popkins had time 
or not, the chambers stood a very poor 
chance of undergoing such an unwont- 
ed operation, we refused to alter our 
resolution—possessed ourselves of the 
keys—and strolled off to our club, to 
read the Times, diseuss chops and 
corn-laws, yawn, put our hands in our 
breeches-pockets, and stare out of the 
bow-window. 

* * * * * * 

We have ever, till lately, been ac- 
customed to entertain a reasonably 
good opinion of our own capacities ; 
but, alas! we have almost begun to 
fear that we must be possessed of an 
obtuseness of perception far beyond 
that which falls to the lot of ordinary 
dullards ; for we are utterly unable to 
discover the truth of an opinion which 
appears to be entertained by every 
man, woman, and child of our ac- 
quaintance, and which has been un- 
ceasingly drummed into our ears from 
the very moment of our taking pos- 
session to the present. For the life 
and soul of us, we cannot find out that 
we are dull and miserable ; but every 
body affirms that we must be so, and 
«‘ what every body says must be true,” 


is an axiom old enough to have grown. 


by this time ‘something musty.” 
That the world, however (uncom- 
mon as the case may be), is sincere in 
its opinion, we cannot for an instant 
permit ourselves to doubt. The pity 
we meet with is astonishing ; the sym- 


‘fashionable. 
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pathy overpowering. Old ladies of — 
seventy-two turn up the whites of their 
eyes, and express their decided con- 
viction that we must be “ dismal be- 
yond every thing.”’ Facetious fathers - 
of families perpetrate most self-satis- 
factory witticisms about blue devils, © 
bedposts, garters, and coroners’ in- 
quests. The moustachioed and “ im- 
perial”-led loungers of Regent Street, 
are of opinion that it must be “dey- 
vilish slow.” The nice, delightful, 
talented young men, who hold an un- 
disputed pre-eminence in quadrilles 
and small talk, are unalterably con- 
vinced that we must find it a “tre. 
mendous bore :” and the nice young 
ladies, who delight in the aforesaid 
nice young men, are perfectly unable 
to conceive how we can possibly en- 
dure such a melancholy, hermit-like 
state of existence. We have given 
up the unprofitable labour of opposing 
our own judgment to so universal an 
opinion ; firstly, because we never 
found any body to allow that we our- 
selves could know any thing ‘at all 
about the matter ; and secondly, be- 
cause we abominate arguments :—so 
we leave the world to “ write us down” 
as miserable as it pleases, without 
caring to plead “ not guilty” to the in- 
dictment. 

We are, to speak the truth, lovers 
of solitude, though far from being 
haters of society. We can laugh with 
the loudest, and crowd it with the most 
We can dance with the 
daughter—discuss fashions and scan- 
dal with mamma—dilate upon horses- 
and tailors with the brother (or rather 
we are a good listener on such sub- 
jects, which, as it serves both to cover 
ignorayce and flatter vanity, is far 
more agreeable to both parties) — 
debate politics with papa—and play a 
rubber, if need be, with any old gran- 
dam in the three kingdoms. Wewill 
even confess to a kindly and affee- 
tionate regard for an occasional good 
dinner, despite of the dictum which 
we found the other morning in Mon- 
taigne, that“ the young man who pre- 
tends to a palate for wine or sauces, 
ought to be whipped ;” for, much as 
we reverence the old Gascon in a ge- 
neral way, we cannot bring ourse: 
to believe that we deserve to under- 
take a pilgrimage at the cart’s tail for 
so amiable and social a weakness. 
We have no objection, we said, to a 
dinner: but still more to our liking 
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is what our continental neighbours call 
a “ petit souper,”—the * champagne- 
and-a-chicken” style of thing, of 
which Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
writes with such gowt ;—the noctes 
ceneque Deim—the happy hours 
of mirth and Miltons, song and Sillery, 
laughter and lobster-salad, which in 
our Oxford days——Bah! we shall 
be taken for regular roysterers, and 
Heaven knows that, now-a-days at any 
rate, we are innocent of the charge. 
‘* We are not now as we were then” — 
but our memory played us a slippery 
trick, and we were for the moment 
once more in our old rooms in the big 
quadrangle of —— College. But now, 
our organ of gregariousness, or what- 
ever the bump is called, develops it- 
self only by fits and starts, prominent 
for a week, andimpalpable fora twelve- 
month. We have learned to grow 
careless of society without degenerat- 
ing into an absolute Timon, and to 
love solitude without becoming a 
thick-and-thin disciple of Zimmerman. 

Dull ?—how should we be dull ?— 
What! with our fire blazing, and our 
lamp trimmed—our kettle singing on 
the hob, three good cups of Twining’s 
best brewing at our elbow, and the 


_ last. number of Blackwood in our 


hand? We envy not the man who 
would feel mopish in such society. 
Do us the favour to cast your eyes 
round our room, too—find you there 
any lack of companions? Mark yon 


phalanx of bards posted in that left.’ 


hand corner—yon corps of classics to 
.the right—that close and compact bat- 
talion of historians in the centre ;— 
observe, too, yon little band, the che- 
rished “ Immortals” of our literary 
host—wise Bacon, and quaint old Bur. 
ton, and eloquent Sir Thomas Browne, 
the fascinating Michael de Montaigne, 
and the incorrigible side-shaker Ra- 
belais ; Sterne, variable as an April 
day—like it, too, delightful in every 
change—and dear old Charles Lambe, 
with his merriment, and his wisdom, 
and his-kind-heartedness! Dull, in- 


deed !—Mercy upon us! what shall- 


we hear “ next! Listen, ye whose 
happiness lies in a tual squeeze, 
to the words of hier dies Minds fore- 
most in that bright array—* For a 
crowd is not company—and faces are 
but a gallery of pictures—and talk is 
but a tinkling cymbal in which there 
is no love.” 

But we are perverse beings; and, 


little as we care about society when 
left to ourselves, we would not for 
worlds be positively debarred from it. 
We are independent Britons, and hate 
compulsion ;—in two words (which, 
by the way, generally means about a 
dozen), we are waxing old-bachelor- 
ish—somewhat selfish if you will have 
it so—and we like our own way—and 
that’s the reason we took our cham- 
bers. Somewhere or other—we think 
in the pages of “ Maga the Queenly”’ 
—but we have a sad head, and eannot 
be positive—we remember to have 
read a song, written after our own 
heart, by a minstrel who must have 
lived in chambers, with such a hearty 
spirit did he sing of his own happiness. 
The burden of his strain has been 
many a time on our lips in our most 
particularly easy moments, and from 
ne heart have we echoed the 
wish— 


‘* Oh! that kaisar or king the peace could 
find " 
Of four stone walls, and a cheerful mind!” 


But happy as we are ourselves, we 
very much fear that we must be a 
positive nuisance to our inferior and 
opposite neighbours ; for we are of a 
most unquiet temperament, and have 
in us the very spirit of unrest. Some- 
times we pace our narrow domains,: 
like a ** perturbed spirit,” for a whole 
evening through ; sometimes we sing ; 
sometimes we read aloud, partly be- 
cause we think we remember the bet- 
ter for it, and partly—out with it, 
vanity !—because we have a notion 
that our reading is not to be sneezed 
at; very, very seldom are we per- 
fectly quiet. We have not the slight- 
est doubt that, in the private judgment 
of Mrs Popkins, we are irremediably 
insane. We know no richer treat 
than to note the look of mingled won- 
der, compassion, and apprehension 
with which she regards us, whenever 
she happens to catch us in what we 
overheard her one morning denomi- 
nate, “‘ our tantrums”—to observe 
with what care she lays our breakfast 
knife at the farther end of the table, 
that she may escape before we clutch 
it. We cannot even take up the poker 
to stir the fire in her presence, without 
calling up to her timorous imagination 
all the fearful stories of shattered skulls 
and seattered brains which fill the 
pages of the Newgate Calendar, and 
make pale the students of the Terrific 
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Register. The very slam (Johnson 
pronounces the word low—but we 
can’t help it—will he find us one more 
expressive ?)—the very slam of the 
door, as she leaves us for the morning, 
bespeaks a thanksgiving for her tem- 


porary escape. Her whole life is 
nothing but a series of unexpected 
reprieves. 

We are, too, to our shame be it 
spoken, sadly given to what Scott 
calls “bedgown and slipper tricks.” 
-We love, when we settle ourselves for 
the evening, to kick our boots to one 
end of the room, and fling our coat to 
the other; to envelope ourselves in 
our *‘ robe de matin ;” thrust our 
weary toes into the last new pair of 
slippers wrought for our especial 
wearing by—never mind whom ; 
wheel our easy chair full in front of 
the fire; set our feet each upon its 
peculiar hob; fold our arms, and re- 
+ sign ourselves to all the luxuries of: a 
brown study. Most devoted lovers 
are we of that dabbling with visionary 
bricks and mortar, called * castle- 
building’”—a very Alnaschar in cham- 
bers ; and, to enjoy it in its full per- 
fection, we know no better recipe than 
that. which we have just written. 
Many an evening hour do we thus 
while away—and, alas! not a few 
morning ones into the bargain. It is 
a sort of intellectual intoxication from 
which we recover with a sigh, but, 
thank Heaven! without a headache. 

We recollect reading somewhere, 
in somebody’s reminiscences of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, of the extreme delight 
with which he was wont-to expatiate, 
while yet a sojourner on the shores of 
the classic Isis, on the comforts of 
what is called, in the language of the 
‘gens togata,” an ‘oak ;”’ that is— 
in order that we may not be unintel- 
ligible to the unacademic public—a 
thick, strong outer door, universally 
painted black, and ungarnished either 
with handle or knocker, against which, 
when closed, the most beloved friend 
and the most detested dun may alike 
kick, thump, and anathematize in vain. 
Truly it was a blessing, even in those 
days when we were much less given 
to trimming the solitary lamp and 
wasting the midnight oil than we now 
are; when we dwelt among those of 
our own years and our own tastes— 
men of our own souls, now widely 
parted from us by time and space, 
which obstinately refuge to be annihi- 
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lated, even by the balloons and rail- 
roads of the nineteenth century. But 
now—now that we are in London, 
where the whole end and scope of 
human existence is to make every 
thing out of every body—where each 
man’s hand is against his neighbour's 
pocket, and each man’s tongue crieth 
“‘ give, give,” as unceasingly as the 
two daughters of the horse-leech— 
now it is, indeed, inestimable. Cheap 
tailors, and manufacturers of improved 
steel pens, with polysyllabic names, 
may indeed cram our letter-box with 
puffs and circulars, but they neither 
grieve our eyes nor vex our heart. 
Furniture-brokers, men of lounging 
chairs and library tables, and they of 
‘ Israel’s scattered race,” whose traffic 
lies in decayed habiliments, ascend 
our stairs but to tramp down again un- 
profited ; and economical tea- dealers 


. leave their cards in vain. 


There is a thorough independence 
in this mode of life which we prize 
beyond measure ;— no gossipping 
neighbours to watch our out-goings 
and in-comings—to number our down- 
sittings and up-risings;—no code of 
domestic law save our own good will 
and pleasure—a most un-Medic-and- 
Persian legislator ;—no chidings for 
coffee grown cold, and legs of mutton 
done to rags. Do we chance to feel 
convivially disposed, and let the stars 
‘* begin to pale their ineffectual fires” 
before we turn our thoughts bed-ward? 
There is no drowsy domestic kept up 
to grumble at our long-protracted 
absence. Are we, as saith the bard 
of the Seasons, ‘ falsely luxurious,” 
and indulge in a more than usually 
extended snooze? There are no house- 
hold arrangements to be interrupted. 
by our somnolence. We have none 
but the “ blessed sun himself” to re- 
buke us, and he does it with such 
warmth, and yet with such gentleness, 
that we are always thoroughly ashamed 
of our own laziness, and register a 
most serious resolution to * reform it 
altogether.” But alas! man is weak, 
and bed is pleasant ; “ a little more 
sleep and a little more slumber” has 
been the cry of other voices besides 
that of the hero of ‘the sluggard ;” 
the very Druid, from whose animated 
appeal to early rising we have just 
quoted, was wont to let the noon- 
day beam surprise him between the 
sheets. 

There is a stillness, too, about us 
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which is most refreshing, after the 
turmoil and din of the crowded tho- 
roughfares which surround us at so 
slight a distance. Theiron tongue of 
a neighbouring clock, and the voice of 
an antiquated watchman corrobora- 
ting its announcements, are the only 
sounds which break our evening still. 
ness. Here, andalas! here only, does 
that venerable and ill-used race of men 
exist in undiminished dignity—here 
only do they gossip—here only do 
they tread their peaceful rounds, till, 
unable any longer to resist the influ- 
ence of the narcotic deity, they coil 
themselves up in the warmest corner 
of some secluded stairease, to dream 
of the days.when Peel ate pap, and 
the new police were unimagined. 
Often, when we have closed our 
books for ihe night, do we throw open 
our window, and, gazing around on 
the many cells of the great legal hive 
in which we are but a drone, busy 
ourselves in picturing to our mind's 
eye the various occupations of their 
tenants. That light on the left gleams 
from the chambers of an eminent law- 
yer, who, on the verge of the grave, 
and wealthy as the most grasping ava- 
rice could wish, is yet ever to be found 
poring over his musty parchments, 


with as deep and anxious an interest. 


as though they were the indentures of 
his own salvation, instead of the me- 
lancholy records of some client's ruin. 
In yonder garret wakes a young stu- 
dent, without wealth, without friends, 
with nothing but his own ardent as- 
pirations to support him ; sacrificing 
youth, and health, and happiness, in 
the pursuit of honours which he is 
never destined to attain—of that 
wealth which, if it come at all, will 
come only when all the treasures of 
the fabling. East would be but a pro- 


: ; (June, 
fitless burden—a splendid mockery ! 
A merry writer has spoken but a me- 
lancholy truth when he says, “ I would 
rather hear many a legend with 3 
terrific-sounding name, than the true 
history of one old set of chambers.”’ 
Could we be mistaken? We thought 
we heard the chorus of a song.- Ah! 
there is a merry party “ rousing the 
night with a catch’’ in yonder corner. 
Gay, careless souls—choice spirits all 
—fellows of infinite jest and excellent 
fancy — systematical eschewers of 
Coke upon Littleton, whose impu- 
dence or whose interest may yet 
instal them in some snug sinecure, 
when the lonely student is at rest in 
his unnoticed and untimely grave. 
But the night-breeze comes chillingly 
off the river—nay, yonder bell warns 


us that it is already morning. We will 


watch no longer. 

To bed, then, to rest undisturbed by 
the scratchings and nibblings of the 
crafty rat or timorous mouse—what 
should such things do here? —unwaked 
by the discordant love-tale of the 
amorous grimalkin, who chooses, like 
Philomel, the still calm hour of night 
to “ unburthen her full soul,”—un- 
wearying wanderer of housetops, un- 
shrinking traveller of gutter and para- 
pet, doomed to wail beneath the tryst- 
ing chimney the absence of the fickle 
and perfidious tom. ‘“ To sleep— 
perchance to dream” —lapped in 
Elysian visions, of admiring judges 
and overpowered jurymen, envious 
leaders, enraptured juniors, and ec- 
static attorneys, silk gowns, and special 
retainers, Alas! but in a few short 
hours to be recalled by the voice of 
Mrs Mary Popkins, to the unwelcome 
but irresistible conviction that we are 
only 
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In the first volume of the Denk- 
wurdigheiten und Vermischte Schrif- 
ten of Varnhagen Von Ense, pub- 
lished at Mannheim in 1837, is con- 
tained a memoir of the philosopher 
and physician Johann Benjamin Er- 
hard, of which we propose to give our 
readers an outline, in the hope that a 
picture of a course of life, and of habits 
of thought which may be new to many 
of them, will be neither uninteresting 
nor uninstructive. There are limits 
to the fusion of national characteris- 
tics, and the mutual understanding 
which civilisation tends to produce; 
and to see the cities of many men is 
no longer to learn their thoughts. In 
the days of Ulysses, the peculiarities 
of foreigners lay upon the surface, and 
a few days or hours enabled him to 
understand the easy and hospitable 
Pheenicians, the hungry Lestrygones, 
whose giant queen his messengers saw, 
xara 3° tduyey aiciy, and the danger o 
the dreamy Jand where 


Round about the keel, with faces pale, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

The mild-eyed, melancholy Lotus-eaters 
came. : 


Like a wise man, he took strangers as 
he found them; and, in truth, there 
was no difference between himself and 
those whom he met with, so wide or so 
puzzling as the gulf which separates 
the mind of the bookish German 
thinker from that of the plain Eng- 
lishman. In this country we are wont 
to live and exert ourselves in various 
ways, to infer consequences from cer- 
tain admitted premises, and even, if 
such is our fate, to write in prose or 
verse ; but it must be confessed, that 
we do these things without compre- 
hending them in a systematic classifi- 
cation according to the powers on 
which they depend, or looking into 
ourselves for the forms under which 
we act and think. Of the few who 
may at present study philosophy in 
England, we do not speak; but it is 
certain, that, in educated society and in 
geveral literature, no traces are to be 
found of the vast revolution in philo- 
sophy, which, from the time of Kant, 
has penetrated the whole framework 
of life and language in Germany. 
Philosophy has indeed there created 
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THE LIFE OF A SPECULATIVE GERMAN, 


a language of its own—a vast maga- 
zine of formal terms, under which 
every particular may beincluded ; so 
that all may write if they cannot think 
scientifically, or with'a show of science. 
And genuine thought is, as might 
naturally be expected, far more com- 
mon than with us. Knowledge is, to 
a German scholar, the great object of 
life ; cogitat, ergo est, if, indeed, exist- 
ence may, in all cases, be predicated 
of him; for he has a self-reproducing 
consciousness, first of his being, then 
of his consciousness of being, again of 
his cognizance of this consciousness, 
and so on for ever; perhaps it would 
be safer to say simply cogitat ; while 
our beloved countryman, who never 
doubts that he is, or speculates upon 
who he is that doubts not, may be 
contented to abandon the premise, and 
take up the simple inference est. 
Which is better, the form without 
matter, or the matter without form, 
the active blind, or the far-sighted 
cripple, we are not called upon to 
judge, though we might suggest, with 
Esop, the advantage of a combination 
of faculties and reciprocal counterac- 
tion of defects : at present, we proceed 
without further preface to the bio- 
graphy of-a man, who seems to have 
lived only to speeulate, and to practise 
the results of speculation. 

The memoir before us is an auto- 
biography with a supplement, preface, 
and dedication to Hegel, by Varn- 
hagen Von Ense, who anticipates a 
preliminary objection, which probably 
few of our readers would think of 
making. After remarking that the 
philosophy of Kant, in Erhard’s days 
the brightest light existing, has now 
[ Varnhagen is writing about the year 
1824] been altogether extinguished in 
science, as well as in its influence on 
life, he proceeds thus,— 

*¢ It will be suspicious to call back 
the attention of an advanced genera- 
tion of high claims and rich endow- 
ments to an earlier step of knowledge, 
of which the majority is generally 
little willing to retain the remem- 
brance or recognise the value, unless 
assistance is sought through the me- 
dium of a justifying criticism.” The 
philosophy of Kant, then, was obsolete 
fifteen years ago; while with us, at the 
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present day, a student of the Kritik 
der Reinen Vernunft is esteemed an 
advanced scholar, if he has the good 
luck to escape the reputation of a 
dangerous innovator. The writer is, 
however, stating a mere truism, in the 
tone in which a geologist might apo- 
logize for an account of the Plutonian 
and Neptunian controversy. Our 
readers, who may think it strange that 
a biography should be suppressed, 
because the speculative opinions of its 
subject are out of date, will be glad to 
know that this preliminary difficulty 
is overcome by a consideration of the 
enlarged and liberal views of the 
Hegelians, “* who look so benevolently 
on the steps of the general advance 
which they have left behind them.” 
In the preface, Varnhagen speaks 
of the great burst of German liter- 
ature about the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, of which the main 
cause was, as he justly says, “ the 
philosophy which, in this point of 
view, properly commences with Kant ; 
and, consequently, all that concerns 
his age will long remain an object of 
attention and interest to posterity. 
Therefore the writings and influence, 
not only of the great masters, but of 
those who stood second or third, who 
resent themselves to us as a class 
ighly deserving of honour, and as 
examples of living and of authorship, 
often belong to the first rank, will find 
increasing interest hereafter ; and we 
may hope, with the works of Kant, of 
Fichte, and their equals, to see also 
the writings of Mendelsohn, Garve, 
Maimon, Reinhold, and especially of 
Erhard, who was not the least among 
them, collected and published as proofs 
of the most varied, honest, philosophi- 
cal labours; nay, much of this kind 
might be received and guarded even 
with greater care, by those who are 
further removed than it was by con- 
temporaries, or than will now be prac- 
ticable for those who are still near to 
them.” Whether the hope expressed 
in this somewhat long-winded sentence 
has been, or is likely to be fulfilled, 
we know not; though we have un- 
bounded faith in the fecundity of Ger- 
man publishers. We had rather read 
the biographies of Erhard and the 
rest, than their works, especially 
when written, as in the present in- 
stance, by themselves. 
Johann Benjamin Erhard was born 
on the 8th of+February, 1766, in the 
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venerable city of Nuremberg, now the 
Pompeii, as it has been quaintly called, 
of the middle ages, and once the toy- 
shop of Europe. His father, Jacob 
Reinhard Erhard, was a wire-drawer 
by trade, and an amateur of various 
arts and sciences by inclination. He 
excelled in playing on the bugle, and 
«« Heaven,” says his son, ‘ could have 
conferred upon him no higher grace 
than a virtuoso for his son: but it did 
not turn out so, and [had not the small- 
est inclination to the pursuit. He gave 
himself all possible trouble with me, 
but it was soon evident that I was not 
destined for a virtuoso.” The labours 
of the good Jacob were not, however, 
entirely thrown away. ‘I got so far 
as to learn to sing the gamut, and to 
tune an instrument. ‘This is a proof 
of what persevering toil in instruction 
can effect ; for I well remember that 
I could not at first distinguish, whether 
a note sung after my father was the 
same or different. ‘The sensation of 
greater or less exertion of the organs 
of voice and raising of the larynx, by 
which I finally, after my father's utter- 
ance of the note, hit it, was to me 
the measure of high and low notes; 
and at last I felt whether I sang the 
same note with himor not. . . . 
I did not, however, require this labour 
which it cost.me to distinguish high 
from low notes, to distinguish the 
specific kind of sound. I never, after 
once hearing an instrument, confused 
it, without seeing it, with another. 
The sensation, therefore, by which we 
distinguish a higher from a lower note, 
must be different from that by which 
we distinguish like and unlike sounds, 
as, for instance, of trumpets and flutes, 
and must depend upon different parts 
of our organ of hearing.” 

We have quoted this passage as a 
characteristic and amusing specimen 
of Erhard’s speculative nature, and of 
the unhesitating seriousness with which 
he narrates and discusses the minutest 
facts relating to himself. Yet it is 
not selfishness or vanity, which he 
feels, but genuine scientific interest. 
Cosmopolitan, as the botanist or the 
geologist may be, he is not ashamed 
to concentrate his attention on the 
Flora or the stratification of his coun- 
try, or province, or county; and to 
Erhard, his own idiosyncrasy, the ele- 
ments of his empirical Ich, form the 
province which he is peculiarly called 
upon to examine, and to communicate 
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his discoveries to the world, which he 
doubts not, will be as ready to learn, 
. ashe is to teach ‘* How the founda- 
tions of his mind were laid.” Wecan 
discover few traces of self-applause, 
and none of self-depreciation ; there 
is no comparison with others, no fear 
of censure. We own that his person- 
ality appears to have been his hobby, 
but only as philosophers will have a 
predilection for some special applica- 
tion of their principles. His zealous 
and yet passionless self-contemplation, 
reminds us of a medical student of 
whom we have heard, who, having a 
leg amputated, dissected it himself, 
and gave his friends a lecture on it, in 
which he barely hinted at the muscu- 
lar swell of the calf, and the delicate 
fineness of the ancle. 

Weare not aware of any autobio- 
grapher, except Mr Tristram Shandy, 
who begins his adventures earlier ; 
and there is this remarkable difference 
between them, that Tristram was, as 
infants usually are, a passive subject 
under the various mistakes of Dr 
Slop, the curate, and Susanna; and 
but little affected in mind by the mis- 
fortunes which befell his name and his 
person; while Johann, whose mind 
was everything to him, was deliber- 
ately forming and instructing it. He 
says, that his recollections in some 
things run back into his first year, 
and in his second are in many things 
only uncertain, because, up to his 
fourth year, he was liable to confuse 
dreams with waking perceptions. He 
sometimes had disputes with his pa- 
rents, whether circumstances had 
taken place, of which he was thus per- 
suaded. The tendency clung by him 
in later years, and occasioned him 
great discomfort. He infers, fromthe 
vividness of these impressions, that, in 
the case of a diseased condition of the 
sensorium, which weakens the me- 
mory, a dream may sometimes be the 
cause of insanity. 

Our young philosopher was taught 
by his father to despise the fear of 
ghosts, though he at first appears to 
have believed in their existence—for 
his maternal grandmother was remark- 
able for seeing them ; and, which was 
more remarkable, was so free from 
fear of them, that she recounted their 
visits to her as coolly and indifferent- 
ly, as a call from a neighbour. “I 


was so curious,” says Erhard, “ to 
- test her statements by experience, 
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that in my third year I often slept 
with her, to see the ghost ; but it 
never showed itself when I was there, 
and I consequently believed that I 
had gained the victory over her be, 
lief." We hope parents will hence- 
forth teach their two-year-old offspring, 
who now waste their time in play- 
ing and prattling, and are a prey to 
the most uncritical credulity, to test 
the statements of their grandmammas 
about * Jack and the Bean-Stalk,”’ or 
‘ Little Red Riding. Hood,” by expe- 
rience, and to gain victories over their 
belief. Not that the victory in this 
case was decided, for the dexterous 
old lady, by dint of long practice, was 
enabled to trip up the vigorous young 
controversialist, and asserted that he 


had with him an invisible good spirit, 


which the ghost was afraid of. «* Thus,” 

he soberly reflects, “ I learned early,” 

(i. e. in his third year, which, for so ab-. 
stract a proposition may be called de- 

cidedly early), ‘that it is absurd to try 

to contend by experience against asser« 

tions, which would destroy the condi- 

tions of possible experience ; for they 

may always be defended by an assump- 

tion as absurd as the assertion itself. 

- - - « [never again tried the expe- 

riment of wishing to see any thing, 

which, if I saw it, could only denote 

the loss of the use of my understand-_ 
ing.” We really think his under- 

standing was perfectly safe, when in 

its long petticoats, as it were, it had 

so fully ascertained the conditions of 
possible experience. 

But pride will have a fall. When 
he had attained the maturity of three 
years, even the cautious Johann fell 
into an error, which, at the distance 
of forty years, he remembers with the 
deepest remorse. What was it? Did 
he steal lumps of sugar, or scream to 
frighten his nurse, or try to drink out 
of the spout of the kettle? As it must 
be told, we will give our readers his 
own candid confession, hoping that 
their own consciences are free from . 
similar byrdens. ‘ When I was full 
three years old, I was sent to a com- 
mon school. Here I believed the 
common dogmas” (of Christianity— 
credulous infant!) “as easily as I dis- 
believed the ghosts; for my father had 
not. declared himself against them. 
With humiliation, I yet remember that 
I found nothing revolting in the pro- 
position, that a man who doubted the 
creed of St Athanasius” (which, ng 
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doubt, at the common schools of Nu- 
‘ remberg, was used as preliminary to 
the spelling-book), “ was dealt with 
as if he had committed the greatest 
crimes.” 

We are happy to find that the good 


wire-drawer may be acquitted of the - 


charge of instilling intolerance into 
his son’s mind, of malice prepense. 
On the contrary, “he tried, being 
then by no means a sceptic, to teach 
me tolerance, by disputing with me 
against the dogmas, in the assumed 
character of a heretic” (probably of 
a Homoiousian, as Johann could hardly 
be yet qualified to test his semi- Arian 
statements by gis rg “or of a 
freethinker, and I shed many tears” 
(surely this was unworthy of a phi- 
losopher) “ when I could not find ar- 
guments to confute him. The origin of 
my easy conviction” (which is really 
surprising in the victorious opponent 
of grandmamma) “lay in my feeling 
for veracity ; I could not believe that 
taillions of men could believe an ab- 
surdity, and look upon the exposure 
of it as a crime.” This comes of diffi- 
dence and self-distrust. What was 
the value of the opinion of a few mil- 
lions of men, compared with that of 
Johann Benjamin Erhard, aged three 
years? You ought to have tested their 
statements by experience, Johann. 
His excellent memory brought 
him, in this Athanasian school, little 
distinction, for he only “strove to 
learn the meaning of things, without 
troubling himself about the words.” 
In his ninth year, he entered the se- 
.cond class of the ** Latin scholars,” as 
the public school of Nuremberg was 
called. The first class was preparatory 
to the University ; and, as far as Er- 
hard knows, “ the mode of reckoning 
is the same at all Protestant schools, 
while, at the Catholic school, the first 
class is the lowest.” Here was food 
for speculation—Why do they so? 
«* Was it done by the Protestants as a 
» mark of distinction from the Catholics, 
as the first Christians made the first 
day of the week their Sabbath?” We 
had indeed thought that the first day 
of the week was so far from being. a 
Sabbath, that it originally co-existed 
with the Jewish Sabbath; but we are 
so little given to speculation, that we 
fear we might never have been puzzled 
by the titles of the classes in the Nu- 
remberg school. In the Latin school, 
Erhard, notwithstanding his excellent 
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memory, learned no Latin, but he had 
learned arithmetic, in the mean time, 
at the German school ; whereupon he 
thus reflects :— 

“ As far as my memory goes back, 
I cannot remember to have learned to 
count ;—I seem always to have been 
able to do it. Iam equally ignorant 
of the time at which I exchanged the 
speaking of myself in the third per- 
son, which is so natural to children, for 
the I. Probably counting in a child 
succeeds the J ; for, till it not merely 
feels itself as unity, but also thinks of 
itself as such, in 6pposition fo all others, 
it has no fixed type (schema) of the 
one. ‘It seés single things, but does 
not arrange them according to the ab- 
stract notion of singleness.” 

After two years, Erhard left the 
Latin school, in consequence of 4 re- 
proof from a preacher whose sermon 
he had not attended to; and, in his 
self education from this time forward, 
we cannot but admire the free and 
generous spirit of the boy, who sought 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge. 
The absence of intercourse, in Ger- 
man society, between the middle clas- 
ses and the aristocracy, removes a 
great danger which besets self-taught 
genius in England, in the tendency of 
eminence to break the bonds which 
connect a man with the companions of 
his youth, without raising him to a 

erfect level with the class into which 
e is removed. The son of the Nu- 

remberg craftsman looked to no wider 
public than his townsmen for sym- 
pathy, and sought no reward for stud 
but knowledge. We are haunted with 
a ghost, whose name is Cui Bono. 
Fearing and dreading the name of 
utilitarianism, we worship it in its 
meanest forms, and set up wealth and 
power in the place of wisdom, or, 
which is worse, as the ends which 
justify the search of wisdom as a 
means. Fools and blind! for which is 
greater, the gold on the temple, or 
the temple which sanctifies the gold? 
The vis inertia of our universities still 
opposes a partial resistance to the uti- 
litarian tendencies of education ; but 
even they are tormented into arguing 
on the tendency of their studies to pro-- 
mote success in life. ‘ Look at the 
bench,” they say, “crowded with 
wranglers.” “ Listen to the first-class 
man speaking in Parliament.” “ Who 
shall argue, if logic be forgotten?” 
«* Who shall quote, when Virgil is un. 
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read?” So the public turns sulkily 


away for want of an answer, and 
Alma- Mater goes on in her course of 
training, sub rosa, the would-be judges 
and statesmen into men. How differ- 
ent is the feeling of the lonely and 
uninstructed German lad ! 

“ This feeling for freedom,” he 
says, after speaking of his sympathy 
with the revolt of America, “was a 
necessary result of my education. 
With all the inclination for the arts 
and sciences which my father had im- 
planted in me, he‘never raised in my 
mind the notion of supporting myself 
by any other means than his profes- 
sion. All that I learned, I learned be- 
cause it gave me pleasure, or to please 
my father; for I loved my father so 
dearly, that I liked no one better as 
. This education, 
which caused me to gain art and 
science for its own sake, roused in me 
so strong a feeling for freedom from 
outward compulsion, that, in the choice 
of my employments, I always followed 
either inclination or duty, and disre- 
garded all other views, especially those 


.of outward advantage.” 


From eleven to thirteen, Erhard 
worked at his father’s trade, and ac- 
quiring some knowledge of engraving, 
was able to procure with his gains a 
few books; among which, he enu- 
merates Wolf's Elements, Kriijer's 
Theory of Nature, and, at a later pe- 
riod, Wolf's Elementa Matheseos. He 
entertained a laudable contempt for 
books written to suit the capacity of 
children, such as Natural History for 
Children, by Raff; and in this feeling 
we fully agree with him, and would 
extend the same condemnation to all 
condescending compositions, and es- 
pecially to sermons for the poor. Let 
aman speak to his hearers on topics 
they can understand and care for, to 
children about giants and fairies, to 

easants about their fields and their 

omes; but let him not leave his po- 
sition as a teacher, by the awkward 
affectation of equality with his learners. 
They can dispense with intelligibility, 
but not with earnestness; with the 
show of parity of knowledge, rather 
than with the recognition of common 
humanity. Children understand each 
other, and they understand men 
and women ; but the mongrel charac- 
ter of affected puerility is as puzzling 
to them, as an address which we once 
heard a surly porter make to a perse- 
yering foreign vagrant—“ You not 
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understand me; why you not walk 
off, when I you tell?” 

“Maxima debetur pueris reverentia ;” 
but the debt is paid by few. 

In his fourteenth year, his studies 
were interrupted by some alarming 
fits of epilepsy, succeeded by a ha- 
rassing tendency to see figures when 
alone, which troubled him the more, 
from his full conviction of their un- 
reality, The Propensity was, evi- 
dently inherited from his grandmo- 
ther, who, like him, was free from 
superstitious fear ; but the good wo- 
man never troubled herself about ob- 
jective causality, with which Erhard 
considers his visions incompatible ; 
forgetting that a morbid condition of 
the retina or sensorium must produce 
morbid results, which would be objec-, 
tively cognizable to a perfeet physio- 
logist. The “ pain which, in such 
cases, arises from the difficulty of 
forming a judgment objectively valid, 
which has for us at the same time sub- 
jective evidence,” proceeds from a 
misconception of the judgment which 
ought to be formed. The phantom- 
seer has subjective evidence that he 
sees phantoms; but not that they are 
cognizable to others, or independent 
of his own bodily organization. 

From his twelfth to his sixteenth 
year was, in Nuremberg, the sentimen- 
tal, or, as he calls it, the Siegwart- 
Wertherisch period, and he had the 
good fortune to see one of his acquain- 
tances commit suicide, and to learn 
from another, named Doerburem, to 
fall in love. The same kind friend 
instilled into him a smattering of 
Greek, and expounded to him the 
New Testament, “ according to the 
bold mode of interpretation which 
was then fashionable ;’’—that, we 
presume, of the Wolfenbuttel frag- 
ments, or of Eickhorn. His precocious 
genius, as might have been expected, 
outran his teacher, and he saw the 
imitations of Homer! ! which show 
the mythical character of the sacred 
history. The gravity and earnestness 
with which he narrates the crotchets 
and follies of his boyhood, have a 
whimsical and amusing effect. It is 
strange that a thinking man should 
value the convictions which he formed 
in ignorance, even if on knowledge he 
abides by the results. But in Erhard, 
the boy was not the father of the man, 
but the man himself; and that man, 
though by fortune a critical philoso- 
pher, was by nature and destiny a 
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believer and a dogmatist. He believed, 
indeed, in the categories and not in the 
prophecies, because he wasaspeculator 
rather than a man, and the first sys- 
tem that satisfied the conscious wants 
of his intellect relieved it from craving 
for ever after. In some things, he 
appeared to be involved in the interests 
of common humanity. Schiller 
used to relate,” says Varnhagen, 
“that when Erhard had inherited a 
small house at Nuremberg, he was in 
a great hurry to go into the kitchen, 
and light a fire on the hearth, to ex- 
press by this proceeding the act of 
taking possession. Good sound com- 
mon sense was more valued by him 
than any learning or cultivation,” &c. 
True, perhaps ; and yet it was only life 
in the rebound from speculation. We 
have seldom known an abstracted stu- 
dent who had not a theoretical interest 
in life; but it is always through a 
peculiar medium—he is not one among 
men in the first instance, but he pro- 
jects an imaginary self into the midst 
of them, and watches his reciprocal 
influences upon them and from them. 
He delights in the symbol of owner- 
ship, but he knows that it is a symbol, 
and amuses himself with his own de- 
light ; for he has passed through the 
antithesis of the conscious subject and 
its object, to the comprehension of both 
in a common objectivity, which is at 
first not felt to imply, a3 its correlative, 
a common subjectivity. The reflected 
and secondary object is identified with 
the simple and primary, and this con- 
scious developement of unconscious 
being forms one main element of Ger- 
man literature. As a characteristic 
specimen of the class, we have selected 
Erhard. He could not feel himself 
owner of a house, till he found a sym- 
bol to. represent ideal ownership to 
his imagination. He exchanged theory 
for life, only because life was to him 
the emblem of a theory. 

We have said that, as became a 
philosopher in the Siegwart- Werther: 
isch epoch, he fell in love, or fancied 
that he did so; apparently with no 
particular fair one, but with an idea, 
which the maidens of Nuremberg 
had the opporturnity of realizing in 
rotation; yet all the while he was 
preparing for a more permanent at- 
tachment, and he determined * to 
choose its object calmly, before his 
mind was agitated by passion.” He 
fixed on a certain Wilhelmine, and 
thought “ that the ideal was realized ; 


and though, after somé years, I was 
foreed to admit my error, nothing 
would induce me to banish from my 
recollection these years of happy 
dreams. Every bright moonlight 
night carries me back still to that 
sweet delusion. Oh, no! it was not 
delusion—it was reality then ; this firm 
trust in the harmony of our souls, this 
abstraction from every thing corporeal 
in our union, this conipleteness in our 
being. I felt myself-at thy side, free 
from all influence of the world upon 
me, and infinitely strong to act upon 
it. In this feeling of force, the bold 
idea arose in my mind of being able 
to supply a complete theory of legis- 
lation, and making this the object of my 
life, since I had not yet learned to con- 
sider on what, but for what, I was to 
live.” A true and beautiful picture 
of the happy enthusiasm of youth, and 
not to us an anticlimax, though it 
leads from love to legislation ; for the 
production of theory and system was 
the work to which his mind was 
adapted by organization, and which 
could not but result, if a moving force 
was found for its mechanism ; but the 
dexh xmetws is the same for all, 
the original energy of the will; and 
if its effects are not the same, through 
the clogging of the machine, by sel- 
fishness and worldliness, enthusiasm is 
the vis medicatriz nature, which art can 
but pertiety imitate in attempting 3, 
EAtou xai Pobov wsgalvey Thy Tay ToLoUTmY 
wabrudrav xdbageive 

We say enthusiasm, for of love we 
doybt ; that cool and prudent deter- 
mination to select the object first, and 
fall in love with her afterwards, makes 
us rather sceptical, and we have a 
lurking suspicion that real love was 
too human and practical a state for 
Erhard to be included in. An Ame- 
rican rhetorician draws a distinction 
between the shopkeeper and the man 
in the shop, the farmer and man on 
the farm ; and so we would say that 
Erhard was not a lover, but a philo- 
sopher in a condition of love. Varn- 
hagen Von Ense takes a sound view 
of the question:— 

* The mind and spirit of the young 
man is all on fire; he deprecates every 
doubt, and every misunderstanding ; 
he sees in her perfection, he expects 
from her every spiritual elevation and 
moral advancement ; he revels in ad- 
miration and passionate devotion. 
+ + « « + And yet, with all the 
fire, with all the enthusiasm, with gll 
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the tenderness which is expressed here 
(in his correspondence with Wilhel- 
mine), at bottom real love, we must 
say it, is utterly wanting. ... . « 
The passion, the anxiety, the longing, 
the confidence—all dispense with one 
distinction, which alone forms the 
characteristic of true love—with the 
need of this definite personality.” 
This passion, he proceeds to say, 
might have been @asily, by a freak of 
imagination, transferred to others. 
‘“* We can, in such a case, only pity 
the poor girl, who, instead of being an 
actual object of personal love, is obli- 
ged to serve as a sort of counterpart 
to a metaphysical excitement, as a-Vot- 
I (negation of self).”’ It was pro- 
bably fortunate for both parties that 
the connexion. wore itself out. 

‘* They met and parted. Well, is there no 
: more ? 

Something within that interval, that bore 
The stamp of why they parted, how they . 

met ?” 

There were suspicions, and doubts, 
and discoveries ; in short, the dream 
ended, and Erhard awoke, and was 
indignant to find it was a dream. We 
return to the more directly intellectual 
development of his mind. 

It was in his fifteenth year that he 
first felt the_nature of mathematical 
evidence... He had learnt from Wolf 
the dogmatic method of deducing ma- 
thematical as well as other truths from 
the original notions (begriffen) of 
them, and had tormented himself (dis 
zur ohnmacht) with vain attempts to 

rove propositions about straight 
ines, &c., from his notions of them. 
At last, in the proposition of the equa- 
lity of parallelograms on equal bases 
between the same parallels, the light 
suddenly dawned upon him, and he 
felt intuitive certainty, and a consci- 
ousness, which however he could not 
account for, of the difference between 
mathematical evidence and logical 
proof. He experienced a weaker but 
somewhat similar feeling, when, a 

ear afterwards, he gained an insight 
into * necessary subjection to strict 
law.” 

There are probably few thinkers to 
whom the first revelation of formal 
truth is not a remembered intellectual 
epoch. We suspect that it is not 


desirable that it should first be sug- 

gested by geometry, where the close 

connexion of the intellectual with the 

sensuous vision (anschauung), and of 

the vision with the notions of which 
VOL. XLY, NO. CCLXXXIY, 
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the _— are formed, adopted 
by Kant as the basis of his system, 
inasmuch as it supplied the condition 
of the possibility of synthetical judg- 
ments a priori or of objective truth, 
and rejected by Hegel as unessential 
to the proposition (Phenomenologie 
des Geistes, p. 34), is likely to confine 
the attention of an unpractised thinker 
to the particular case of truth, accom- 
panied by vision, instead of the form 
of truth, which is exemplified by a 
syllogism with false premises, as well 
as by the proposition in Euclid which 
enlightened Erhard. He could not, 
however, have used a better prepara- 
tive for his approaching study of 
Kant. 

For several years Erhard continued 
his course of self-education, reading 
in English Shaftesbury and Ossian, 
whose frothy rhapsodies appear to 
have met with greater acceptance in 
every part of the Continent than in 
England ; adding to Wolf’s demon- 
strative system, fragments from Spi- 
noza and other philosophers ; and, 
above all, maintaining an active in- 
tercourse or correspondence with Wil- 
helmine, and with two or three youth- 
ful friends. . ‘* These years,” he 
feelingly says, ‘ of friendship and of 
love, when the search for truth was 
the sole aim of my life, the commu-— 
nication of my discoveries to my 
friends the only reward which I 
wished or obtained, conversation with 
my beloved on friendship and love 
the full enjoyment of love—these years, 
even now, compose my true life. I 
shall be active as long as I live, and I 
have felt much pleasure since; but my 
life itself, without reference to any of 
its particular circumstances, as imme- 
diate enjoyment of being, I possessed 
only then, when ye, my never-to-be- 
forgotten, formed my universe, for 
which I wished to exist.” Varnhagen 
does justice to the class and.the epoch 
to which Erhard belonged, in his re- 
marks on his correspondence at this 
time with his friend Osterhausen. 
From the contemplation of the pur- 
suits and thoughts of this young han- 
dicraftsman (for Erhard worked all 
this time at his father’s trade), we 
may look further, he says, and con- 
template a picture of civie life, which 
is seldom so well presented to us. 
“‘ These lofty exertions and refined 
relations, in a rank of life which in 
general has little time to spend on 
cultivation, and little claim to make to 
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it; give the most favourable representa- 
tion of our Germiati tniddle class; which 
éxercised within itself the best attri- 
bites of the nation, and for a long 
tinie alitiost alone’ miaintained them.” 
Iii the Spring of 1786; oie of Er- 
hard’s friends mentioned to hint a rio- 
tite of Katt’s writings which he had 
Beet; froti whith it appeared that he 
attacked the foundation of the Wolfian 
dogmatism ; and; like 4 gallant parti- 
Ball; initiiediately determined to read 
dnt’s works, and refute them. In 
thé transveiidentil esthetic he found 
nothing strange, as he had been fami- 
liatized by the system of Leibnitz to 
the doctrine of the ideality of time and 
space, He passed easily through the 
analytic (doctrine of the categories of 
the understanding); and first recog- 
itised the opposition of Kant’s critical 
to Wolf’s dogmatic philosophy in the 
parallogismns of the pure reason. In 
the Antinotities (proofs of contrary 
propositions, as of the infinity and 
finiteness of time, the infinite or ulti- 
mate divisibility of matter, &c.), he 
discovered, he says, the play upon 
words itt the assertion, that time and 
space Were objects for a notion (de- 
griff), and could again be known 
from the notion; “ but with this in- 
sight vanished the show of logical 
hecessity (dialehtische schein), which 
prevails in Wolf’s system, and must 
necessarily overcome a reason nur- 
tured in obedience to faith, which 
chooses to beautify its faith by repre- 
senting it as the clidice of freedom.” 
He felt, he says, a new intellectual 
life, “uhrestrained by all that men 
choose to make oie aiiother believe, 
and undisturbed in thy faith, which 
was not contrary to reason, by tlie 
objection that 1 could not formally 
rove it.” In short, he had learned 
hat if the speculative reason cantiot 
ive positive atiswers to its own qués- 
tidus, it can solve them in the only 
manter in which they admit of being 
solved, by showing their insolubility. 
Whither he had fally learned to give 
“into reason the things that be rea- 
~ son’s, and uiito faith the things that be 
faith’s, may perhaps admit of doubt ; 
but he had ascertaited that the do- 
mains and functions were distinct.. 
For the intellectual residence he had 
“now built, he had not long to wait for 
an inhabitant. He was satisfied as to 
the forms by which all is to be known, 
the principles and limits on which 
“judgments are to be formed; but 


{Juite, 
where to find things to be knowh or 


judged in an independent éxistence 


and vitdlity; he had first to learn from 
this great master’s Critical Enquiry of 
the Practical Reason. Let those who 
are enthusiastic in an ¢lettion, or 6x: 
uberantly joyful at a windfall of nio- 
hey, respect and tolerate the feelings 
of the satisfied searcher after truth:— 
« All enjoytient which I éver receiv- 
ed in ty life,” says the lover of Wil- 
helmine, ‘‘ vatlishes in - coniparisvii 
With the agitation of my whole niind, 
which I felt at many passages of the 
book. Tears of extreme. pleasure 
often fell on this book, and-even the 
recollection of these happy days ever 
moistehs my eyes, atid has raised me 
up when I was dowticast and melan- 
choly. If I am to persevere 
in the struggle with the depressing 
thought, which the history of thé time 
often breathes itito me like an evil de- 
mon, that the development of mian- 
hood, among the acts and dealitigs of 
men, is an old woman’s tale; &c. .. 

It is thy work, my teacher, my 
father in the spirit, and I feel myself 
eT by the consciousness. I 
am what I am—no other has my du- 
ties—no other can think for me; the 
world which I look on, is a problem for 
my faculties of knowledge. . . . 

It is thy work, my teacher, my father 
in the spirit.” “ Here,” he proceeds, 
‘‘ my philosophical education closed it- 
self: I reeurred no more to first prin- 
ciples, but sought rather to make what 
use I could of my philosophy in other 
sciences.” “ Erhard,” says Variha- 

en, ‘finds all now certain and secure; 

is convictions are decided, one might 
almost say stiffetied, for his whole 
life, no more to be loosened by dialec- 
tic toil.” He proceeds to speak of 
the philosophy of Kant in action — 
“ It presses forward into life; as doc- 
trine, as exaiiple, as message, it forces 
itself in every direction ; all the en- 
lightened and the active take ati in- 
terest in it; it is like a new religion 
spreading. . . . . Wéeseeit shine 
forth as the object of the highest re- 
lations and wants of a wide circle of 
matikind, from Konigsberg to Ham- 
burg and Copenhagen, and to Vienna 
and Trieste; we see how it aWakes 
and inspires—how it makes the high- 
est promises, and at last gives only an 
insufficient satisfaction. The noblest, 
the most gifted of the mature and of 


the young, nay even women, try the . 
? 


path with ze and even reach the 
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‘Beals but; after the first burst of joy, 
héy find themselves in intolerable 

division, ih fearful pressure.” 

And all this time in England men 
were satisfying themselves with the 
dregs of Locke, or with the tinveiléd 
éudemonism of Paley! How small 
they appear in the comparison! Then 
camé the storm of the Frénch Revo- 
lution, and England passed through 
it harmless, and “ Germany, with all 
her lettered schools,” sank at the 
foot of the Conqueror. Which was 
best, practice without speculation, or 
thought without life? It was our 
happiness to have preserved in our 
institutions, in our household man- 
ners, and in the mainspring of our 
public greatness, unlimited political 
activity in the individual, the realiza- 
tion of those truths which were de- 
nied in our books and our sermons. 
The dull pressure of continental des- 
potism had forced the life out of the 
forms of society, and taught men to 
look for embodied truths only as 
future possibilities. Believing in con- 


science, and freedom, and law, théy 


. could find no better means of applying 
them to reality, than by arbitrary 
associations in the place of states, and 
‘sécret symbols to supply to the imapi- 
nation the want of habitual affections. 
It was better to try such experiments 
than to acquiesce in despair; but it 
was well for us that we had no occta- 
sion to try them. We were better 
than our principles, but we must have 
been gradually corrupted by their in- 
fluence; and we ought to acknow- 
ledge our gratitude to that profound 
race of thinkers, who, in cireumstan- 
ces unworthy of their principles, 
worked out the great truths, of which 
We are now enjoying the advantage. 
Erhard appears about this time to 
have been infected with the fashion 
of secret associations, set by the illu- 
minati and freemasons of the day. 
_ He formed a scheme for a league of 
wotnen to restore their equality with 
the dominaht sex, and one for a union 
of all good met for the education of 
the rest. “ What a pity it is,” said 
his father’s friend, Rector (of the 
’ Latin school ?) Lederer, * what a pity 
that I do not know a single person 
‘whom I could propose as a member.” 
A judicious observation, which sug- 
gested to Erhard the equally judicious 
reflection, that, for the production of 
true good, virtue is the only bond of 
“union necessary. Yet he was very 
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thing in the world. Hé came some- 
times to the brink of suicide, and 
might have yielded to the temptation, 
if his affections had not still given him 
a taste for life; besides, he had for- 
mefly satisfied himself of the ecrimi- 
nality of the act; atid he had made it 
his rule, and a good rule it was, in all 
conflicts of passion, to observe the 
results of previous enquiries a8 un- 
conditional commands: * It is a 
practical rule,” he proceéds, “ for 
every man”’-—we must, however, 
strenuously protest against the latter 
part of it—* to direct his course ab- 
soluitely according to the earlier re- 
sults of his enquiries ; but, if there are 
none stich, to follow his inclinations 
without further reasoning about it 
(verntinjteln), for he can then. only 
injure himself or others (which, in- 
deed, is a danger hardly worth con- 
sidering), and he may make compen- 
sation afterwards, if he has violated 
a or prudence.” From which 
t seems to follow, that if Mr Green- 
acte had never deliberated on the pro- 
priety of killing and cutting up mid- 
lée-aged Women, he was justified in 
doiig so when he felt inclined ; though 
the act was both imprudent and injuri- 
ous in some degree to Mrs Greenaere. 
The reason of the rule is plausible: 
© If he tries to enquire, while his in- 
clinations are urging him, they are 
sure to trample upon his judgment ; 
and he is in dabger; instead of having 
done a bad action, of becoming a bad 
man.” The fallacy consists in a tacit 
assumption, that there is no establish- 
ed rule to command the inclinations 
in such cases. Doubtful actions are 
forbidden actions, and the results of 
voluntary ignorance are voluntary 
violations of duty. 

The task which we proposed to 
ourselves is nearly accomplished with 
the completion of Erhard’s education, 
and we shall pass briefly over the re- 
maining events of his life. He se- 
lected medicine as his profession; and, 
in the year 1788, proceeded to the 
University of Wirzburg to study it. 
In 1790 he went to see the coronation 
of the Emperor Leopold at Frankfort, 
and derived, as he says, from his 
journey, the advantage * of losing all 
taste for such costly ceremonies in 
future.” We, who are not by nature 
speculative machines, confess that we 
came to much the same conclusion 
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at the great spectacle of her most gra- 
cious Majesty’s coronation last year. 
At the completion of his academic 
course he took a longer journey, pre- 
ceded by a winter spent at Jena, where 
he formed the acquaintance of Rein- 
hold, Schiller, and Wieland, and of 
a Baron Herbert, who formed a close 
friendship with him, and afterwards 
rendered him the most essential ser- 
viccs. From Jena he proceeded by 
Goettingen, Hamburg, and Kiel, to 
Copenhagen, and thence by sea to 
Memel and Koenigsberg, where he 
attained the great object of his travels, 
personal knowledge of his great 
teacher, Kant. ‘* He seemed sur- 
prised at my mode of speaking of his 
works to him. I asked no explana- 
tions ; but merely thanked him for the 
pleasure they had afforded me, with- 
out another word of compliment. 
The facility of understanding him, 
which this implied, seemed to make 
him doubt at first whether I had read 
them, but we soon came to an under- 
standing, and found our society suitable 
to each other.” After his return to 
Nuremberg, Kant wrote to him in 
terms of which he is justly proud. 
« Of all men whom I have learned to 
know well, I should like no one for 
daily intercourse better than you.” 
In fact, the respect and regard which 
Erhard through life received from 
others, is his best claim to our esteem. 
We only know half a man’s character 
if we read how he thought and acted, 
without knowing how he was thought 
of and dealt by. The proofs of at- 
tachment which Erhard received from 
his immediate friends, and the notice 
which he received from the great men 
of his time, may counterbalance many 
of the foibles which he unintentionally 
or indifferently discloses. 

From Koenigsberg he travelled with 
his friend Herbert to Klagenfurt, and 
afterwards through the north of Italy 
and the Tyrol to Nuremberg, when 
he proceeded with little eclat to his 
doctor's degree, though, from a know- 
ledge or belief of his unpopularity 
there, he had determined to practise in 
some other locality. About-this time 
he married, and employed himself in 
periodical writing on subjects connect- 
ed with the principles of jurisprudence. 
He wished in vain to obtain some 
university position, and thought of re- 
moving to Poland, when he met with 
aman named William Pearee, who 
represented himself as an American 
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colonel, and offered him an appoint- 
ment as regimental surgeon in that 
service. His father-in-law advanced 
money for this purpose ; but the colo- 
nel turned out a swindler, and Erhard 
was ruined. He speaks of this blow 
with great bitterness. His fortunes 
however,.began, not long afterwards, 
to improve. In the year 1795 he 
gained an introduction to the well- 
known minister, Baron von Harden- 
berg, who at the time presided over 
the administration of the Franconian 
principalities ; and after being employ- 
ed by him to write, for a handsome 
stipend, in defence of the claims of the 
House of Brandenburg, was recom- 
mended by him to settle as a physician 
in Berlin, where he finally took up his 
residence, and was admitted to prac- 
tise in the year 1800. His reputation 
gradually increased, and brought him 
his share of the polysyllabic honours 
so dear to his countrymen. He was 
successively a member of the Medici- 
nal- Upper- Examination -Commission, 


‘and Upper- Medicinal- Councillor, and 


from the King of the Netherlands he 
received the order of the Belgian Lion. 
In 1827 he died, “* with the consola- 
tion,” says Varnhagen, “ of the just. 
Devotion to the will of the Supreme 
had always accompanied him on his 


way.” 

< many of the events of his life, 
Erhard exemplifies the distinguishing 
virtue of the national intellect, appre- 
ciation of principles, and its great de- 
fect, disregard of empirical rules. Ger- 
mans are often so deeply impressed by 
their intuition of the unity of truth, 
that they consider the actual variety 
of its manifestations as an obstacle to 
be removed or disregarded, and not as , 
its condition and counterpart. They 
reject an action, or class of actions, as 
limited and fragmentary, in favour of 
an arbitrary symbol of some general 
law, as Erhard regarded not his owner- 
ship of the house, but the fire-lighting 
which represented to him abstract 
ownership ; and within the limits of 
that law they seek to produce corre- 
sponding unity of outward things, or, 
if that is impossible, an emblematic 
unity which may satisfy the imagina- 
tion ; wherein they are in reality break- 
ing up the one great law into many, 
while they deceive themselves by the 
substitution of larger component units 
for smaller; of secondary generaliza- 
tions for individual objects and ac- 
tions, _ Yet every action is, as Fichte 
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taught of every particle of matter, but 
the point of intersection of a thousand 
laws, each of which is severally satis- 
fied and realized’ in it for that place 
and time, while their co-existence and 
necessary reciprocal action makes an 
entire empirical realization of any one 
impossible; for the perfect fulfilment 
of an independent law is at once a ne- 
gation of the unity of the supreme 
law. Ifa political course of conduct, 
or an individual rule of life, fails to 
correspond in itself to our ideal of the 
state or of personal character, it may 
nevertheless be required of us, if it 
tends to the practice of some general 
rule which experience has suggested 
as tending to the production of the 
ideal of a still higher law ; not that 
one can contradict the other, but that 
our perception of one may be enlight- 
ened by our clearer perception of the 
other. The great philosopher whom 
we have just quoted, fell into the crror 
of seeking unity short of universality. 
In his Geschlossener Handelstaat, 
(close-trading state,) he lays down the 
conditions under which the economic 
- relations of a state may be subordina- 
ted to perfect legislation. The perfect 
government must have absolute power, 
‘and dealings with foreigners must be 
partially independent; therefore, let 
all dealings with foreigners be prohi- 
bited, except to the government itself 
for the supply of necessary imports to 
its subjects. The deduction is irre- 
fragable, but the major of the implied 
syllogism, the hypothetical assertion 
of the existence of a perfect govern- 
ment in a portion of the earth, is false. 
The existence of neighbours is the 
limit of its power, and therefore of its 
perfection. The problem of the prac- 
tical reason is the perfect subordina- 
tion of all existence to law, as the aim 
of the speculative reason is to see the 
coincidence of formal law with reality. 
Formal law is but a shadow, to repre- 
sent its realization to the mind, and 
those who leap past the difficulties and 
obstacles of the universe which is to 
be subjected to it, or select a portion 
to take the place of the whole, have 
only atuided the task of which they 
might have performed a part, by mis- 
taking its nature and meaning. They 
reject the discrepancies which they are 
called upon to harmonize. ‘“ Solitu- 


dinem faciunt, pacem appellant.” 

The haste to realize laws which 
Fichte displayed in political economy, 
Erhard carried into life; and the re- 
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sult is an occasional appearance of 
singular contradiction between his 
principles and his aetions—appear- 
ance we are convinced it was; but 
men who will not use the means which 
nature provided them, by supplying 
rules to mediate between the particu- 
lar and universal—who try to make 
watches by the laws of motion, and 
to buy a horse according to the eternal 
principles ‘of justice, must expect to 
make errors in their subsumptions of 
facts so very small, to classes so very 
large, and must bear with the incre- 
dulity of the world, if it fails to per-- 
ceive the attempt to subsume them. 

We suspect Erhard neither of pe- 
culiar selfishness, nor of want of filial 
affection; but we may compare his 
prolix. discussions on his infantine 
musical propensities, with his account 
of the death of his mother :—* After 
long indisposition, I found her one 
morning with an eruption on her head 
and face like St Anthony’s fire, in 
bed, without recollection, and my 
efforts to recall it were vain—she died 
the same day.” Now for the son’s 
reflections :—‘‘ I have never seen a 
patient in the same state, and there- 
fore I cannot say whether I took the 
right steps or not. I tried leeches, 
blisters,” &c. 


‘¢ Physician art thou ? one all eyes ? 
Philosopher ? a fingering slave— 
One who would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave ?” 


Yes, and anatomize, too, if the inte- 
rests of science required it: yet was 
Erhard no fingering slave. » 
We have the authority of his biogra- 
pher, and the fact of his reputation, in 
favour of the belief that his profes- 
sional talents and attainments were 
considerable; yet he met with diffi- 
culties in passing the examinations,— 
first for-his Doctor’s degree at Altorf, 
and afterwards for admission to prac- 
tice at Berlin. At.the latter place, 
the board required him to re-write the 
anatomical essay which he had deli- 
vered to them, “ because much im- 
ortant and necessary matter belong- 
ing to the subject is not brought for- 
ward ; much is said that is untrue, and, 
on the other hand, many things ir- 
relevant to the essay are entered into.” 
How he was likely to receive this re- 
proof, we may judge from his modest 
remarks on a similar rebuke from the 
Doctors at Altorf. ‘* I can only,” he 
says, ‘attribute to my melancholy 











state of mind at the time, which pre- 
vented me from reflecting on circum- 
stances calmly, the fact, that I derived 
less instruction from my examination, 
than from my dispute with my grand- 
mother about the ghosts; and that it 
was only lately” (query, at the Berlin 
examination ?) * that I learned that, as 
superstition is not to be overcome by 
experience, so the vanity of learning 
is not to be defeated by sound criti- 
cism of the ,pretended experience 
which it brings forward.” 

We wish some divine had drawn a 
similar rebuke upon himself, by eri- 
ticising, as in the Kigendinkel der 

Gelehrsamkeit-he might perhaps have 
been tempted to do, a plan which he 
formed in conjunction with Goeschen, 
a bookseller, during a pedestrian jour- 
ney from Jena to Wiirzburg, “ of a 
translation of the Bible as a popular 
book ( Totlettenbuch). The translation 
was divided between us, and we saw 
in the spirit the fruits of this our un- 
dertaking to communicate this history 
more widely to mankind—fruits whieh 
this book produces notso much through 
the narrations, as through the manner 
of narration, and the comprehensive 
representation of all situations into 
which man, as a being of nature, must 
come.” We had thought that ‘this 
book” had been translated into some 
two hundred languages, and, amongst 
others, into the mother tongue of one 
Martin Luther. We had even sup- 
posed the manner of narration had 
been tolerably preserved, and that it 
was the “¢ tozlettenbuch" of every toi- 
let table from Berlin to the Sandwich 
Islands ; but in this new and wonder- 
working publication, we recognise 
one remarkable element ;—one of the 
translators certainly, and the other 
probably, was profoundly ignorant of 
the original. Erhard, who knew on- 
ly Latin enough to read modern works 
of science, had little or no Greek ; and 
of Hebrew, he had, forall that appears, 
never so much as heard. What of 
that? ‘ The road was made by these 
thoughts as pleasant as a road to 
- everlasting blessedness. Nothing, in- 
deed, has come of the proposal, but 
it was sufficiently rewarded by the 
pleasure it gave us at the time.” 

We might quote other instances of 
oddity ; such as his complaining by 
letter to Washington of the pseudo- 
colonel who cheated him, or the treat- 
ise which he, a republican from in- 
fancy, wrote to prove that absolute 
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monarchy may satisfy all the wants 
of the moral man ; but we have given 
sufficient proofs of his total want of 
that common sense, accompanied with 
latent humour, which is happily to. 
Englishmen a national Socratic da 
pebuor, cui plerumgue parent, nunguam 
impellenti sepe revocanti. He tells us, 
indeed, that his unpopularity at Nu- 
remberg originated in the exercise of 
a certain humorous disposition which 
he derived from his father, and we 
will nat deny him the faculty, though 
we should searcely have discovered 
its existence, Still less would we say 
that his countrymen in general are 
without humour. We know that some 
of their writers possess it in a high de- 
gree ; but in their common literature, 
it rather concerns itself with the op- 
positions of custom and reason, than 
with those of caprice or ignorance 
and custom, so that they direct the 
laugh against the rule which violates 
a principle, and we against the indi- 
vidual who, in pursuit of a supposed 
principle, breaks through the rule. 

After all, men who are not afraid of 
being laughed at, and have no tribu- 
nal of humoristic conscience within 
themselves, are most likely to possess 
that self-confidence, which is the first, 
second, and third requisite for success 
in life. We have seen the prosperous 
course which Erhard’s fortunes took 
in the latter half of his life, and it ig 
but fair to show, in the words of his 
biographer, how he deserved and how 
he bore them. 

** On his personal character, one 
voice prevails from all who knew him. 
As the foundation of all his views, of 
his exertion and action, we must point 
out the strictest morality, to which he 
referred every thing. All his thoughts 
and his conduct continued, under all 
circumstances, to be devoted, in the 
first instance, to truth and justice, 
combined with the purest philan- 
thropy, which he felt and displayed 
kindly and disinterestedly, but without 
any hypocritical affectation, for all his 
brethren—thousands of whom ho- 
noured in him not only the skilful 
physician, but also the tried friend 
and counsellor, the generous benefac- 
tor. His great understanding, his 
inexhaustible learning, his kindly, 
unpretending, and yet one might say, 
proud character, made his society as 
instructive as it was attractive.” — 

And so, with much regard and re- 

spect, we bid him farewell, 
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non his quidem placida quiete, 
QUANDAM SPECIEM colloquentém secum videre vigus sit.” 
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A FRAGMENT. 


BY B. SIMMONS. 






«* Incitabatur insomnia maxime ; ne ni lus quam tribus nocturnis horis quiescebat; ac 
sed paeidh Snits be ff Ymaginibuis ; i alt thter eateras, PgLact 
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x 
Tue night is over Rome—deep night intense— 
Cloudlessly blue in its magnificence ; 

There is no moon, but holy starlight there 
Shoots its soft lustre through the lucid air ; - 
The trophied shrines along old Tiber’s stream 

Fling their dim shadows with a solemn gleam ; 

While, in its far supremacy above, . 

Like dawn’s white glimmer, towers the Fane of Jove.* 









Il. 
The city’s roar hath died, and far away 
Died the gay discords of the jocund day ; 
Long hours ago the proud Theatre's yell 
Sank fiercely glad as the last fencer fell ; 
And silent long, through eyery echoing path, 
Lie the broad Forum and the mighty Bath ; 
Even Love, the watchful, shrouds his voiceless lute 
In precincts now where all but Power is mute. 








Ill, 
Bright through yon groves of plane and cedar shine 
The lamps’ gold radiance from the Palatine ; 
Now lost, now lambent, as their circling ward, 
The mail’d Pretorians pace, in ceaseless guard— 
Theirs the high charge to keep unbroken still 
The slumbering echoes of that haughty hill ; 
For, worse than treason’s step or traitor’s eye, 
Who breaks the silence with a sound must die— 
A silence sterner than the stillness spread 
In Mizraim deserts round her sceptred dead. 














Iv. 
There, in its far immensity outroll’d, 
The Cesars’ Palace lifts its domes of gold,t 

Or nobly stretches through the olive shades, 

In marble coolness, its superb arcades ; 

Or rears its sogring porticoes, that throw 

A lustrous gloom on the tal] groves below, 

And porphyry founts, whose graceful waters gush 
With clearer tinkle through the azure hush ; * 














* «In the midst, to crown the pyramid formed by such an assemblage of majestic 
edifices, rose the shrine of the Guardian of the Empire—the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, on a hundred steps, supported by a hundred pillars, adorned with all the refine- 
ments of art, and blazing with the plun ler of the world,” —Evsracr. 

The Imperial residence was fixed by Augustus on the Palatine Hill. Tt was here, 
too, that the durea Domys, the golden house of Nero, stood, which was afterwards 
destroyed by the order of Vespasian, as too sumptuous eyen for a Roman Emperor. 
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‘The Vision of Caligula. 

White shine the pillar’d terraces, and long” 

Bright hosts of gods in many a seulptured throng, 

Whose breathless life, in the calm starlight hours, 

Casts a chill loveliness upon the flowers— 

The thousand-banded flowers that, wide and far, 

From the deep beauty of bell, cup, and star, 

Their fragrance fling to heaven, though not an air 

To kiss the lily’s languid lips is there— 

Even the sweet rose, that leans its tender cheek 
Against yon shaft of rare Synnada’s stone,* 

Seems sculptured from the marble’s purple streak, 

So deep night’s dread solemnity is thrown. 


v. 

Say, to what Spirit’s gentlest sway is given 

This hour delicious neath the lull of heaven ? 

Steal its pure influences down to steep 

The revel-wearied in the bath of sleep— 

To waft adoring sounds to beauty’s pillow, 

And stir with song her bosom’s dazzling billow— 

Or breathe deep quiet through the lonely room 

When the pale sophist, in his reasoning gloom, 

Or dreaming lyrist—ah, less happy sage !— 

Bends thoughtful o’er the lamp-illumined page? 

Heed not, but hasten where the starlight falls, 

And burns in gold on yon refulgent walls ; 

Glance through the Augustan chambers—even there 
Where the still myrtles look like spectres in— | 

And see black Night slip from their wolfish lair 

On murderous Power the dogs of Hell and Sin. 





VI, 

Far down the radiant galleries He came, 
Where the soft cresset’s duskly-curtain’d flame 
Lent the voluptuous loneliness an air, 

As Death and Pomp for mastery struggled there, 
Onwards he came, and the tal] Thracian slave, 
That kept the portals with unsheathed glaive, 
Stiffen’d with horror, till his glassy eye 

That dared not look, froze in perplexity. 

He came—the Cesar dread—Earth’s awful lord— 
The all-tremendous One, whose whisper’d word 
Fill’d, like pervading Nature, land and flood ; ¢ 
And, if but syllabled in wrathful mood, 

Had the swift lightning’s soundless power to pierce, 
Rending and blasting, through the universe ! 



























vil. 
Breathe there no splendours from that august brow ? 
Forth from his presence does no halo glow? 

Throng not around glad parasites to bask 

In the stray smile their servile faces ask ? 





* The most precious marble of the Romans was that brought from Synnada; it was 
of a white colour, tinged with a delicate purple. 

+ The arbitrary power of the emperors was as complete as it was despotic. For 
the victim who incurred their displeasure, ‘‘ to remain,” says Gibbon, ‘ was fatal, and 
it was impossible to fly; he was encompassed by a vast extent of sea and land, which 
he could never hope to traverse without being discovered, seized, and restored to his 
irritated master.” ‘‘ Wherever you are,” said Cicero-to the exiled Marcellus, ‘< re- 
member that you are equally within the power of the conqueror.” . 
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No !—in that tall attenuated form,* 
Lone as some prowling leopard of the storm— 
In that pale cheek, and those red restless eyes, 
Where the sweet balm of slumber never lies— 
In the parch’d lips, cleft by a moaning sound, 
And haggard locks, where, twisted wildly round, 


Empire's dread fillet clasps his temples broad, 
Mark all a Despot needs to mar the works of God. 


vill. 
‘¢ Bright maids!” the mad Blasphemer mutter’d—* ye 
Who track’d Orestes with such constancy 
That his brain burn’d, and reason fled at last 
Beneath the spell your beauties round him cast— 
Accept my thanks, that, turning from the fane 
His ardours rear’d you on Telphusia’s plain,t 
You now vouchsafe to shake the witchery curl’d 
In your fair locks; o’er him who shakes the world! 
More faithful than the mortal nymphs whose care 
Is still my momentary love to share, 
Ye never leave me—morning, fragnant noon, 
And night, fierce-glaring with its bloody moon— 
That moon that, even when icy winter reigns, 
Scorches and dries the current in my veins, 
And still will stare upon my aching sight, 
Startling the slumber that does no¢ alight : 
All constant Three! ‘ 

—yet if, avenging Jove, 
Thy handmaids come commission’d from above 
To wreak—as erst upon thy sire—on me, 
Earth’s thunder-wielder, thy grim jealousy, 
I scoff the scourge that only can destroy. 
Storm as thou wilt—the dull lethargic joy, 
Which the vile slave in Laurion’s caverns dim— 
Could Cesar sleep—might boast he shared with him. 
Yet hold !—the hour imparts with its deep rest 
To this unslumbering, pleasure-craving breast 
One stimulating throb—one strong delight— 
To burst upon the soft patrician’s night, 
And watch the terror starting through each limb 
When summon’d here, ’mid gladiators grim 
They stand ;—by Orcus! how they seem to feel 
The cold keen fury of the griding steel 
Already severing life asunder :—yes, 
Night even to me is not without its bliss ; 
And, while one sapient senator remains 
To speed my hours with what fools call his pains, 
Pale Nemesis may watch her lonely shrine, 
Heap’d by no fear-wrung sacrifice of mine— 
And choke my thresholds with a shadowy throng, 
Each red hand shaking the uplifted thong ; 
And the Olympus-throned may thunder still | - 
Upon the right of this defying hill —_ 





most. distinguished. 


* * Statura fuit eminenti, pallido colore, corpore enormi, gracilitate maxima cervi- 
cis et crurum, et oculis et temporibus concavis, fronte lata et torva,” &c.—SuzrTonius. 

+ However reluctant the worship offered in them, there were several temples erected 
to the Furies in Greece ; those at Cyrenea and Telphusia in Arcadia were amongst the 
I am afraid, for the text's sake, that it was the former which 
Orestes dedicated to those deities who exercised so fatal an influence on his destiny. 
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Even now I spurn,”—— 
At once—as if the stroke 
That in the Alp-storm smites the wasted oak 
Had fell’d him there—the god-contemner prone 
Dropp’d, like that wild tree from its mountains blown: 
And ere the noiseless and attendant crowd 
Of slaves, who watch’d behind the Tyrian cloud 
That flung its folds, in many a silken fall, 
Around the vastness of that gorgeous hall, 
Could reach their prostrate lord, a change had cast 
Its shadow o’er him—paralysed—and pass’d. 


1X. 
They raised him, with stunn’d frame and drooping head, 
As one scarce rescued from the ghastly dead— 
They fann’d his forehead, where the fiery will 
With some strong agony contended still: 
Sudden he shook aside their trembling cares, 
And starting forward, as a maniac stares 
Upon some shape—how dreadful we but guess 
From the rack’d gazer’s terrible distress— 
Transfix’d he stood; his fear-dilated eye, 
Wild with amaze, stretch’d into vacancy, 
As though some palpable horror stood between 
Him and the placid beauty of the night, 
That, through the rose and eitron’s fragrant screen, 
Fill’d all the portal to its Parian height. 


x. 
Long stood the Cursed-with-empire moveless there, 
As marble vow’d by nations to Despair ; 
Long seem’d to shudder at some voice, whose tone 
Of thunder broke upon his ear alone: 
At last the trance gave way in one wild gasp, 
And, reeling back, he caught, with feeble clasp, 
The nearest column, while shock’d nature’s pain 
Dropp’d from his forehead like the summer rain ;— 
'  Ho!—instant, slaves!" at length he falter'd—* Fly! 
Bid to our sacred presence instantly 
That prophet-raver, half a knave—half fool— 
Adept in all that yonder starry school 
Vouchsafes to teach its students—he who told 
The wreath of empire never should enfold 
This brow until o’er Baie’s sunny bay— 
A liquid path—I urged my war-steed’s way 39 
Fool—as if winds or waves could——. 

Ha! again 

That awful voice !—tis crushing in my brain | 
And thou wilt visit me, Tremendous Power, 
Henceforth for ever in the stabber's hour ? 
*Tis well—thou look’st too dreadful for a God 
That kings can bribe, or hecatombs defraud. 
So let me dare thee deeply—yes, by Him 
Who shakes the sable urn in Hades grim! 
Or by an oath more sacred—by the shrine 





* Thrasyllus, an eminent soothsayer at Rome, in this and several of the preceding 
reigns, hazarded the prediction alluded to:—‘‘ Non magis Caium imperaturum, quam 
Baianum Sinum équis discursurum.” To disprove the prediction, Caligula built 
’ the bridge from Pozzuoli to Baite. ‘ 
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And name of her—Drusilla the Divine! * 

As Jove the Cloud-compeller, o'er my head 

His judgment thunders ever vainly sped, 

So do I shake my tameless spirit free 

From all thy funeral threats, mysterious Deity ! 
Again—why stays the dotard ?—soft-—he’s here— 
Thrasyllus, soothsayer, dismiss the fear 

That blanches in thy cheek, it macks the snow 

Of thy most reverend tresses’ scanty flow. 

Approach and mark me—quick—thy laggard foot 
Treads onward as reluctantly and mute, 

As thou wert bidden to those glorious feasts 

Where I and Torture pledge the white-lipp'd guests ; 
As if the domes that Jean in radiant line 

Their ponderous gold upon the Palatine 

O’erhung thee now, filled with the festal state 

I love to fling around the gulf of fate. 

Thou start’st, as. if thy moon-bewilder'd sight 

Saw not this spacious audience-hall aright : 

Look round thee, priest, perchance thou'lt dare te say 
This is not Naples—that Sarrentum's bay ; 

And there Misenum’s cape, fram whence—come near, 
I saw what none e’er saw but me—what ear 

Was cursed not with till: now,—THE micHTy Sza, 
AS LIVE THE IMMORTAL Gops! HAS SBOKEN UNTO ME}, 
And lifted up its thousand tongues, and shook 

All its wide deeps into one stormy logk ; 

And cast the thunder of its voice's roll, 

And aspect’s fierceness on both sense and soul. 


XI. 

« List to the portent,—Searee an hour is past, 
Since, on yon emerald promontory cast, 

I look’d along broad ocean’s hush’d expanse — 
Fill’d with the strength of midnight’s countenance ; 
Boundlessly slept the deep; nor sail nor oar 
Broke from the far horigda to the shore 

The stretch of waves that, lapsing calmly even, 
Drank the dark glory of the sapphire heaven ; 
And far, away afar, Prochyta’s isle 

Hoarded one hue of day’s departed smile, 

One flush of rase-light that, | know not why, 
Long as it linger’d, fix'd my feverish eye ; 

At length it faded into night, and then 

I faced the giant loneliness again ! 

I listen’d—’twas the rushing through my heart 

Of the hot blood in many a fiery start ;— 

I listen’d—’twas the sedges’ whispering speech, 
Kiss’d by the waters on the silver beach ;— 

Once more—I dream, or else the sounds that surge 
Still louder, break from ocean's circling verge! 

*T was even so—at first a mingling hum, — 

Like that of nations meeting as they come, 

And then a lend hybbyb—a sullen roar, 

And dash of waves on every sounding shore— 
And billows rose and rose, without a breeze, 

And the stars shrank before the howling seas— 
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* His favourite sister. He caused temples to be erected to her divinity—and upon 
all occasions of unusual solemnity he swore by her name. oid 
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And mighty clouds came upward from afar, 
Like the old giants crowding on to war ; 
And Heaven was hid, and hurrying voices high, 
Calling and ay from the upper sky, 
Shook the wild air: At length, when fiercest raged 
The strife the waters with stunn’d Nature waged, 
At once the whole tremendous Ocean heaved _ 
Up in one wide convulsion !—Earth, relieved, 
Reel’d to her centre ;—still the growing sea 
Rear’d to the zenith its immensity, 
And whirlwinds girt its limbs in stormy crowds, 
While from above career’d the thunder-clouds, 
And helm’d its shadowy head, as with the gloom 
And dreadful tossing of a battle-plume ; 
And the broad lightnings leap’d about, and pour’d 
Their terrors round it like a fiery sword! 
—Thou tremblest, slave,—well, Caius may confess 
That he, for one brief moment, did no less: 
Upward I strain’d my. gaze to meet the brow 
Whose glance I felt was burning through me now. 
In vain—for still the thunder’s streamy scowl 
Muffled the features with a mighty cowl ; 
And, though at times the madd’ning winds would sweep 
That veil aside, I could not bear the deep 
And wrathful face reveal’d and wrapp’d so soon 
—Lurid and dim, like an eclipsed moon! 
Fatigued I sank ; but, mark me, not subdued 
By aught that savours of a weaker mood. 
Then on my ear a voice, whose accents spoke 
With earthquake’s hope-destroying loudness, broke ; 
At once o’er continent and islands spread 
A calm, than even that warring din more dread ; 
And thus—Bis-Ultor Mars! what boots it what was said? 
Fierce words that told of some great Spirit still 
Claiming ascendance o'er my sceptred will— 
Some nameless God, who deem’d the Julian line 
Were not so guiltless, not so all-divine 
As slaves would hold; denouncements, too, that urge 
To madness, lash’d as with a brazen scourge 
My soul, and bared the future as the past, 
And menaced of an hour, when on the blast 
Of glory’s heaven, no more our Eagle’s wings 
Should darken wide earth with their shadowings, 
But cower and stoop before the iron hail 
That broods even now in some far Polar gale! 
-—I bore no more—but sprang and faced the sea 
With a proud Roman’s conscious majesty ; 
And saw but there the fast-subsiding flood 
Through eyes bedimm’d as with a film of blood. 


XII. 
«¢ And I had still to suffer: in the east 
The breeze that freshen’d o’er the billow’s breast 
Dash’d them to foam that, far as night prevails 
Gleam’d like the canvass of a thousand sails ; 
And sails were there, that forward fast and free 
As those white billows, bounded countlessly ; 
Strange spectre ships in many a ghastly fleet 
Crowding, and wafting one portentous freight, 
Which the rude barks demonstrate came from far 
~The Spear's stern merchandsie—barbarian War! 
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They near’d ; each vessel burden’d with its group 

Of savage warriors at the shielded poop ; 

Tall fire-eyed men, like the Athlete we 

Feed for the Arena’s sportive butchery : 

And still they swarm'd, and anchor’d, and outpour’d 

On wailing shores that devastating Horde! 

And a red haze swept o’er the groaning hills, 

And every sound and sight, whose horror thrills 
Perception, seem’d, by Hell’s own black decision, 
Roll’d on my soul in one chaotic vision ! 

Jove! what a blinding scroll was there unfurl’d, 

The last wild throes of my own Roman World! : 
The ravaged Province—slaughter’d people—Fanes 
Blazing and tumbling on the famish’d plains ; 

Even Rome, the god-built, belted round with war— 
And lo! the worse than Gauls burst through her every bar! 
And, mid the Plague’s rank steam, mad Famine’s roar, 
And woman ravish’d and man’s rushing gore, 

The savage feasted in our palace halls— 

Aye, by the jasper founts, whose lulling falls 

Bless my Velitrian villa with their rain,* 

Beneath its shadows of luxuriant plane 

Grim Scythia styed and quaff’d each priceless cup 

The Scipios’ suppliant children proffer'd up !— 

It-was too much—a whirling in my brain— 

A snapping of each hot distended vein— 

And then oblivion—and that hour of fear 

Was o’er—and thou, dull prophet, thou art here! 

Aye, I remember all—while I have spoken, 

Back on my sense reality has broken. 

I have but dream’d—and yonder guarded shades 
Shroud in ’mid Rome those glittering colonnades : 

And I am safe—have called thee, crafty Greek, 

To read the purport of my vision—speak !” - 


XIII, 
Slowly that bow’d and listening sage arose, 
And, though a century's consecrating snows 
Had whiten’d o’er his head, he stood as tall 
In the rich shadows of that sinful hall, 
And with as dauntless look, as he who read 
The words Jehovah the Avenger traced 
Before Belshazzar, in the hour the Mede 
Burst in red valour on that godless feast. 


xiv. 

‘¢ Caius!” thus calmly spoke the prescience-gifted, 
In accents solemn as sepulchral breeze ‘ 

Through some lone cypress, while his hands uplifted 
Seem’d to attest immortal witnesses :— 

* Caius! my words are few ; but, though the gloom 

Enwraps me of inexorable doom ; 

Though to my searching eye thy stern intent, 

Fang’d with all tortures tyrants can invent, 

Is not unknown, as I have yet conceal’d 

No truth thy wilful race would see reveal'd ; 





* The Imperial Villa at Velitree was his favourite retreat. It was celebrated for its 
gigantic plane-trees ; one of which was capable of containing in, its branches a large 
table, with the Emperor, attendants, &c.——Piiny. 















So do I now tishrifikingly to thee 

Pronounce my last aiid parting prophecy :— ; 
SIN STALKS THE LEP’ROUS EARTH FROM SHORE TO SHORE; 
HeEgz BUBBLING CHALICE WiLL CONTAIN NO MORE ; 

THE sHUDDEKING Gons YieLD THEIR DERIDED POWER 





To THE GREAT ANGEL oF THE COMING HOUR ; 

Some One AtMiGHTY; THAT FROM COUNTLESS ELD 

His rack tN GhovDLeSs HARKNESS HAS WITHHELD } 

His wrath SHALL SWEEP THE NATIONS; AND THE SEA 

Br THE STERN SERVANT OF THAT MINISTRY! * 

In BLoop sHALt Sink £ACH CA#SAR’s BLOOD-STAIN’D FORM 
YE sow’p THE WHIRL WitD—GO REAP THE STORM! 


* * * * 


* 


* The first séridus iffliption of the barbatians took place by sea. Théy descended 
the Ister to the Euxine, and poring through the Hellespont, iftitidatéd the coasts of 


Greece, Africa, and Italy. 
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theory of those who hold that secular edu- 
cation would raise the taste of the lower 
orders, 281—the kind of books generally 
found in the libraries of the working 
orders, given to prove the fallacy of the 
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political point of view, the spread of this 
secular knowledge is attended with’the 
greatest danger, 283—it is no use arguing 
that the danger apprehended arises not 
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from education but from imperfect educa- 
tion, because working people have not 
time to attain a perfect system of eduéa- 
tion, 284— it is a fact that most of the 
prostitutes of Paris come from the best 
educated northern provinces, ib.—that 
education based on religion should produce 
a better result than without it, is evident, 
285—it is also evident that secular liberty 
is more enticing than the restraitits of re- 
ligion, 286—-the union of both would be 
a blessed consummation, ib. 
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Whig decline and degradation, 795-—re- 
markable coincidences between the affairs 
of France from 1789 to 1793, and those 
of Britain from 1832, the passing of the 
Reform Bill, to 1839, pointed out, ib. 
the enthusiastic feelings in regard to the 
Reform Bill at its passing, described, 796 
—where are all those transports now ? ib. 
—among the innumerable evils which 
that bill has brought upon the empire, 
thatof exciting unreasonable and extra- 
vagant expectations of its benefits, is per- 
haps the greatest, 797—this excitement 
was maintained entirely by ‘‘ enormous 
lying,” ib.—the Whigs have been caught 
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in their own trap, and universal contempt 
has now befallen them, chiefly because 
they now endeavour to check the progress 
of the movement’ they at first set agoing, 
798—the principal object of the Mel- 
bourne Ministry has been, to yield as little 
to popular demands as is consistent with 
retention of office, ib.—they are right in 
the opinion of making a stand somewhere, 
799—for, what are the principles which 
frantic incendiaries desire to support? ib. 
—and what a woful picture does the present 
state of the country exhibit, of the para- 
lysis with which the revolutionary cabinet 
conduct the measures of government! 
800—all the dangers that surround the 
country may be distinctly traced to the 
false policy pursued, and the pernicious 
principles instilled by the government, 
801—they employed and encouraged the 
language of revolt in Canada, and now 
they have deprived that colony of its con- 
stitution, ib.—by short-sighted parsimony 
in Indian affairs, they have placed the 
safety of that splendid appanage of the 
crown in jeopardy, ib.—by practising 
revolutionary propagandism in Europe, 
they have unsettled our relations with 
every nation in it, 802—by encouraging 
the premature emancipation of the negroes 
in our West India Colonies, they have 
-not only endangered the production 
of colonial produce; but have thereby 
promoted the slave-trade to an increased 


extent and refined cruelty in Cuba and. 
Brazil, 803—and, because the House of 


Assembly in Jamaica remonstrated against 
their conduct in, perhaps, too impassion- 


ed language, they threaten to destrdy the 
constitution of that once flourishing, but 
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now decaying, colony, 804—for ten years 
back treason and sedition have been 
tolerated in this country and the colonies, 
and now that their natural fruits are 
beginning to appear, the revolutionary 
government are determined to rule their 
dupes, and the country at the same time, 
with a déspotic sway, 805—their support . 
of Popery has doubled crime in Ireland ~ 
ib.—so conscious are they of this, that 
they excuse themselves by averring, that 
things are not worse than they were 
under Tory governments, 806—but they 
are worse, as is proved by official returns 
which are quoted, ib-—but perhaps the 
most fatal effect of the ascendency of 
liberal principles has been the general 
corruption of the character of the Liberals, 
807—it was a growing sense of these evils 
amongst an increasing and influential por- 
tion of the people, over whom religion still 
maintains its sway, and not any particular 
question, that led to the recent retirement 
of the Melbourne ministry from office, ib. 
—their resumption of power, under recent 
circumstances, show they are row the 
ministry, not of the country, but. of three 
ladies of the bedchamber, 808—now, 
when dangers threaten alike the mon- 
archy and the institutions of the country, 
it is the.duty of the Conservatives to come 
forward and demonstrate, both by their 
language and conduct, their steady adhe- 
rence to their principles, and their reso- 
lution to separate the cause of the Queen 
and the monarchy, from the Popish faction 
which is domineering, over every part of 
this great empire, both at home and 
abroad, ib. 
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